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and  of  men  risen  to  eminence  and  distinction 
out  of  its  ranks. 

Nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  the  mind 
of  man  than  success  honorably  and  justly 
obtained  ;  and  where  can  there  be  a  more  hon¬ 
orable  or  a  more  splendid  success  than  may  be 
acquired  in  defending  the  innocent,  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  guilty  to  condign  punishment — in 
unraveling  the  web  of  fraud,  or  in  protecting 
the  life,  the  liberty,  the  property,  or  the 
reputation  of  a  client  ?  In  this  respect,  the 
successes  of  the  Bar  are  more  solid  and  more 
useful,  present  fewer  regrets,  and  reminis¬ 
cences  more  consolatory,  than  the  successes 
of  the  hero,  naval  or  military,  whose 
renown  is  achieved  at  the  cost,  not  merely 
of  the  enemy  opposed  to  him,  but  of 
the  lives  and  limbs  of  his  own  soldiers  or 
sailors. 

Independently  of  these  considerations,  the 
prominent  position  of  the  successful  advo¬ 
cate,  the  place  he  fills  in  the  mind  and  estf- 
mation  of  his  fellow-citizens — the  publicity 
given,  in  England  and  France,  to  his  exer¬ 
tions — the  suitableness  and  adaptability  of 
his  particular  legal  and  forensic  acquirements 
to  the  highest  walks  of  public  and  political 
life — all  point  him  out  as  a  man  who  may 
acquire  rank,  fortune,  titled  station,  political 
and  moral  power — as  one  who  may,  sooner 
or  later,  have  an  important  influence  on 


In  any  country  possessing  constitutional, 
representative,  or  responsible  government — 
in  any  country  pretending  even  to  a  small 
amount  of  civilization,  the  rights,  duties,  and 
privileges  of  the  Bar  can  never  be  held  as  of 
small  account.  A  counselor  learned  in  the 
law,  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar,  and  there 
to  take  upon  him  the  protection  and  defence 
of  clients,  is  generally  presumed  to  be  a  per¬ 
son  of  scholastic  attainments,  of  disciplined 
intellect,  of  gentlemanly  manners,  and  of 
unblemished  character  and  reputation.  To 
such  men,  in  England  and  France,  w'e  entrust 
with  confidence  our  characters,  our  fortunes, 
our  lives  ;  and  often,  also,  have  such  men 
been  called  to  argue  great  constitutional 
questions,  and  to  plead  in  defence  of  our 
liberties.  The  Bar,  in  both  countries,  is  the 
source  and  spring  of  justice.  From  that 
great  body,  the  chancellors,  the  judges,  chief 
and  puisne,  and  many  of  the  statesmen  of 
England,  are  chosen.  From  that  great  body, 
in  France,  are  selected  the  whole  of  the 
magistracy,  the  presidents  of  the  different 
courts  of  Cassation  and  Premier  Instance, 
the  procurers  and  avocats  gen^raux,  and 
their  substitutes,  the  chiefs  of  the  Parquet, 
and  that  very  numerous  and  very  useful  class 
of  men  called  juges  de  paix.  Thus  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  numberless  individuals — indeed,  of 
whole  communities — depends  upon  the  Bar, 
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the  progress,  or  even  on  the  destinies  of  his 
country. 

The  Bars  of  England  and  Ireland  are, 
independently  of  these  considerations,  much 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Their  functions, 
whether  in  London  or  on  Circuit,  are  ex¬ 
ercised  publicly,  and  in  the  open  face  of 
day.  The  courts  of  justice  at  Westminster, 
at  Dublin,  and  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  every 
circuit  town  from  York  and  Liverpool  to  Bala 
and  Bodmin,  are  open  to  all  the  world.  To 
these  courts  flock  not  merely  attorneys  and 
clients,  but  a  learned  and  instructed  bar, 
professional  and  recognized  reporters,  and 
the  representatives  of  that  fourth  estate  of 
the  realm,  the  provincial  and  metropolitan 
press.  To  these  courts  also  flock  such  of 
the  gentry,  commonalty,  and  general  public, 
“pioneers  and  all,”  as  desire  to  be  either 
instructed,  edified,  or  amused  by  the  plead¬ 
ings,  the  law  arguments,  the  cross-examina¬ 
tion  of  the  witnesses,  or  the  addresses  to  the 
jury  of  the  counsel  on  either  side.  There  is 
not  in  England,  as  in  Austria,  Austrian  Italy, 
Prussia,  Naples,  and  the  states  of  the  church, 
any  concealment  or  mystery  in  English, 
Irish,  or  Scotch  courts,  and  within  four  or 
five,  or,  at  all  events,  within  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  hours  after  any  important  civil  or  crimi¬ 
nal  trial  is  decided,  the  evidence,  the  speeches 
of  counsel,  and  the  summing  up  of  the  judge, 
with  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  are  all  together 
either  in  an  evening  or  a  morning  paper,  in 
the  hands  of  any  one  who  has  fivepence  at 
command,  or  who  is  disposed  to  spend  a 
penny,  three  halfpence,  or  twopence,  in  the 
hiring  of  the  best  possible  instructor  on  the 
matter.  Reports  thus  given  in  a  popular 
and  attractive  form  are  altogether  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  notes  of  cases  taken  for  the  use 
of  the  profession — notes  which  form  no  in¬ 
considerable  portion  of  the  young  barrister’s 
expenditure,  and  almost  the  whole  of  his 
professional  reading.  The  immense  publicity 
thus  given  to  the  labors  of  English  lawyers, 
rather  enhances  than  diminishes  the  interest 
with  which  their  professional  course  is 
watched.  Tlieir  conduct  of  great  or  remark¬ 
able  causes,  generally  and  individually,  is  now 
openly  commented  on  and  criticised  in  news¬ 
papers,  daily  and  weekly,  in  magazines,  and 
in  reviews  devoted  to  general  politics  and  to 
general  literature.  The  fact,  too,  that  most 
of  the  leading  barristers — as  the  Murrays, 
the  Pratts,  the  Dunnings,  the  Thurlows, 
the  PiGGOTTS,  the  G  arrows,  the  Euskines, 
the  Laws,  the  Gibbs,  the  Percevals,  the 
Romillys,  the  Abraham  Moores,  the 
Nolans,  the  Wetherells,  the  Copleys,  the 


Scarletts,  the  Raines,  the  Broughams, 
the  Denmans,  the  Hornes,  the  Campbells, 
the  Wildes,  the  Folletts,  the  Maules,  the 
Thesigers,  the  Erles,  the  Jervises,  the 
Talfourds,  the  Cockburns,  in  England — and 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  Duquerys, 
PoNSONBYS,  Currans,  Plunketts,  Dohertys, 
O’Connells,  Lefroys,  Jacksons,  O’Logh- 
LENS,  Perrins,  Woulfes,  Jeffreys,  Mur¬ 
rays,  Hopes,  and  Rutherfords,  have  been, 
or  are,  members  either  of  the  Imperial  or 
Irish  parliament,  tends  not  a  little  to  place 
them  still  more  conspicuously  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  not,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  in  France,  any  regular  history 
of  the  Bar,  or,  as  our  neighbors  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  would  say — a 
history  of  the  order  of  advocates.  Whilst 
among  the  dramatic  and  imaginative  Gauls, 
ever  famed  as  a  “  peuple  processi/,’*  and  re¬ 
nowned,  from  the  earliest  times,  as  trumpet¬ 
ers,  public  criers,  and  advocates,  there  are 
many  works  touching  forensic  history,  cus¬ 
toms,  manners,  and  discipline,  such  works  in 
England  exist  not  at  all  in  a  separate  shape, 
and  you  are  obliged,  if  they  interest  you,  to 
collect  the  scattered  details  from  general  his¬ 
tory,  from  biography,  and  from  memoirs,  or 
from  those  less  interesting  chroniclers,  the 
year-books  and  the  reporters  ;  from  Jenkins 
and  Keilway,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.,  IL, 
and  III.  ;  from  Anderson  and  Brooke,  in 
Henry  VIII.  ;  to  East  and  Campbell,  in  the 
reign  of  George  III. ;  from  Barnewall  and 
Cresswell,  in  the  reign  of  George  IV. ;  to 
Craig  and  Phillips,  to  Adolphus  and  Ellis  ; 
to  Manning,  Grainger,  and  Scott,  and  Wels- 
by,  Hurlstone,  and  Gordon,  in  the  reign  of 
Victoria. 

Our  neighbors,  the  French,  have  not  mere¬ 
ly  interesting  and  learned  histories  of  the  bar, 
and  a  regular  collection  of  the  most  celebra¬ 
ted  discourses,  revised,  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  speakers,  made  in  all  the  great  cases,  but 
they  have  treatises  de  modo  gestu  el  habilu 
quern  habere  debet  adcocatus.  Few  of  the 
bar  of  England  would  possibly,  at  any  time — 
fewer  at  the  present  moment  than  any  other 
— come  up  to  the  standard  required  in  this 
scarce  French  tract.  The  countenance  of 
the  advocate  should  be  open,  frank,  affable, 
and  lively,*  says  the  writer  ;  he  should  not 
distort  his  countenance,  overstretch  his  mus¬ 
cles,  or  bite  his  lips,  for,  quoth  the  author¬ 
ity,  “  labia  qnaque  torquere  vel  mordere  lurpe 
est.** 


*  Yultum  affabilem,  jucuDdum,  et  bcnignum. 
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The  •  “  Histoire  Abregee  de  I’Ordre  des 
Avocats,”  published  in  Paris  by  Boucbier 
d’Argis,  is  a  work  of  great  interest,  research, 
and  learning.  It  collects  together  all  the 
ordonnances  and  registers  of  the  different 
parlements,  whether  metropolitan  or  local,  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  profession,  and  all  the  arrets  of 
the  great  magistrates  which  were  binding  on 
the  French  bar.  This  record  of  the  bars  of 
France  was  followed  by  the  more  copious 
volumes  of  Fournel,  which  brings  down  the 
history  of  the  order  of  advocates  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  late  period.  But  independently 
of  these  two  works,  which  treat  directly,  and 
at  length,  on  the  subject,  there  are  a  variety 
of  others  that  shed  much  light  on  the  history 
of  the  Bar,  and  of  judicial  institutions  in 
France — such,  for  instance,  as  the  “  Dialogue 
des  Avocats  de  Loisel,”  the  works  of 
D’Aguesseau,  the  letters  on  the  profession 
of  an  advocate,  by  M.  Camus,  with  the  intro¬ 
ductory  discourse  of  M.  Dupin,  now  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  the  “  Trea¬ 
tise  de  r Autorite  Judicaire,”  by  M.  Henrion 
de  Pansey,  an  edition  of  which  was  given  to 
the  public  by  M.  Theophile  Barrois ;  the  col¬ 
lection  of  laws  concerning  the  judicial  organ¬ 
ization  of  France,  by  M.  Dupin;  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  Berryer  the  elder,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  orator  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  many  other  publications  not  necessary 
here  to  name. 

From  these  and  other  sources,  it  can  be 
easily  demonstrated  that  when  the  Franks 
seized  on  Gaul,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  bar  of 
France  enjoyed  the  highest  consideration. 
The  conquerors  were  the  first  to  proclaim 
the  calling  noble.  Though  under  the  first 
and  second  races,  and,  indeed,  under  the 
tliird  race  of  the  French  kings,  the  bar  in 
France  did  not  enjoy  much  lustre  or  consid¬ 
eration,  and  eloquence  as  an  art  was  wholly 
neglected,  yet  the  capitulary  of  Charlemagne 
made  honorable  members  of  the  profession. 
Admission  to  the  bar  was  limited  to  mild  and 
pacific  men,  fearing  God  and  loving  justice. 
In  the  earlier  history  of  the  French  bar,  as 
in  the  earlier  history  of  our  own,  none  were 
advocates  but  churchmen — uullus  clerir.us 
tiisi  causidicusy  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
Cyprian,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  and  Ambrose,  had  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  Christian  church  followed  the  profession 
with  credit  and  success  ;  and  Saint-Germain, 
Bishop  of  Au.\erre,  had  also  been  an  advo¬ 
cate  and  learned  jurisconsult.  The  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  Honorius  111.,  forbidding  ecclesiastics 
to  teach  and  study  the  civil  law,  like  a  simi¬ 
lar  prohibition  of  Alexander  III.,  in  1179, 


had  not  issued  until  the  outcry  against  the 
malpractices  of  ecclesiastics  had  become  loud 
and  general.  The  avocats  clercs,  Fleury 
tells  us,  had  been  guilty  of  many  excesses ; 
and  a  Latin  historian  of  the  time,  speaking 
on  the  subject,  says,  “  Mulios  habuit  advo¬ 
cates  ecclesicB  excommunicatos.**  In  the  ear¬ 
lier  French  juridical  works,  advocates  are 
called  “  PlaidouTSy'''  which  is  explained  plai- 
deurs,  or  conteurs,  from  whence  may  have 
arisen  our  own  name  of  sergeants,  counters, 
and  pleaders. 

The  tracing  of  matters  of  this  kind,  though 
not  devoid  of  a  certain  interest,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  more  within  the  domain  of  the  antiquary 
than  of  the  practical  lawyer.  Some  of  the 
ordonnances  of  the  French  kings  are,  how¬ 
ever,  more  than  curious,  if  they  be  not  occa¬ 
sionally  edifying.  Thus  an  ordonnance  of 
Philip  III.  directs  advocates  only  to  under¬ 
take  just  causes.  Such  causes  they  are  di¬ 
rected  to  defend  diligently  and  faithfully  ; 
they  are  enjoined  to  abandon  them  so  soon 
as  they  .shall  be  assured  they  are  unjust. 
Barristers  refusing  to  take  an  oath  embody¬ 
ing  these  regulations  are  interdicted  practice, 
or,  as  we  should  say,  disbarred.  Another 
regulation  of  the  French  bar,  which  has  never 
been  adopted  into  England,  notwithstanding 
our  fondness  for  Norman  customs,  was  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  no  advocate  should  receive,  as 
honorarium,  a  sum  of  more  than  thirty  livres. 

In  1274,  the  advocate’s  oath  of  1291  re¬ 
ceived  in  France  important  additions.  Ad¬ 
vocates  were  in  the  latter  years  forbidden  to 
solicit  delays,  or  falsely  to  interpret  a  rule  or 
custom ;  and  Fontaine  and  Beaumanoir  tell 
us,  that  an  advocate  employed  in  any  cause 
was  not  at  liberty  to  abandon  it  at  the  soli¬ 
citation  of  an  adverse  party  who  desired  his 
neutrality. 

In  Dugdale’s  Origines,’’  in  Madox’s 
“  Exchequer,”  in  Gilbert’s  “  History  of  the 
Common  Pleas,”  in  Spelman,  in  William  of 
Malmesbury,  in  Roger  of  Wendover,  in  Hove- 
den,  in  Glanville,  in  Coke’s  “  4  Institute,”  in 
Hale’s  “  History  of  the  Common  Law,”  and 
in  Reeves’  interesting  work,  and  also  in 
“  Fortesene  de  Laudibus  Legnm  Anglia’,^* 
will  be  found  much  interesting  matter  rela- 

^  o 

tive  to  early  English  legal  history,  and  the 
pleading  of  causes. 

But  in  details  relative  to  the  bar  and  their 
mode  of  life,  the  French  beat  us  hollow,  part¬ 
ly  from  the  archives  and  ordonnances  being 
better  preserved,  but  principally  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  French  kings  and  mag¬ 
istrates  legislated  and  directed  more  in  detail 
concerning  the  profession,  than  the  kings  or 
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parliament  of  England.  Before  William  had 
entirely  subjugated  England,  he  separated 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
confined  the  county  court,  from  which  the 
bishop  was  banished,  to  the  cognizance  of 
petty  suits,  and  established  a  grand  central 
tribunal  for  the  whole  realm,  which  should 
not  only  be  a  court  of  appeal,  but  in  which 
all  causes  of  importance  should  originate  and 
be  finally  decided.  This  was  the  curia  or 
aula  regisy  of  which  Odo  was  the  first  jus¬ 
ticiar.  The  administration  of  justice  in  this 
court  continued  nearly  on  the  same  footing  for 
eight  reigns,  extending  over  rather  more  than 
two  centuries.  Although,  says  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  most  recent  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  during  the  whole  of  this  period  the 
Aula  Regis  was  preserved,  yet,  for  conveni¬ 
ence,  causes,  according  to  their  different  na¬ 
tures,  were  gradually  assigned  to  diflferent 
committees  of  it,  to  which  may  be  traced  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  and  of  Common  Pleas, 
the  Exchequer  and  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In 
the  earliest  law-books,  in  Glanville,  or  Brac- 
ton,  or  Fleta,  we  find  few  or  no  details  re¬ 
specting  the  members  of  the  bar.  The  ear¬ 
lier  history  of  the  bar  must,  in  truth,  be 
sought  in  the  records  of  the  inns  of  Court 
.and  of  Chancery,  in  the  biographies  of  emi¬ 
nent  lawyers,  in  antiquarian  works  and 
county  histories,  in  the  pages  of  Fortescue, 
Dugdale,  and  Wood’s  “  Athenae  Oxoniensis 
in  Selden,  in  Clarendon,  in  Roger  North,  in 
Burnett’s  “  Life  of  Hale,”  and  in  such  biog¬ 
raphies  of  eminent  lawyers  as  are  afforded  to 
us  by  Holiday,  by  Peter,  by  Townsend,  by 
Roscoe,  by  Welsby,  by  Brougham,  by  Twiss, 
by  Romilly,  and  lastly,  by  John,  Baron  Camp¬ 
bell,  a  man  who  has  risen  from  the  humblest 
condition  to  high  legal  eminence,  to  the  of¬ 
fices  of  solicitor  and  attorney-general,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  ultimately 
— though  this  is  but  the  accident  of  an  acci¬ 
dent — to  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  as  one 
of  her  Majesty’s  ministers. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  library  of  a  French  lawyer  consisted  only 
of,  1,  “  Le  Conseil  de  Pierre  Fontaine  a  son 
Ami,”  written  in  1243  ;  2,  The  “  Coutumes 
et  Usages  de  Beauvoisins  3,  The  “  As¬ 
sizes  du  Royaume  de  Hierusalem,”  which  is 
a  compilation  of  the  laws,  usages,  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  France.  About  the  same  period,  or 
even  ten  or  twenty  years  later,  a  complete 
law  library  in  England  was  formed  of  three 
works  of  Glanville,  Bracton,  and  Fleta, 
which,  in  1278,  were  the  only  authorities. 
These  works  might  be  purchased,  at  the  pe- 
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riod  we  speak,  for  a  sum  under — certainly 
not  exceeding  £5,  whereas,  in  less  than  five 
centuries  afterward,  a  lawyer  may  lay 
out  £5000  in  a  library,  and  yet  find 
it  wanting  in  many  works  of  reference  and 
authority.  The  library  of  Mr.  Swanston  fills 
the  whole  of  the  ground  floor  and  first  story 
of  the  spacious  house  51  Chancery-lane, 
formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Mere- 
wether,  and  a  house  adjoining  incorporated 
with  it ;  and  the  better  portion  of  the  house 
No.  9,  Sergeants’  Inn,  Fleet  street,  was  for¬ 
merly  filled  with  the  legal,  and  possibly  the 
only  library  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  now  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Wilde.  But  these  libraries,  though  very 
costly,  and  among  the  best  in  the  profession, 
were  and  are  far  from  containing  everything 
necessary  to  a  jurist,  though  both  contained 
within  their  ample  shelves  nearly  every  work 
necessary  to  a  practicing  lawyer.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  after  the  treatise  of  Heng- 
ham  Farm  and  Hengham  Magna,  which 
followed  Glanville,  Britton,  and  Fleta, 
the  legal  literature  of  England  had  not 
to  boast  of  much  addition,  and  it  was  not  till 
Sir  John  Fortescue  flourished  that  we  had 
the  treatise  “  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglise,” 
from  which  many  things  relating  to  the  bar 
and  legal  history  may  be  profitably  gleaned. 

But  though  the  bar  in  England  produced 
few  books  touching  its  own  history,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  its  members  were  recruited  from 
men  not  merely  of  substance  in  a  worldly 
sense,  but  of  fortune  and  condition,  as  well 
as  of  learning. 

Before  the  order  of  advocates  had  ac¬ 
quired  in  France  a  social  position  or  a  locus 
standi  very  eminent — Before  the  order  was 
encouraged  by  St.  Louis,  or  patronized  by 
Philip  VI.,  of  the  house  of  Valois,  barristers 
and  judges  in  England  were  important  per¬ 
sonages,  and  to  finish  your  studies  at  an  inn 
of  court  was  deemed  a  necessary  portion  of 
polite  learning.  Though,  therefore,  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  de  Valois  was  a  brilliant  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  French  bar — though  the  re¬ 
cent  services  which  so  many  of  the  order 
had  rendered  to  the  crown — though  the 
union  of  the  court  to  which  they  were  at¬ 
tached — though  the  individual  wealth  and 
social  position  of  the  body — though  their 
expenditure  in  a  liberal  and  elegant  hospital¬ 
ity,  and  their  alliances  with  the  great  and 
powerful,  gave  to  the  French,  at  that  epoch, 
a  consideration  apart  from  the  respect  and 
consideration  which  they  derived  from  their 
learning  and  their  eloquence,  we  are  yet  of 
opinion,  that  the  bar  of  England,  even  thus 
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early,  exercised  a  more  important  influence 
on  society,  in  every  relation,  mental,  civil, 
and  social.  Beaumanoir,  the  French  legal 
historian,  talks  of  the  luxury  of  the  French 
bar,  and  says  that  an  advocate  who  has  only 
one  horse,  ought  not  to  be  as  well  paid  as  a 
counsel  who  has  three  or  more  horses. 
Fournel,  in  commenting  on  this  remark, 
states  that  it  was  then  the  custom  for  an  ad¬ 
vocate  to  be  followed  by  several  grooms  on 
horseback,  and  that  a  counsel  of  renown  had 
a  relay  of  four  horses,  or  more.  Now, 
though  Dugdale,  Fortescue,  and  Wood,  re¬ 
cord  the  ancient  lineage  of  our  early  barris¬ 
ters,  and  though  Dugdale,  Stow,  and  Pegg, 
recount  the  “number  of  great  beefes,”  of 
‘‘  fat  muttons,”  of  great  veales,  of  “  porkes,” 
of  capons  of  Greece,  of  pullets,  pigeons, 
swans,  and  hawks,  consumed  at  the  call  of 
a  sergeant,  we  do  not  find  that  any  legal 
chronicle  boasts  of  the  number  of  horses 
kept  by  any  barrister,  celebrated  or  other¬ 
wise,  or  the  number  of  grooms  by  which  he 
was  followed. 

From  a  very  early  period  in  English  his¬ 
tory,  barristers  looked  to  better  things  than 
mere  personal  show  and  ostentation.  Not, 
however,  that  they  did  not  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  or  mix  with  the  great  and 
the  gay  world.  They  always  did  so.  In 
1531,  when  Edward  Montagu  put  on  the 
coif  and  took  upon  himself  the  degree  of 
sergeant-at-law,  he  gave  a  feast  at  Ely-place, 
Holborn,  which  lasted  for  five  days.  On 
the  Monday,  which  was  the  greatest  day, 
the  King,  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Catherine 
dined  there,  with  all  the  foreign  ambassa¬ 
dors,  all  the  judges,  the  lord  mayor  and  al¬ 
dermen  of  London,  all  the  king’s  court,  and 
many  of  the  nobility.  The  king  took  great 
notice  of  Sergeant  Montagu,  whose  manners 
were  particularly  agreeable,  and  invited  him 
to  the  palace.  From  the  period  of  the  feast 
the  monarch  was  especially  pleased  with  his 
host,  the  sergeant,  and  ultimately  he  was 
made  Chief  Justice  of  England.  However 
many  horses  and  grooms  the  Bar  of  France 
may  have  kept  in  the  contemporary  reign  of 
Francis  I.,, we  do  not  find  it  recorded  in 
French  annals  that  any  barrister  in  the 
reigns  of  Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  Francis  II., 
or  Charles  IX.,  gave  such  magnificent  enter¬ 
tainments — was  on  such  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  great  and  powerful,  or  was  so  fa¬ 
vored  by  his  sovereign  as  this  same  Ser¬ 
geant  Montagu. 

The  first  English  reporter  of  law  cases, 
the  first  recorder  of  the  science  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  bar,  was  Dyer,  afterward 


Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  He  attended  in  the 
courts  of  law  every  morning  from  seven  to 
eleven,  with  his  note-book,  in  which  he  took 
down  the  arguments  and  judgments  in  all 
important  cases  occurring  in  Westminster 
Hall.  When  he  returned  to  his  chamber 
after  supper,  at  six  o’clock,  he  digested  and 
abridged  his  notes,  introducing  only  the  facts 
necessary  for  raising  the  point  determined, 
with  a  short  summary  of  the  arguments  of 
the  counsel,  and  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges. 

So  honorable,  useful,  and  improving  was 
this  labor  then  held,  that  it  steadily  advanced 
Dyer  in  business  and  reputation,  and  pro¬ 
cured  him  to  be  returned  to  the  last  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Edward  VI.  In  this  parliament  he 
was  elected  speaker,  though  without  flie 
rank  of  solicitor-general  or  sergeant,  usually 
considered  necessary  for  the  deputy. 

Till  the  age  of  Elizabeth  we  find,  even  in 
the  state  trials,  few  interesting  particulars 
relative  to  the  bar  of  England.  But  from 
the  period  of  that  reign  the  history  of  the  bar 
became  more  and  more  intertwined  with  the 
general  and  constitutional  history  of  the 
country,  and  we  know  very  nearly  as  much 
of  the  lives  of  Bacon  and  Coke,  as  we  know 
of  the  lives  of  Murray  and  Erskine,  and  more 
than  we  know  of  the  life  of  Dunning.  It  is 
a  curious  and  humiliating  circumstance,  and 
oujrht  to  be  a  taminr;  thought  to  human 
pride,  to  learn  that  a  man  whose  name  has 
never  been  heard  of  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
actual  bar  of  England,  one  Thomas  Fleming, 
j  who  started  in  the  profession  at  the  same 
j  time  as  Bacon,  was  not  only  preferred  to  him 
by  attorneys,  but  by  prime  ministers.  Flem¬ 
ing  (and  there  have  been  many  Flemings, 
though  not  one  Bacon,  during  the  last  half 
century)  had  the  highest  professional  honors 
bestowed  upon  him,  while  the  philosopher, 
orator,  and  exquisite  writer,  continued  to 
languish  at  the  bar  without  any  advancement. 
It  is  creditable  to  Lord  Campbell,  himself 
very  little  more  than  a  mere  lawyer — that 
he  states  that  Fleming  enjoyed  superior  good 
fortune  because  he  was  a  mere  lawyer,  be¬ 
cause  he  harbored  no  ideas  or  aspirations 
beyond  the  routine  of  Westminster  Hall, 
because  he  did  dot  mortify  the  vanity  of  the 
witty,  or  alarm  the  jealousy  of  the  ambitious. 
But  though  Fleming  was  made  solicitor- 
general  in  preference  to  Bacon — thus  inflict¬ 
ing,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  an  exquisite 
disgrace”  on  the 


“  Greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind,’ 
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a  disgrace  for  which  Bacon  had  resolved  to 
shut  himself  up  for  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a 
cloister  at  Cambridge,  when  a  soothing  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  Queen  induced  him  to  remain 
at  the  bar ;  but  he  had  the  morti6 cation  to 
see  the  man  whom  he  utterly  despised  much 
higher  in  the  law  than  himself,  during  the 
remainder  of  Elizabeth’s,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  succeeding  reign.  Fleming,  like 
many  other  mere  lawyers  since  that  period 
to  our  own  day,  utterly  broke  down  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  great  debate  on 
monopolies  he  lost  his  recollection,  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  seat  after  an  ignominious  failure. 

Though  Coke,  the  great  luminary  of  Eng¬ 
lish  law,  was  ignorant  of  science,  and  wholly 
unimbued  with  literature, — though  he  shun¬ 
ned  the  society  of  Shakspere  and  Ben  Jonson 
as  vagrants — yet  as  member  of  parliament 
for  Liskeard,  for  Norfolk,  and  for  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  he  played  an  important  part  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  carried  resolutions 
in  1028,  which  were  half  a  century  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Nor 
can  any  good  Englishman  forget  that  he 
framed  the  famous  Petition  of  Right,  and  in 
the  conference  between  the  two  houses,  re¬ 
futed  the  arguments  of  the  Attorney-General, 
and  other  counsel,  who  were  allowed  to  argue 
against  the  Petition  at  the  bar  as  counsel  for 
his  Majesty,  with  a  depth  of  constitutional 
learning,  and  a  vigor  of  intellect  greater  than 
any  one,  or  indeed  than  of  all  the  law  officers 
together.  It  was  Coke  alone,  who,  from  his 
energy  of  character  and  constitutional  learn¬ 
ing,  was  able  to  carry  the  Petition  of  Right.* 
The  public  spirit  which  he  there  exhibited 
in  defence  of  freedom  raised  up  imitators  who 
formed  themselves  upon  his  model,  and  Pym 
and  the  patriots  of  the  Long  Parliament  were 
indebted  to  his  example,  as  every  constitu¬ 
tional  Englishman  is  indebted  to  his  precept 
and  example,  for  denunciations  against  forced 
loans  and  benevolences,  unlawful  imprison¬ 
ments,  free  quarters,  and  other  enormities 
repugnant  to  the  laws,  customs,  and  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  realm. 

The  barristers  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
men  of  great  ability  and  sound  professional 
learning.  St.  John,  Pym,  Wiiitelock,  and 
Maynard,  are  men  whose  names  will  live  for¬ 
ever  in  the  constitutional  and  legal  history  of 
England.  But  though  we  have  abundant 
proofs  from  the  State  Trials  and  the  Reports 
that  they  were  solid,  learned,  and  laborious 
men,  we  have  no  proofs  that  they  wjere  men 
of  eloquence, — men  who  charmed  senates 

♦  2  Pari.  Hist.  848.  Rushworth,  i.  668.  Lord 
Campbeirs  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  il  839. 
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and  electrified  juries, — who  wrung  reluctant 
verdicts  in  spite  of  an  adverse  court  and  pow¬ 
erful  government. 

Hale  was  at  that  period,  beyond  competi¬ 
tion  or  question,  the  first  advocate  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  and  he  led  with  great  boldness 
the  defences  of  those  who  were  prosecuted 
by  the  Protector  for  political  offences.  His 
last  appearance  was  in  Lord  Craven’s  case. 
Burnet,  who  had  conversed  with  those  who 
were  present,  'says,  that  he  there  pleaded 
with  such  force  of  argument,  that  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  threatened  him  for  appearing 
against  the  Government :  when  he  answered, 

“  I  am  pleading  in  defence  of  those  laws 
which  you  declare  you  will  maintain  and 
preserve,  and  I  am  doing  my  duty  to  my 
client,  so  that  I  am  not  to  be  daunted  with 
threatenings.”* 

Hale  was  a  conscientious  man — who  had 
been  brought  up  a  Puritan.  His  leaning  to¬ 
ward  Presbyterianism  made  him  particularly 
zealous  in  defending  Christopher  Love,  a 
young  Presbyterian  minister,  though  Crom¬ 
well  declared  he  would  not  march  into  Scot¬ 
land  till  he  had  the  head  of  this  apostle  of 
the  Covenant.  For  six  days  did  the  good 
advocate  struggle  with  solemn  and  serious 
energy,  and  conscientious  courage.  But  he 
struggled  in  vain,  for  Love  was  convicted 
and  executed. 

The  example  of  Hale  was  not  lost  on  his 
profession.  More  than  thirty  years  after¬ 
ward,  Pemberton,  Pollexfen,  Treby,  and 
Somers  (afterward  to  be  immortalized  as  the 
author  of  the  Bill  of  Rights)  nobly  struggled 
in  defence  of  the  seven  bishops,  and  exhibit¬ 
ed  a  wonderful  union  of  zeal,  diligence, 
learning,  if  not  eloquence.  There  can  also 
be  little  question  that  the  life  and  example  of 
Hale  had  a  prodigious  influence  on  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  that  great  lawyer  and  considerable 
advocate.  Holt,  who,  with  Somers,  raised  the 
profession  to  the  highest  position  it  had  at¬ 
tained  till  the  days  of  Mansfield. 

William  Murray,  afterward  Lord  Mans¬ 
field,  was  unquestionably  the  man  who  ele¬ 
vated  advocacy  to  the  highest  point  it  at¬ 
tained  till  the  days  of  Erskine.  Accom¬ 
plished,  devoted  to  literature,  and  not  with¬ 
out  some  portion  of  literary  fame  himself,  he 
enjoyed  every  advantage  which  birth  and  a 
careful  education  can  bestow  on  the  man  of 
ancient  lineage.  But  it  is  not  to  his  lineage 
or  to  his  eleorant  attainments  that  he  owes 
his  success,  but  to  the  energy  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  his  character — to  his  habits  of  indus- 


*  Burnet’s  Life  of  Hale. 
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try  and  self-control — to  his  wary  and  feline 
circumspection — and  to  the  steady  pursuit, 
continuously  and  untiringly,  of  definite  and 
well-defined  objects,  from  the  .beginning  to 
the  close  of  his  very  long  life. 

As  an  advocate,  his  powers  were  greater, 
possibly,  than  those  of  any  man  that  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him  ;  yet  they  were  not  first-rate.  He 
had  every  attribute  of  the  orator  but  genius 
and  heart.  Nature,  in  denying  him  genius 
and  sensibility,  had  been  most  bountiful  in 
other  respects.  He  was  gifted  with  un¬ 
equaled  sweetness  of  voice ;  in  clearness  of 
statement,  and  skill  of  arrangement,  he  was 
unrivaled ;  in  caution,  wariness,  and  discre¬ 
tion,  he  surpassed  the  cunningest  of  his  low¬ 
land  countrymen.  His  knowledge  was  accu¬ 
rate,  and  always,  not  only  under  subordina¬ 
tion,  but  at  command.  But  yet  at  the  bar 
he  wanted  the  vigor  and  variety,  the  genius 
and  originality,  the  fine  flow  and  daring  of 
his  countryman  Erskine,  and  of  that  bor¬ 
derer  of  our  own  day,  half  his  countryman 
by  descent,  and  more  than  half  his  country¬ 
man  by  education,  Henry  Brougham. 

Lord  Campbell  clearly  overrates  Lord 
Mansfield’s  merits  as  a  parliamentary  de¬ 
bater.  That  his  reasoning  was  lucid — that 
his  diction  was  polished — that  his  knowledge 
was  varied  and  copious,  may  be  allowed  ; 
that  he  was  the  only  man  capable  of  encoun¬ 
tering  the  great  commoner,  is  also  certain. 
But  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  seven 
years  ago,  speakers  were  rare,  debaters  raref 
still,  orators  rarest  of  all ;  and  if  Murray 
had  been  born  fifty  years  later,  though  he 
must  have  filled  a  foremost  place,  yet  he 
would  not  have  been  considered  that  burn¬ 
ing  and  shining  light  that  he  was  considered 
from  1743  to  1756. 

Had  Erskine,  on  the  other  hand,  been  cast 
into  parliament  at  any  season  other  than  that 
in  which  the  Foxes,  the  Pitts,  the  Burkes, 
the  Sheridans,  and  the  Windhams  bore  sway, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  also 
have  been  a  consummate  debater — that  he 
would  on  ffreat  occasions  have  electrified  the 
house  as  he  electrified,  not  merely  juries,  but 
the  auditors,  the  bar,  and  even  the  bench  itself. 

Of  all  advocates,  either  in  ancient  or  mod¬ 
ern  times,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ers¬ 
kine  was  the  greatest.  The  only  man  in  his 
own  profession  that  could  be  compared  to 
him  w'as  the  Irish  advocate,  Curran.  Curran 
undoubtedly  excelled  him  in  imagination,  pa¬ 
thos,  and  wit,  and  equaled  him  in  fire  and 
courage,  but  in  taste,  in  strength,  and  Saxon 
purity  of  diction,  the  English  advocate  sur¬ 


passed  the  Irish  orator.  No  man  that  ever 
lived  asserted  so  strongly  and  at  such  haz¬ 
ards  as  Erskine  the  dignity,  the  independ¬ 
ence,  and  integrity  of  the  English  bar ;  no 
man  that  ever  lived  so  elevated  and  honored 
his  calling.  He  was  ever  ready  to  stand  be¬ 
tween  the  crown  and  the  subject,  and  what¬ 
ever  the  inconvenience,  the  risk,  or  the  per¬ 
sonal  peril,  to  defend  the  oppressed.  Juries, 
says  Brougham,  declared  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  remove  their  looks  from  him  when 
he  had  riveted  and  fascinated  them  by  his 
first  glance.  His  motions,  says  the  same 
writer,  resembled  those  of  a  blood  hoi*se,  as 
light  and  as  limber,  as  much  betokening 
strength  and  speed. 

He  had  discretion  as  well  as  courage,  and 
caution  was  blended  with  his  enthusiasm. 
He  had,  moreover,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
mankind,  of  their  passions  and  of  their  feel¬ 
ings.  Nor  was  this  wonderful.  He  repre¬ 
sented  the  interests  of  men  in  every  variety 
of  private  and  public  affairs  ;  and  by  the 
victories  he  gained,  and  the  principles  he  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  greatest  public  causes,  he 
placed  the  free  constitution  of  his  country  on 
an  imperishable  basis.  In  the  scale  of  such 
intellectual  power  as  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  reasons,  passions,  and  feelings  of  men, 
he  stood  as  high  as  any  one  that  ever  existed. 
In  all  the  volumes  of  Hansard,  there  are  no 
specimens  of  parliamentary  eloquence  which, 
as  literary  and  tasteful  productions,  can  be 
compared  to  Erskine’s  speeches  at  the  bar, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Burke’s.  Beyond 
all  his  predecessors — beyond  all  his  contem¬ 
poraries — beyond  all  who  have  yet  followed 
him — he  is  allowed  to  have  shone  ;  and  it 
should  also  be  stated,  that  the  exquisite  Eng¬ 
lish  diction  of  this  undaunted  and  unsur¬ 
passed  advocate  was  pronounced  by  a  voice 
of  surpassing  sweetness,  and  graced  by  a 
manner  and  bearing  courageous,  dignified, 
and  manly.  Men  hitherto  decided  in  award¬ 
ing  the  palm  of  parliamentary  eloquence  to 
Chatham,  to  his  son  Pitt,  to  Fox,  to  Sheridan 
or  to  Burke,  to  Canning  or  to  Brougham,  are 
agreed  in  thinking,  that  in  forensic  eloquence 
Erskine  surpassed  any  man  that  ever  existed. 
If,  as  has  been  well  said  by  Brougham,  if 
there  be  yet  amongst  us  the  power  of  freely 
discussing  the  acts  of  our  rulers ;  if  there 
be  yet  the  privilege  of  meeting  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  needful  reforms ;  if  he  who  de¬ 
sires  wholesome  changes  in  our  constitution 
be  still  recognized  as  a  patriot,  and  not 
doomed  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor,  let  ils 
acknowledge  with  gratitude,  that  to  this 
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great  man,  under  Heaven,  we  owe  this  feli¬ 
city  of  the  times.* 

Romilly  was  a  man  of  a  different  nature 
and  character  from  Erskine.  His  general 
capacity  was,  perhaps,  of  a  higher  order  ;  he 
had  greater  powers  of  abstraction,  a  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  reach  of  thought  ;  he  was  the 
greatest  jurist  but  one,  and  most  certainly 
the  profoundest  lawyer  of  his  day.  But 
though  his  authority  at  the  bar  and  with  the 
bench  was  unexampled,  and  his  success  in 
parliament  very  great,  though  his  language 
was  choice  and  pure,  his  powers  of  invective 
grave  and  severe,  and  his  sarcasm,  according 
to  Brougham,  “tremendous,”  though  his 
manner  was  perfect,  his  countenance  of  sin¬ 
gular  beauty,  and  his  sincerity  and  honesty 
unquestioned,  yet  his  fame  was  never  to  be 
compared  to  the  renown  of  Erskine,  and  he 
Jives  not  in  the  memory  of  the  masses 
(though  he  lives  in  the  memory  of  instructed 
men)  “  as  a  household  word.” 

A  man  of  great  power  who  followed  Ers¬ 
kine  was  Law,  afterward  Lord  Ellenborough. 
He  was  leading  counsel  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  his  talents  as  a  lawyer  and  a  speaker 
shone  forth  conspicuous  even  on  that  great 
occasion  of  oratorical  display.  He  rose,  in 
consequence,  to  the  lead  of  the  northern  cir¬ 
cuit — a  lead  which  then  and  for  some  years 
afterward  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  man  of 
igorous  mind,  of  impressive  powers  of  state¬ 
ment  and  of  exposition,  of  some  scholastic  at¬ 
tainment  and  literature,  as  well  as  legal  re¬ 
pute.  We  have  lived  to  see  these  things  al¬ 
tered.  The  northern  circuit  is  not  now  led 
by  a  Dunning,  a  Law,  or  a  Lee ;  by  a  Scott, 
a  Cockell,  or  a  Topping ;  by  a  Scarlett  or  a 
Brougham;  by  a  John  Williams,  a  Creswell, 
a  Baines  or  a  Knowles,  but  bv  men  not  fit  to 
untie  the  latchets  of  the  shoes  of  forensic  gi¬ 
ants,  such  as  Erskine,  Dunning,  Law,  and 
Brougham,  and  not  to  be  named  in  the  same 
year  even  with  the  Scarletts  and  John  Wil¬ 
liamses  of  former  days. 

We  now'  come  to  the  period  of  the  Cop¬ 
leys  and  Wetherells,  the  Scarletts  and 
Broughams — the  Denmans,  the  Pollocks  and 
Campbells,  the  Folletts,  the  Wildes,  the 
Kellys,  the  Thesigers,  the  Hills,  the  Tal- 
fourds,  the  Austins,  the  Cockburns,  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that, 
although  Copley  never  reached  the  eminence 
of  Erskine  or  Dunning  as  an  advocate,  or  the 
success  attained  by  Scarlett  and  Follett  as 
a  winner  of  common  jury  causes,  yet  that 
he  was  a  greater  adv'ocate  than  any  man  of 
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our  own  day,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Brougham ;  and  he  greatly  surpassed  Brough¬ 
am  in  knowledge  of  law,  in  clearness  of 
statement,  and  in  the  symmetry  and  structure 
of  a  style  beautifully  clear  and  English.  His 
knowledge,  too,  in  classical  literature  and 
in  history  was  far  more  correct  and  ac¬ 
curate  than  that  of  his  celebrated  con¬ 
temporary.  But  though  Copley  excelled 
Brougham  in  clearness  and  conciseness  of 
statement,  though  he  possessed  the  faculty 
of  putting  his  client’s  case  in  the  plainest 
and  most  perspicuous  light,  though  he  ar¬ 
gued  a  question  of  law  in  banco  with  a  com¬ 
prehensiveness,  a  vigor,  a  lucidity,  and  a 
depth,  not  attained  by  any  man  since,  with 
the  exception  of  the  late  Sir  William  Follett 
— though  he  examined  and  cross-examined 
witnesses  with  marvelous  skill,  yet  there  were 
causes — causes  in  which  feelings  of  indigna¬ 
tion  and  horror  were  to  be  roused — in  which 
he  could  not  compete  with  Brougham  ;  and 
he  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  now  eccentric 
personage  in  powers  of  exposition  and  of 
sarcasm. 

Wetherell’s  greatest  effort,  perhaps  his 
only  great  effort  before  a  jury,  was  in  the 
case  of  Watson.  But  though  a  repository  of 
learning  of  all  kinds,  he  had  no  qualification 
for  an  advocate  in  political  causes,  excepting 
great  vehemence  of  feeling.  Scarlett  was  the 
greatest  winner  of  verdicts  in  his  own  day, 
and  probably  since  the  days  of  Erskine,  with 
the  exception  of  Garrow.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  ingenuity  and  acuteness,  capable  of 
drawing  the  most  subtle  and  delicate  distinc¬ 
tions  ;  well  informed  in  his  own  profession, 
and,  indeed,  generally  well  read,  more  es¬ 
pecially  in  classical  literature.  Over  com¬ 
mon  juries,  and  over  special  juries  also,  in 
mercantile  cases,  he  ruled  supreme.  But 
his  most  fulsome  flatterer  never  supposed, 
however  ingenious  his  addresses,  and  how¬ 
ever  colloquially  pure  his  language,  that  he 
was  to  be  named  as  a  great  and  eloquent  ad¬ 
vocate.  It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of 
his  career  to  have  lived  in  quiet  times,  and 
to  have  been  concerned  in  every-day  causes, 
in  which  discretion,  judgment,  and  sound 
sense,  and  the  absence  of  all  exaggeration, 
go  further  than  eloquence. 

In  great  causes,  and  more  especially  in  the 
Queen’s  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Brougham  exhibited  many  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  an  advocate,  and  that  he  also,  in 
the  King’s  Bench,  now  and  then,  surpassed 
any  man  of  his  time.  But  though  he  took 
the  foremost  rank  as  a  debater  in  the  senate, 
and  was  capable  of  making  a  better  speech 
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either  to  a  single  judge,  to  the  full  court,  or 
to  a  jury,  than  any  man  who  flourished  at 
the  bar,  when  he  left  it  for  the  wool-sack  in 
1830,  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  he 
never  shone  with  the  luminous  splendor  of 
Erskine  in  England  or  of  Curran  in  Ireland. 

No  man  in  our  day  has  brought  greater 
sincerity,  zeal,  ardor,  and  fearlessness,  to  the 
advocate’s  task  than  Thomas  Denman.  In 
fearlessness,  he  was  the  only  man  of  his  time 
to  be  compared  to  Erskine.  In  earnest  ener¬ 
gy,  when  he  deemed  his  cause  was  good,  or 
the  principle  he  contended  for  just,  neither 
the  frowns  of  judges  nor  of  princes  could 
prevent  him  from  doing  his  duty.  Mr.  Den¬ 
man’s  voice  was  sonorous,  deep-toned,  and 
impressive ;  he  was  an  excellent  classical 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  a  liberal  and  ingenuous 
mind,  and  more  learned  in  the  lore  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  than  the  world  allowed. 

Pollock — who  is  now  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer — who  followed  him,  was  an  amia¬ 
ble  man,  of  very  considerable  classical  at¬ 
tainments,  and  some  taste  ;  but  though  a 
pleasing  and  rhythmical  speaker,  he  was  dif¬ 
fuse  and  wearisome,  and  had  no  pretensions 
to  the  title  of  advocate.  Campbell,  though 
a  profounder  and  better  read  lawyer  than 
any  of  those  we  have  recently  mentioned — 
though,  indeed,  a  better  read  lawyer  than  any 
men  of  the  elder  school,  with  the  exception 
of  Scott,  Abbott,  Sugden,  Holroyd,  Richard¬ 
son,  Hullock,  Park,  Tindal,  and  Patteson,  pos¬ 
sessed  no  one  gift  or  attribute  of  the  advocate. 
His  person  was  awkward  and  ungainly  ;  his 
countenance,  heavy,  dull,  and  unimpressive  ; 
there  was  “  the  cheek  of  parchment  and  the 
eye  of  stone  his  voice  was  creaky  and  un- 
melodious  ;  his  style — if  style  it  could  be 
called  —  bald,  disjointed,  and  graceless. 
Though  a  tolerable  Latin  scholar,  and  a 
passable  historian,  the  ex-leader  of  the  Ox¬ 
ford  circuit  had  no  pretensions  to  deep  or 
elegant  learning.  Yet,  by  perse veringly 
plodding  on.  Lord  Campbell,  though  as 
little  brilliantly  endowed  as  any  man  we 
know,  has  risen  to  be  solicitor  and  attorney- 
general,  to  be  Lord-Chancellor  of  Ireland,  to 
be  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and,  as  we  before  said,  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
ministers.  And  now  while  we  write  he 
aspires  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench. 

Sir  William  Follett  possessed  a  much  finer 
intellect  than  Lord  Campbell,  though  we 
should  hesitate  in  pronouncing  him  to  have 
been  a  better  lawyer.  He  was  also  gifted 
with  the  sweetest  and  most  mellifluous  voice, 
the  utmost  suavity  of  manner,  great  purity 


of  style,  and  a  most  comprehensive  and  a 
most  subtle  intellect.  But  though  he  stated 
a  case  admirably  and  luminously,  and  left 
nothing  that  could  be  explained  unexplained 
in  his  reply,  he  wanted  the  higher  gifts  of 
oratory.  He  could  always  convince  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  rarely  or  ever  did  he  touch  the 
feelings. 

Though  his  was  an  intellect  that  could  ac- 

O 

complish  almost  anything,  if  his  powers  were 
directed  to  any  given  bent  or  direction,  yet 
it  so  happened,  that  from  being  obliged  to 
make  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he 
dedicated  himself  wholly  to  the  pursuit  of 
his  profession,  and  all  its  technicalities.  He 
became,  in  consequence,  a  perfect  and  most 
accomplished  English  lawyer  in  every  branch 
of  law,  from  the  minutest  point  of  practice 
and  pleading,  up  to  the  highest  questions 
discussed  before  a  court  of  appeal  or  of  der¬ 
nier  resort.  But  he  was  not  a  scholar  in  any 
sense,  nor  a  jurist.  A  man  with  less  litera¬ 
ture  has  seldom  attained  so  high  a  position 
in  a  profession  presumed  to  be  learned,  and 
believed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  elements, 
at  least,  of  polite  learning.  He  found  a  diffi¬ 
culty  even  in  reading  a  French  letter.  The 
most  eminent  defect  of  Follett  was  his  love  of 
money — we  may  at  once  say,  his  avarice. 
To  this  he  sacrificed  his  ease,  his  com¬ 
fort,  his  real  fame,  and  at  length  his  life. 

Wilde  was  a  man  less  scholastically  edu¬ 
cated  than  Follett — more  illiterate  in  the 
learning  to  be  gleaned  in  books,  in  schools, 
and  in  universities,  of  which  he  knew  little, 
and  never  had  been  an  alumnus.  But  he 
possessed  more  of  the  qualities  and  attributes 
of  a  great  advocate  than  Follett.  Though 
almost  always  too  diffuse,  and  not  seldom 
turgid,  he  was  earnest,  he  was  ardent,  and 
occasionally  eloquent;  and  if  he  had  not 
been  intensely  cockneyish  and  eminently  un¬ 
derbred,  might  not  have  been  so  undervalued 
as  he  always  was  by  the  more  fastidious  of 
his  brethren. 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  inter¬ 
vened  between  1805  and  1830,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Irish  and  Scotch  bars 
generally  surpassed  the  English  in  eloquence, 
and  in  all  branches  of  advocacy.  Curran, 
Plunkett,  Bushe,  Ponsonby,  Saurin,  Joy, 
Pennefather,  Burrowes,  Ball,  Quin,  Goold, 
Wallace,  Warren,  Holmes,  O’Connell,  Black- 
burne.  North,  O’Loghlen,  Shiel,  Woulfe, 
present  a  rare  combination  of  every  kind  of 
eloquence  and  learning ;  and  in  Scotland  we 
may  cite  Clerk,  Jeffrey,  Cranstoun,  Murray, 
Rutherford,  Lord  Robertson,  and  others. 

!  The  Kellys,  the  Thesigers,  the  Hills,  the 
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Austins,  the  Cockburns  are  yet  at  the  bar, 
but  Talfourd,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  cir¬ 
cuit,  was  removed  from  it,  and  raised  to  a 
puisnb  judgeship  in  the  Common  Pleas — a 
late  and  insufficient  testimony  to  his  eminent 
merits.  Talfourd  had  ever  been,  in  the 
worst  of  times,  a  liberal  politician,  and  from 
his  earliest  appearance  on  his  circuit,  was 
loved  for  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  the 
generosity  of  his  nature  ;  for  his  probity, 
simplicity,  and  unaffectedness ;  for  his  love 
of  letters  and  of  learning,  and  for  his  stren¬ 
uous  pursuit  of  the  law  under  discouraging 
circumstances. 

But  his  love  of  literature  never  for  one 
moment  interfered  with  the  most  zealous 
attention  to  his  profession — a  profession  he 
perfectly  mastered  in  early  life.  No  circuit 
that  he  traveled  for  the  last  twenty  years — 
i.  e.,  from  1830  down  to  the  summer  of  1849 
— passed  without  affording  some  proof  of  his 
eloquence,  pathos,  and  irresistible  power 
over  the  noblest  and  most  generous  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  the  best  instincts  of  our  nature. 
But  with  all  his  richness  of  fancy,  variety  of 
imagery,  fertility  of  illustration,  and  copious 
flow  of  words — with  all  his  tenderness  and 
powers  of  persuasion,  Talfourd,  though  a 
considerable  advocate,  never  was  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  Erskine,  to  Curran,  to  Plunkett,  to 
Bushe,  to  Brougham,  or  to  O’Connell — this 
last  a  great,  a  very  great  advocate,  though 
of  most  vicious  taste  and  unequal  powers. 
Talfourd — to  his  credit  be  it  said — could 
only  plead  with  heart  and  soul  honorable  and 
honest  causes.  He  could  not  read  an  affi¬ 
davit  like  a  late  eminent  member  of  his  cir¬ 
cuit  ;  he  could  not  “  lie  like  truth,”  and  take 
Heaven  to  witness  to  a  falsehood.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  Whig  ministry — it  is  to  the 
credit  of  his  old  friend  and  brother  circuiteer. 
Lord  Campbell,  that  this  man  of  genius  and 
irreproachable  character,  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  his  profession,  has  been  at 
length  promoted. 

The  members  of  the  Oxford  circuit,  on 
which  he  reflected  such  lustre,  gave  him  a 
farewell  feast  on  Saturday,  the  15th  Novem¬ 
ber,  in  the  past  year.  His  speech,  on  re¬ 
turning  thanks  for  his  health,  proposed  by 
the  amiable  and  excellent  Whateley,  who 
succeeds  to  the  lead  of  the  circuit,  will  long 
be  remembered,  for  its  earnest,  manly,  and 
independent  tone. 

Although  he  admitted  that  a  literary 
career  had  brought  upon  him  the  unfavora¬ 
ble  judgment  of  the  public, — a  public  which 
stupidly  persists  in  thinking  that  no  man  can 
be  a  poet  and  a  lawyer,  or  an  orator  and  a 


lawyer, — yet  he  proclaimed  that  his  circuit 
and  brother  barristers  had  protected  him 
against  the  public  and  against  himself.  This 
is  undoubtedly  true.  From  men  who  had 
gone  fifty-eight  or  sixty  circuits  with  him, 
Talfourd  could,  the  day  before  he  was  made 
a  judge,  have  called  skilled  witnesses  to  prove 
that  he  was  lawyer,  scholar,  poet,  orator, 
man  of  genius — and,  better  than  all,  a  man 
of  sincerity,  truth,  and  honor.  He  is  now  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  in  so  far  as 
an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  a  man  who 
has  only  sat  one  term,  he  gives  promise  of 
being  an  excellent  judge  in  a  court  which 
possesses  the  soundest  of  scientific  lawyers, 
Mr.  Justice  Maule  ;  and  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  learned  of  municipal  lawyers,  and  one 
of  the  most  learned  of  pleaders,  Mr.  Vaughan 
Williams.  Long  may  he  enjoy  the  ermine 
which  he  has  so  well  earned. 

During  the  period  to  which  we  have  last 
more  immediately  referred — i.  e.,  to  the 
quarter  of  a  century  from  1820  to  1845,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  French  bar,  in 
eloquence,  considerably  surpassed  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and,  indeed,  even  long  antecedently. 
Lemaistre  and  Patru  were  superior  in  fire, 
feeling,  and  enthusiasm,  to  any  of  the  pleaders 
in  our  courts.  Lemaistre  was  ardent,  im¬ 
aginative,  fervent,  and  brilliant,  but  his  efforts 
at  the  bar  are  disfigured  by  a  misplaced  eru¬ 
dition — by  far-fetched  and  recondite  illustra¬ 
tions — by  a  vain-glorious  pedantry  and 
discursiveness,  travestied,  more  than  two 
centuries  afterward,  by  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell. 

Patru  exercised  more  influence  on  the 
literature  of  France  than  any  single  advocate 
ever  exercised  in  England,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon.  Patru, 
according  to  Voltaire,  was  the  advocate  who 
introduced  a  pure  style  at  the  bar.  He  cul¬ 
tivated  his  language  with  rare  assiduity,  and 
was  the  first  to  give  to  French  that  impress 
of  clearness  and  precision  by  which  it  has 
been  since  his  time  distinguished.  Patru 
was,  like  most  of  the  French  advocates,  as 
much  a  man  of  letters  as  of  law.  Vaugelas 
was  indebted  to  him  for  nearly  all  his 
critical  remarks,  and  he  is  praised  by 
our  own  David  Hume  as  a  man  of  fine 
genius. 

Erard  and  Terasson  were  advocates  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  tact,  by  a  certain  rotundity  o  1 
phrase,  and  by  great  adroitness.  Both  were 
without  vigor  and  vitality.  We  have  had 
many  such  advocates  among  the  bar  of  oui 
own  day. 

Among  the  advocates  of  the  eighteenth 
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century,  Gerbier  was  unquestionably  the 
greatest.  He  must  have  somewhat  resembled 
our  own  Murray.  He  is  described,  in  the 
memoirs  published  about  six  years  ago  by 
the  elder  Berryer,  as  a  person  of  the  rarest 
natural  endowments — a  soft  and  sonorous 
voice,  noble  and  dignified  action,  and  majestic 
attitudes.  But  in  addition  to  high  mental 
gifts,  he  possessed  a  sensibility  and  a  fancy 
of  which  Murray  was  destitute.  No  French 
advocate,  and  we  believe  no  English,  ever 
received  the  large  fees  obtained  by  Gerbier. 
It  is  recorded  by  M.  Berryer  that  a  French 
colonial  governor  handed  to  Gerbier  a  fee  of 
300,000  francs,  or  £12,000  of  our  money, 
a  larger  sum  by  £4000  than  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde  received  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Small  V.  Aiwood.  On  the  death  of  Gerbier, 
in  1789,  his  mantle  appears  to  have  fallen 
on  M.  Delamelle. 

The  Revolution,  which  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  dissolving  the  parliament,  dispersed, 
and  indeed  it  may  be  said,  destroyed  the 
order  of  advocates.  A  decree  of  the  1 1  th 
Sept.,  1790,  declared  that  advocates  were 
no  longer  advocates — that  they  should  not 
form  an  order  or  corporation,  or  wear  a  pro¬ 
fessional  costume.  With  the  independence 
of  the  profession,  its  eloquence  disappeared. 

The  modern  bar  of  France  may  be  said  to 
date  from  1810.  But  though  the  order  of 
advocates  was  then  restored,  yet  its  ancient 
discipline  was  imperfectly  established.  Na¬ 
poleon  entertained  an  aversion  against  the 
profession.  The  tyrant  loathed  independence  * 
in  every  form  and  shape,  and  it  needs  not  to 
be  told  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  debate 
incident  to  forensic  contests  are  unfavorable 
to  despotism  or  military  autocracy.  The 
restoration  of  the  order  was  therefore  clogged 
with  restrictions.  The  Minister,  of  Justice 
possessed,  of  his  own  mere  motion  and  au¬ 
thority,  the  power  of  disbarring,  and  of 
inflicting  on  the  advocate  such  other  disci¬ 
pline  as  he  should  think  fit.  A  political  test 
was  also  imposed  on  advocates,  and  petty 
spite  was  carried  to  the  extent  of  not  admit¬ 
ting  a  single  advocate  into  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

The  French  bar,  to  its  honor  be  it  said, 
neither  fawned  on  nor  flattered  Napoleon. 
They  exercised  their  calling  irrespective  of 
his  threats,  as  undaunted  men,  as  men  of 
conscience  and  of  honor.  Bonnet  (like  Cur¬ 
ran)  defended,  environed  by  bristling  bayo¬ 
nets,  Moreau,  with  calm  intrepidity,  powerful 
reasoning,  and  consummate  art. 

The  government  of  Louis  XVIII.  exhibited 
no  prejudice  against  advocates.  In  the  pro¬ 


cess  of  Marshal  Ney,  Berryer  the  elder,  and 
De  la  Croix  Franville  sustained  their  high 
reputations.  It  was  in  this  trial,  too,  that 
Dupin  aine,  now  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  first  distinguished  himself. 

Of  M.  Dupin,  we  have  already  spoken  at 
some  length  in  an  article  on  the  public  men 
of  France.*  Though  not  a  pei'son  of  genius, 
yet  he  is  an  advocate  of  great  learning, 
subtlety,  and  dialectical  skill,  of  great  vigor 
and  acumen,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
profession. 

Marie,  Chaix,  D’Este,  Ange,  and  Ber- 
viLLE,  now  stand  at  the  head  of  the  pro'‘es- 
sion  in  Paris  ;  for  Hennequin,  Mauguin, 
Berryer,  Dupin,  Odillon  Barrot,  may  be  said 
to  have  almost  retired  from  the  French  Bar. 

Hennequin  was  in  his  best  day  distin¬ 
guished  more  for  depth  and  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  profession  than  for  impassioned 
eloquence,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  the 
Maules,  the  Tauntons,  the  Richardsons,  the 
Erles,  the  Whitehursts,  the  Sergeants  Ste¬ 
phens  and  Starkies  of  the  English  Bar. 

Mauguin  was  and  is  a  man  of  a  different 
stamp.  Without  being  deficient  in  profes¬ 
sional  lore,  he  was  and  is  still  an  advocate  of 
a  facile  and  graceful  elocution,  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  Mr.  Cockburn,  but  more  graceful 
and  less  declamatory,  and  capable  of  higher 
flights  than  the  English  advocate. 

M.  Odillon  Barrot,  too,  of  whom  w^e  have 
before  spoken  in  the  article  on  the  public 
men  of  France,!  in  the  last  two  years  has 
ceased  to  plead,  and  now  may  be  said  to 
have  retired  from  the  French  bar.  But  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  was  a 
good  deal  employed  in  considerable  causes, 
and  argued  questions  gravely  and  learnedly, 
but  somewhat  too  philosophically. 

The  great  orator  of  the  French  bar,  how¬ 
ever,  though  he  now  rarely  pleads  causes,  is 
M.  Berryer,  till  the  death  of  his  father  called 
Berryer  fils.  M.  Berryer  is,  without  the 
slightest  doubt,  the  greatest — indeed,  the 
only  orator  in  France,  and  one  of  the  very 
few  which  Europe  can  boast.  Of  his  powers 
in  the  Assembly  we  have  already  spoken 
and  he  is,  when  he  appears  at  the  bar,  as 
unrivaled  as  in  the  Chamber.  He  comes 
nearer  to  Erskine  than  any  man  that  ever 
appeared  at  the  bar  in  France ;  and  had 
occasion  arisen  for  the  very  frequent  exercise 
of  his  faculties  in  great  political  trials — as 
was  the  case  in  Erskine’s  day  in  England — 


♦  See  British  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XIII., 
“  Public  Men  in  France.” 
t  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 
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he  would  have  equaled  Erskine  at  the  bar,  and  precision  of  phrase — more  flexibility  and 
as  he  exceeds  him  in  the  Senate.  gracefulness,  than  is  found  among  the  gener- 

LedruRollin,  when  the  French  Revolution  ality  of  their  brethren  of  England.  Barris- 
of  1848  broke  out,  was  fast  rising  into  emi-  tersin  France,  of  any  note,  are  well  grounded 
nence  and  importance  as  a  political  lawyer  in  in  the  civil  law  and  other  branches  of  hu- 
jury  causes  ;  and  he  possessed  considerable  mane  learning,  and  a  very  great  many  among 
natural  gifts  which  stood  him  in  great  stead  them  are  what  are  called  “  hommes  de  let- 
for  that  purpose.  But  having  entered  the  tres.”  Though  we  do  not  say  there  is  more 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  his  career  was  sus-  equality  among  them  than  prevails  in  the 
pended,  and  finally  checked,  by  an  involun-  profession  in  England,  yet  there  is  a  larger 
tary  exile.  spirit  of  friendliness  and  brotherhood.  They 

Since  M.  Rollin’s  flight  from  France,  M.  are  less  envious  of  each  other’s  successes, 
Jules  Favre  seems,  in  a  great  measure,  to  and  less  jealous  of  each  other’s  renown, 
have  occupied  his  place.  M.  Favre  is,  pos-  There  is  also  more  generousness  anddisinter- 
sibly,  a  man  of  more  solid  attainments,  but  estednesss  in  respect  of  money.  In  these 
he  wants  suavity,  grace,  and  a  conciliatory  last  particulars  they  advantageously  contrast 
spirit.  He  is  too  angular  and  morose,  too  with  the  bar  of  England,  and  resemble  more 
much  of  a  cold  dialectician,  to  have  great  the  bar  of  Ireland  and  the  advocates  of  Scot- 
success  in  moving  men’s  feelings.  land. 

Such  are  some  of  the  prominent  men  now.  We  feel  a  great  difficulty  in  speaking  of 
or  recently,  before  the  public  in  France.  the  actual  practitioners  now  at  the  bar  of  Eng- 

It  now  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  land.  Never  at  any  period  within  a  century 
state,  that  a  candidate  for  the  French  bar  and  a  half  was  the  profession  at  so  low  an 
must  be  a  Frenchman  by  birth.  He  must  intellectual  ebb  as  at  this  moment.  It  is  not 
also  have  gone  through  a  three  years*  course  that  there  is  any  deficiency  of  the  day-labor- 
of  study,  commenced  after  the  completion  of  ers,  the  plodding  formalists  of  the  profession, 
his  sixteenth  year,  at  a  recognized  school  of  These  exist  in  greater  numbers,  and  are  prob- 
law.  He  must,  further,  have  obtained  his  ably  as  competent  and  well  read  in  the  lore 
diploma  as  a  licencie-en- droit,  which  must  of  the  blue  books  and  practice  cases  as  any 
be  submitted  to  the  attorney-general  of  the  of  their  predecessors.  But  superior  intellects 
court  at  which  he  proposes  to  be  admitted,  and  brilliant  talents  are,  in  our  day,  altogeth^ 
If  the  attorney -general’s  consent  be  obtained,  er  wanting.  There  is  no  Erskine,  no  Mur- 
he  is  presented  to  the  court  by  a  third  advo-  ray,  no  Law,  no  Romilly,  no  Brougham,  no 
cate,  when  he  takes  the  prescribed  oath.  Copley,  no  Denman,  no  Follett ;  we  have  not 
His  name  is  then  recorded  by  the  registrar,  even,  in  our  time,  a  Best,  a  Garrow,  or  a 
and  endorsed  on  his  diploma.  Thus  com-  Scarlett. 

mences  his  career  as  a  stagiare,  in  which  po-  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  a  lay  reader 
sition  he  remains  for  three  years.  At  the  — but  the  fact  is  not  the  less  deplorably 
expiration  of  that  period,  he  is  eligible  to  be  true — that  with  the  exception  of  half  a 
placed  on  the  tablet  or  roll  of  advocates,  dozen  men,  we  can  scarcely  name  a  barrister 
provided  the  inscription  of  his  name  be  ap-  who  can  now  address  a  jury,  in  an  important 
proved  by  the  Conseil  de  Discipline — a  cause,  with  average  ability.  Sir  Frederick 
council  elected  from  among  the  whole  body  Thesiger,  Sir  John  Jervis,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly, 
of  advocates,  and  presided  over  by  an  officer  Mr.  Mathew  Hill,  and  Mr.  Cockburn,  may 
termed  a  batonnier.  These  formularies  in  no  be  mentioned  as  among  the  best  specimens, 
respect  resemble  what  in  England  is  termed  and  among  these  there  is  only  one  who  can 
a  “  call  to  the  bar,”  which  with  us  takes  be  called  eloquent,  and  Mr.  Cockburn’s  is 
place  after  dinner,  in  the  private  rooms  of  the  eloquence  more  of  the  rhetorician,  than 
the  benchers,  at  one  of  the  four  inns  of  of  the  man  of  fervid  and  impassioned  feeling, 
court — namely,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  or  Gray’s,  or  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  is  an  exceedingly 
the  Inner  or  Middle  Temple.  personable  man,  of  prepossessing  appearance. 

The  limits  assigned  to  us  in  this  paper  of  pleasing  and  fluent  utterance,  of  popular 
forbid  further  remark  on  the  bar  of  France,  and  animated  manner.  His  style  is  limpid 
But  we  ought,  in  taking  leave  of  this  portion  and  flowing  ;  he  states  facts  clearly  and  lu- 
of  the  subject,  to  say,  that  the  leading  men  cidly  ;  he  declaims  with  peculiar  emphasis 
of  the  bar  in  that  country  are  far  less  pon-  and  enunciation  ;  and  in  a  good  cause,  by  his 
derous,  prosy,  and  oracular,  than  their  breth-  impetuous  ardor  and  earnest  zeal,  carries  the 
ren,  the  leaders  of  the  bar  in  England,  jury  along  with  him.  But  though  a  pleasing 
There  is  about  them  more  neatness,  fluency,  and  earnest  declaimer,  no  man  supposes  him 
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have  the  oratorical  powers  of  an  Erskine 
or  a  Brougham,  the  force  and  vigor  of  a  : 
Wilde,  the  sagacity  of  a  Garrow  or  a  Scar¬ 
lett,  or  the  legal  lore  of  a  Follett ora  Camp¬ 
bell.  The  attorney-general  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is,  we  readily  allow,  an  honorable  and 
high-minded  man,  and  one  of  the  best  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  day  with  a  just  and  good  cause, 
but  nobody  believes  that,  in  retaining  him, 
he  engages  the  services  of  a  great  advocate, 
a  great  lawyer,  a  great  scholar,  or  a  great 
jurist. 

The  present  attorney-general,  Sir  John 
Jervis,  understands  the  practice  of  the  courts 
well,  is  an  excellent  case  lawyer,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  well-read  in  his  profession.  He  is  a 
man  of  subtle  and  acute  intellect,  not  want¬ 
ing  in  courage  or  self-possession,  and  not  de¬ 
ficient  in  fluency,  but,  albeit  most  respectable 
as  a  lawyer,  as  an  advocate  he  cannot  be 
compared  with  his  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Jer¬ 
vis,  who  for  many  years  led  the  Oxford  cir¬ 
cuit. 

A  man  of  much  more  intellectual  ability 
than  either  the  Whig  or  the  Peel  Attorney- 
general  is  Mr.  Mathew  Hill.  In  any  con¬ 
siderable  cause,  notwithstanding  certain  de¬ 
fects  of  manner,  Mr.  Hill  is  a  really  able  and 
effective  advocate.  Occasionally,  his  efforts 
in  this  respect  have  been  very  masterly  and 
vigorous,  indicating  a  well-stored  mind,  and 
a  greater  degree  of  reading,  research,  and 
comprehensiveness  than  usually  fall  to  the 
lot  of  practicing  barrister  in  our  day.  It  may 
be  said  that  Mr.  Hill’s  efforts  smell  of  the 
lamp,  that  they  are  marked  by  the  lima  labor. 
Granted  that  it  is  so,  what  does  this  prove 
but  that  no  high  degree  of  excellence  can  be 
attained  without  labor  ?  Men  do  not  be¬ 
come  painters,  sculptors,  or  actors,  without 
study,  reflection,  and  perpetual  labor.  How 
can  they  hope,  then,  to  become  advocates 
d'emblte,  or  at  a  bound  ? 

Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  has,  during  the  last 
twelvemonth,  in  a  great  degree,  retired  from 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  now  rarely 
appears,  unless  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil,  or  in  cases  in  which  he  is  brought  special, 
as  it  is  called,  into  Westminster  Hall.  But 
from  the  elevation  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  un¬ 
til  the  beginning  of  1849,  he  had  the  pick  of 
the  best  legal  business,  and  always  performed 
his  work  with  consummate  acumen,  subtlety, 
and  address.  The  style  of  speaking  of  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly  is  eminently  legal.  His  sen¬ 
tences  are  short,  clear,  and  symmetrical ;  he 
arranges  his  facts  lucidly,  he  grasps  his  de¬ 
tails  with  considerable  artistic  skill  and  effect. 


He  is  ever  chaste,  natural,  and  uninvolved  ; 
and  without  being  an  ad  captandum  speaker, 
or  descending  to  colloquial  phrases,  can  make 
himself  thoroughly  understood  by  a  jury. 
He  possesses  great  judgment  and  tact,  is  an 
excellent  pleader,  a  good  mercantile  lawyer, 
and  generally  is  well-read  in  the  common  law 
of  the  land,  yet,  though  a  clear  and  dex¬ 
trous  arguer  of  cases,  he  is  not  a  man  of  elo¬ 
quence.  To  scholarship,  Mr.  Kelly  has  no 
pretensions  whatever,  though  he  has  some 
knowledge  of  modern  languages,  and  is  tol¬ 
erably  read  in  English  literature.  Of  a  do¬ 
cile  nature,  and  of  flexible  mind,  he  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  those  men  who  can  get  up  any 
subject  on  or  for  a  particular  occasion,  so  as 
to  please  and  satisfy  an  attorney,  if  not  to 
carry  the  court  or  lead  captive  the  jury. 

Mr.  Cockburn  is  considerably  the  young¬ 
est  in  years  of  the  gentlemen  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  is  certainly  a  more  accomplished 
and  elegant  scholar,  and  much  more  a  man 

one  of  them.  Not  a 


of  the  world  than  any 
very  profound  lawyer,  he  is  yet  so  well  skill¬ 
ed  in  the  principles  of  the  science,  and  has  so 
scholarly  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  that 
he  can  readily  grasp  any  principle  of  juris¬ 
prudence.  His  intellect  is  so  clear,  his  pow¬ 
er  of  generalization  so  rapid  and  so  sure,  his 
felicity  of  expression  so  great,  that  he  readily 
makes  himself  master  of  details.  In  dealing 
with  the  passions  of  men,  Mr.  Cockburn  pos¬ 
sesses  greater  powers  than  any  of  his  com¬ 
petitors  wearing  a  silk  gown.  Within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  he  has  had  a  very 
great  increase  of  business,  and  as  he  is  yet 
comparatively  young — his  age  is  about  five- 
and- forty — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  prac¬ 
tice  and  a  larger  experience  of  men  may  make 
him  a  greater  advocate  than  he  now  is — 
though  confessedly  he  surpasses  any  of  his 
brethren  in  eloquence  since  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  to  the  bench.  To 
say,  however,  that  he  is  a  great  advocate, 
unless  as  great  among  smaller  men,  would 
be  incorrect.  Mr.  Cockburn,  when  not  very 
many  years  at  the  bar,  obtained  considerable 
practice,  and  latterly  one  of  the  largest  prac¬ 
tices  before  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  this  branch  of  the  law  three 
times  larger  incomes  have  been  made,  than 
ever  have  been  acquired  in  the  regular  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  profession.  In  1844,  1845,  and 
1846,  Mr.  Charles  Austin  is  said  to  have 
made  on  an  average  more  than  £40,000  a 
year.  The  Hon.  John  Talbot  is  known  to 
have  made  more  than  £12,000  a  year;  and 
juniors  who  have  never  attained  £200  a  year 
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and  £4000  a  year,  during  those  three  years 
before  committees.  This  is  an  exceptional 
state  of  things,  it  is  true,  owing  altogether  to 
the  railway  mania,  but  Mr.  Austin,  from 
1832,  had  steadily  risen  into  the  first  rank  in 
this  parliamentary  practice,  and  therefore  it 
is  necessary  to  say  something  of  such  a 
man. 

Unquestionably  Mr.  Austin  possesses  great 
powers  of  exposition,  and  of  lucid  explana¬ 
tion — he  has  at  command  a  copious  flow  of 
words  and  of  ideas — he  is  ardent  and  cool  at 
one  and  the  same  time — he  possesses  the  re¬ 
flective  and  the  perceptive  faculties  in  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well-balanced  proportion,  and  he 
is  a  man,  moreover,  very  well  read  in  ancient 
and  modern  literature.  But  like  most  sud¬ 
denly  successful  men — like  men  who  from 
small  beginnings  have  grown  immensely  and 
speedily  wealtliy,  he  is  inordinately  conceit¬ 
ed — indeed,  preposterously  conceited  for  a 
man  so  generally  capable  and  well-in¬ 
formed. 

Of  genius  or  imagination  Mr.  Austin  pos¬ 
sesses  not  a  particle,  and  though  a  clear, 
and  occasionally  an  ardent  and  impassioned 
speaker,  he  cannot  be  called  eloquent.  A 
man,  however,  of  such  acquirements  and 
ability,  and  now  of  such  large  wealth — and 
said  to  be  of  such  strong  political  opinions, 
ought  to  have  taken  some  part  either  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  not  have  appeared 
only  as  a  neutral  on  the  political  field.  But 
the  besetting  and  eminent  vice  of  Mr.  Austin 
is  an  insatiable  love  of  money.  While  Mr. 
Cockburn,  by  no  means  a  rich  man,  re¬ 
nounced  a  most  lucrative  parliamentary  prac¬ 
tice  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Austin  is  known  as  an  immensely  rich  man, 
who  has  stuck  by  his  parliamentary  practice, 
and  prefers  to  count  his  gains,  rather  than 
to  do  the  state  some  service  as  a  senator  or 
a  politician. 

Of  the  barristers  who  are  considerable 
juniors,  as  it  is  called — i.  e.,  men  who  take 
the  burden  of  cases  upon  their  shoulders, 
we  have  not  spoken.  Many  of  the  most 
successful  of  this  dull  tribe  is  composed  of 
men  who  have  been  bred  up  as  attorneys, 
attorneys’  clerks  (not' articled  clerks),  or  who 
have  commenced  life  as  errand-bovs  in  an 
attorney’s  firm,  or  as  sweepers  of  offices  or 
chambers,  or  servers  of  summonses.  Nine¬ 
teen  out  of  twenty  of  the  men  doing  second 
or  third-rate  business  at  the  bar  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  and  making  from  £500  to  £1500 
a  year,  are  persons  who  have  either  been  at¬ 
torneys  a  few  years  ago,  or  the  sons,  broth¬ 
ers,  or  cousins  of  attorneys — or  who  have 


married  the  sisters,  daughters,  or  the  female 
relatives  of  successful  attorneys.-  A  gentle¬ 
man  of  scholarlike  education,  of  liberal  at¬ 
tainments,  of  guileless  and  unsuspecting  na¬ 
ture,  just  escaped  from  the  university,  has 
no  chance  with  such  men  as  these.  There 
is  no  fair  start  for  the  man  of  this  sort,  who 
desires  to  know  his  profession  as  a  science. 
The  smart  tradesman  who  knows  it  mechan¬ 
ically  as  a  craft,  beats  him  hollow.  On  a 
considerable  circuit  in  England,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  gentleman  of  twelve  years’ 
standing  at  the  bar,  making  his  *£1200  or 
£1500  a  year,  who,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
yeaVs  ago,  traveled  the  very  circuit,  which 
he  now  follows  as  a  barrister,  as  a  clerk  to  a 
great  attorney  agency  house  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
In  this  guise,  he  became  acquainted  with 
every  attorney  and  every  attorney’s  clerk 
through  the  whole  circuit.  When  called  to 
the  bar,  such  acquaintances  and  friends  were 
useful  in  a  double  sense.  Then  what  a 
knowledge  of  practice  and  routine  must  any 
man  have  gained  who  learned  his  profession 
in  this  manner!  It  is  curious  that,  while 
regularly  admitted  and  sworn  attorneys  must 
be  off  the  roll  for  a  certain  time,  before  they 
are  allowed  to  enter  as  students  for  the  bar, 
that  an  attorney’s  writing  or  copying  clerk 
(we  speak  not  of  an  articled  clerk)  or  the 
sweeper  of  an  attorney’s  office  or  chambers, 
may  enter  at  once  as  a  student,  and  may  be 
sworn  a  barrister  three  days  after  he  leaves 
the  service  of  the  lowest  practitioner  in 
Lyon’s,  Clement’s,  or  Thavies  Inn.  If  such  a 
system  produced  Saunderses,  or  Pattesons,  or 
Maules,  or  Parkes,  or  Vaughan  Williamses,  we 
could  see  the  benefit  of  it-»-if  it  produced  Ers- 
kines,  or  Currans,  we  might  applaud  it,  but 
it  produces  excellence  in  no  one  way.  It 
merely  enables  attorneys’  clerks,  ex-attorneys, 
attorneys’  sons  and  brothers-in-law,  brothers, 
and  cousins,  to  start  with  a  handful  of  briefs 
from  the  commencement  of  their  career,  and 
to  daily  acquire,  by  doing  some  business  of  a 
tenth-rate  kind,  a  certain  species  of  mental 
and  professional  dexterity  of  the  very  lowest 
character.  The  men  of  this  calibre,  and 
there  are  at  least  sixty  or  seventy  of  them 
in  Westminster  Hall,  making  from  £300  to 
£2000  a  year,  are  essentially  neither  more 
nor  less  than  tradesmen — than  journeymen 
lawyers,  who  set  about  their  work  in  the 
spirit  of  mechanics  or  handicraftsmen. 
Either  this  system  should  be  put  an  end  to, 
or  it  should  be  adopted  for  all.  Compel 
every  candidate  for  the  bar  to  pass  one  year 
in  an  atttorney’s  office,  and  the  evil — or, 
more  properly  to  describe  it,  the  unfair  ad- 
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vantage — which  a  few  very  illiterate,  and 
not  very  high-principled,  yet  well-drilled 
persons  possess,  would  pass  away. 

In  looking  over  what  we  have  written,  we 
feel  obliged  to  confess  that  eloquence  and  high 
gifts,  generally  rare  amongst  the  advocates 
of  England,  has  now  nearly  perished  from 
amongst  us.  It  is  well  stated  in  a  recently- 
published  work  of  considerable  research, 
which  only  fell  in  our  way  at  the  twelfth 
hour,*  that  one  reason  of  the  decay  of  every¬ 
thing  resembling  eloquence  is  the  excessive 
degree  of  technicality  which  pervades  every 
portion  of  English  law.  Though  we  do  not 
deny  that  the  principles  of  special  pleading 
are  based  in  rigid  logic,  yet  we  must  admit — 
with  Mr.  John  George  Phillimore, — who  has 
recently  published  an  admirable  summary  j 
of  the  Roman  law,  which  we  have  prefixed 
to  this  article,  and  who  had  previously  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  a  spirited  pamphlet  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Lord  Cottenham,f  on  law  reform, 
— that  the  wire-drawn  distinctions  of  special- 
pleading  are  the  disgrace  and  the  opprobrium 
of  our  age.  To  meander  through  such 
mazes  would  puzzle  the  subtilest  intellect, 
and  tax  to  the  utmost  the  powers  of  a  really 
robust,  masculine  understanding,  and  some¬ 
times  tax  such  powers  altogether  in  vain. 
The  involved  phraseology,  the  expletives,  the 
synonymes,  the  pleonasms,  the  obscure  and 
barbarous  verbiage  of  the  modern  system  of 
pleading,  are  really  the  disgrace  of  our  time 
and  system,  j  These  abuses  are  excrescences 
of  comparatively  modern  growth  on  the 
ancient  body  of  English  law,  for  in  the  earlier 
time  pleadings  were  delivered  ore  tenus  at  the 
bar,  and  not  written.  The  evil  has  been 
much  increased  by  a  body  of  very  ingenious 
and  subtle  js:entlemen  actimj  under  the  bar  as 
special  pleaders,  and  it  must  be  averred  that 
for  the  last  half  century  or  more,  our  courts 
of  justice  in  England  have  been  far  too  prone 
to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  refined  and  technical 
points  of  objection  which  subtle  pleaders  be¬ 
low  the  bar  delight  to  raise,  and  pettifoggers 
at  the  bar  have  a  peculiar  glory  in  sustaining 
in  court. 

The  overgrown  mass — the  immense,  shape¬ 
less,  and  unwieldy  body  of  the  English  law'  is 
an  impediment  not  less  formidable  to  ora¬ 
tory  than  the  technicality  of  pleading.  The 


*  Hortensius,  or  the  Advocate,  an  Historical  Es¬ 
say,  by  William  Forsyth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at- 
law,  late  Fell,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  J. 
Murray:  1S46. 

f  Phillimore’s  Letter  to  Lord  Cottenham.  Ridg- 
way:  1S47. 


volumes  of  the  statutes  at  large  now  amount, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  to  about  thirty-three 
volumes  quarto,  of  about  850  pages  each 
volume.  On  the  construction  of  these  stat¬ 
utes  there  are  annually  published  about 
thirty  volumes  of  Reports,  containing,  also, 
at  an  average,  from  700  to  800  pages  of 
matter,  at  a  cost  of  about  £2  a  volume,  or 
£60  a  year  to  any  one  who  subscribes  to  a 
complete  set  of  Reports,  beginningr  with  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  ending  with  the  Crown 
cases  reserved.  How  can  any  one  or  any 
ten  men  master  all  this  enormous  or  unwieldy 
mass,  or  properly  digest  and  common-place 
it  on  his  mind  ?  Roger  North,  in  his  day, 
when  the  volumes  of  Reports  were  only 
sixty,  spoke  of  them  as  innumerable.  If  he 
were  now  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
what  would  he  say,  finding  600  volumes, 
containing,  down  to  the  end  of  1849,  250,000 
points  of  law,  or  more,  as  any  man  may  see 
by  a  reference  to  Harrison’s  or  Chitty’s  In¬ 
dex,  or  Jeremy’s  Digest  ?  How  can  a  man 
be  eloquent,  whose  best  days  and  hours  are 
spent  in  learning  to  digest  matter,  and  ar¬ 
range  in  his  mind,  or  to  learn  w'here  to  dis¬ 
cover,  and  how  to  apply  this  vast  mass  of 
legislative  verbiage,  and  the  decisions  upon 
it  *?  Talents  of  a  popular  kind — the  power 
of  giving  effect  to  large  and  comprehensive 
views,  wither  under  such  a  discipline  as  this. 
All  the  fire,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
young  man — all  the  genius  and  general  prin¬ 
ciples  he  has  acquired  at  college,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  die  within  him,  smother¬ 
ed  and  overlaid  by  the  forms  and  technical¬ 
ities  of  a  system,  narrow',  crabbed,  and  bar¬ 
barous. 

Independently  of  this,  the  practical  work- 
a-day,  money-getting,  and  business-like 
spirit  of  our  time,  is  against  the  theory  and 
practice  of  eloquence.  A  man  particularly 
gifted  w  ith  grace  of  manner  and  affluence  of 
expression,  is  despised  by  the  prig  and  the 
formalist,  who  has  thoroughly  conned  his 
Chitty  and  his  Archbold,  and  is  looked  on 
with  ineffable  disdain  by  the  successful  rail¬ 
way  speculator,  or  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  (what  is  called  within  the  precincts  of 
the  city  of  London)  three  stars  in  India 
Stock. 

The  multiplicity  and  detail  of  modern  af¬ 
fairs,  abounding  in  particulars  and  small 
items,  also  tends  to  stifle  and  suffocate  every¬ 
thing  like  eloquence.  Ours  is  an  age  of 
debtor  and  creditor — of  profit  and  loss 
— of  tare  and  trett — of  free  trade  and 
barter— of  buying  and  selling — of  quick  re¬ 
turns  and  small  profits ;  and  men  have 
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neither  the  time  nor  the  taste  to  make  fine 
phrases  as  of  old.  If  we  have  perfected  the 
steam-engine,  and  created  railroads,  w'e  have 
also  enthroned  a  servile,  a  crouching,  and 
mammon-getting  spirit  in  high  places — we 
have  deified  dullness  and  formality,  and 
worshiped  mechanism,  and  drudgery,  and 
cotton-spinning,  and  knife-grinding,  as  though 
they  were  things  lofty,  ethereal,  spiritual, 
and  immortal.  With  such  feelings  pervad¬ 
ing  the  aristocracy  of  trade — ay,  and  the 
aristocracy  of  land,  and  of  acres — is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  mass  of  barristers  are  timid 
formalists — is  it  any  wonder  that  they  will 
not  speak  with  decision,  and  fearlessness, 
and  energetic  eloquence,  like  Erskine — that 
they  shrink  from  giving  their  better  and 
nobler  thoughts  noble  expressions — that  they 
are  dull,  and  decorous,  and  dead  to  the  most 
generous  and  loftiest  impulses  ?  No  doubt 
the  times  in  which  we  live  or  vegetate  are 
flat,  level,  and  insipid.  We  are  fallen  on  the 
cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace  ; 
yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  somewhat  of 
the  mediocrity  of  the  profession  in  our  day 
is  owing  to  a  man  w^ho  was  longer  at  the 
head  of  the  bar  as  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  than  any  man  within  a  century. 
John  Lord  Campbell,  though  a  sound  and 
well-read  lawyer,  was  neither  a  gifted  nor  a 
high-hearted  man,  ;  neither  a  scholar  nor  an 
orator,  nor  a  distinguished  gentleman  ;  and 
his  leaden  influence  has  operated  in  many 
ways  most  disastrously.  When  eloquence, 
or  even  a  graceful  and  fluent  elocution,  is 
not  prized,  men  will  take  no  pains — will  make 
no  efforts  to  become  successful  speakers. 
Advocates  will  not  labor  earnestly  to  become 

eloquent  when  such  barristers  as  the - 

and  the - lead  the  Great  Northern  Cir¬ 

cuit  of  England.  We  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  great  ingenuity  and  skill — a  happy 
facility  of  dealing  with  entangled  and  com¬ 
plicated  facts — that  there  are  great  judg¬ 
ment,  quickness,  tact,  knowledge  of  practice 
and  of  cases  now  at  the  bar  of  England ;  but 
of  eloquence  there  is  none,  and  of  scientific  or 
historic  learning  very  little.  Ours  is  an  age  of 
no  flagrant  wrongs — of  no  deeds  of  violence 
or  of  rapine — of  no  great  political  trials — and 
the  occasion  has  not,  perhaps,  arisen  to  call 
forth  the  eloquence  of  the  “  coming  man.”  In 
Ireland  two  eloquent  advocates  appeared  at 
the  state  trials.  One,  a  fine  old  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Holmes,  then  in  his  78th  or  79th 
year,  and  a  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Thomas 
Addis  Emmett ;  the  other,  Mr.  Whiteside, 
the  author  of  a  book  in  three  volumes  on 
Italy. 


It  is  possible  that  in  the  back  rows  of  the 
Queen’s  Bench  and  Exchequer  there  are 
some  undiscovered  Erskines,  Currans,  and 
Broughams  ;  but  so  long  as  the  system  pre¬ 
vails  among  attorneys  of  giving  the  leading 
causes  to  seventy-nine  Queen’s  Counsel  wear¬ 
ing  silk  gowns,  or  rather  to  the  thirty  among 
them  who  have  business  in  law  and  equity — 
and  to  the  four  or  five  sergeants  who  are 
still  employed  in  the  Commom  Pleas,  the 
Erskines,  the  Currans,  and  Broughams  are 
likely  to  remain  undiscovered.  Half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  there  were  not  above  twenty  silk 
gowns  in  the  profession,  ten  of  whom  were 
men  of  real  ability,  and  the  remainder  of 
great  professional  learning;  but  now  silk 
gowns  are  given  to  men  neither  of  eloquence, 
of  legal  learning,  nor  of  high  scholarship. 
Among  the  seventy-nine,  there  are  not  nine 
men  capable  of  leading  or  conducting  a  cause 
better — many  of  them  not  so  well — as  the 
many  astute  and  sensible  men  without  a  silk 
gown. 

One  might  fancy  that  in  the  criminal  branch 
of  the  profession  we  might  find  eloquent,  in¬ 
genious,  and  able  men  at  the  Central  Crim¬ 
inal  Court.  But  there  is  scarcely  one  man 
above  mediocrity,  excepting  Mr.  Ryland  and 
Mr.  Prendergast.  Mr.  Adolphus  is  dead, 
and  Phillips  is  now  an  Insolvent  Commis¬ 
sioner.* 

The  bar  of  England  is  now  a  very  numer¬ 
ous  body.  In  the  beginning  of  the  past  year 
it  consisted  of  3181  individuals,  and  there 
were  called  in  the  previous  year  of  1848, 130 
gentlemen.  The  bar  of  England  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  brobably  consists,  to  reckon  new  mem¬ 
bers,  of  3350  members,  but  the  returns  can¬ 
not  be  accurately  ascertained  till  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  “  Law  List”  for  1850,  early 
in  April.  There  are  practicing  under  the 
bar  72  special  pleaders,  and  32  conveyan¬ 
cers. 

In  Ireland  the  profession  of  the  bar  is  rel¬ 
atively  greater  than  in  England,  and  the 
Queen’s  counsel  also  more  numerous.  There 
are  06  Queen’s  counsel,  and  1334  barris¬ 
ters. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  number 
of  advocates  in  (Scotland.  No  doubt  there 
is  much  in  success  at  the  bar  to  ennoble  and 
gratif}’^  the  mind,  and  to  attract  the  eyes  of 


*  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins  is  said  to  have  made 
some  able  defences,  and  consequently  he  is  gaining 
Kisi  Priits  business  rapidly.  The  writer,  however, 
has  only  heard  him  once,  and  without  further  expe¬ 
rience,  he  declines  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  his 
powers. 
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those  whose  hopes  outrun  their  judgment, 
but  laymen  and  spectators  perceive  the  span¬ 
gles  upon  the  robe  of  the  advocate,  pro¬ 
foundly  unaware  that  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters  brightly.  If  the  advocate  has  his 
triumphs  he  has  also  his  troubles,  and  to 
the  vast  majority  the  troubles  far  exceed  the 
triumphs.  Crowds,  says  somebody  whose 
name  and  book  we  forget,  but  who  spoke 
truly— crowds  admire  the  figures  upon  ta¬ 
pestry — the  splendor  of  the  colors,  and  the 
rich  intertexture  of  its  purple  and  gold ; 
but  who  turns  the  array  to  contemplate  the 
jagged  ends  of  thread,  rags  of  worsted  and 
unsightly  patchwork  of  the  reversed  side  of 


the  picture,  and  yet  it  is  from  this  side  the 
artificer  sits  and  works, — this  is  the  picture 
as  he  sees  it — the  gay  outside  is  for  the  spec¬ 
tator.  Thus  it  is  that  we  l(X>k  upon  life — 
ermine,  lace,  gold,  jewels.  Rank,  station, 
ambition,  glitter  in  our  eyes,  and  we  envy  the 
good  fortune  of  the  possessors,  and  think 
they  must  be  happy,  seeing  but  the  show  side 
of  their  lives ;  yet  not  a  life  among  them  that 
has  not,  or  has  not  had  its  rags  and  tags, 
and  knotted  ends,  its  wrong  side  in  that  in 
which  the  artisan  has  been  drudging  all  his 
days,  until  the  splendor  he  has  made  be¬ 
comes  distasteful,  and  only  serves  to  enrich 
the  eyes  of  ignorant  lookers-on. 


THE  STORY-TELLERS. 


All  blessings  on  their  name  and  fame, 
The  pleasant  Story-tellers, 

The  benefactors  of  the  world. 
Care-soothers — sorrow-quellers. 

Blessings  upon  them  each  and  all, 

From  sweet  Scheherazade — 

(The  best  of  story-tellers  set, 

And  model  of  a  lady ; — ) 

To  modem  times  when  other  dames. 

As  tender  and  loquacious. 

Pour  forth  three  volumes  at  a  time, 
Romantic  and  vivacious. 

Blessings  upon  them  1  whatsoe’er 
Their  language  or  their  nation, 

Who  people  earth  with  deathless  forms 
Of  beautiful  creation : — 

On  old  Boccaccio,  gay  as  youth — 

On  Chaucer,  fresh  as  morning. 

On  heavenly  Shakspeare,  friend  of  man. 
Humanity  adorning ; — 

On  stanch  Defoe,  whose  fruits  were  sweet, 
Though  somewhat  stubbora-rinded ; — 
On  honest  Bunyan,  firm  of  faith. 

Sublime,  but  simple-minded ; — 

On  Swift,  from  out  whose  bitterness 
There  came  a  sweetness  after ; —  . 

On  Sterne,  the  master  of  our  tears. 

The  ruler  of  our  laughter ; — 

On  Fielding,  from  whose  wondrous  pen 
Came  forth  a  stream  incessant 
Of  wit  and  mirth,  and  feeling  too. 

And  genial  fancies  pleasant ; — 

On  Smollett,  Goldsmith,  Richardson ; — 
And  Ratcliffe,  ruin-hauntress, 

Dear  to  our  heats  for  youthful  dreams, 

A  sweet,  but  sad  enchantress ; — 

On  Walter  Scott,  great  Potentate, 

Who  ruled  o’er  wide  dominions, 
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As  wide  as  fancy  e’er  surveyed. 

On  her  supporting  pinions ; — 

On  Dickens,  monarch  of  our  hearts — 

The  Wizard’s  fit  successor; — 

And  on  all  Story  tellers  true — 

The  greater  and  the  lesser ; — 

On  all  who’ve  spurr’d  through  Fairylard 
Their  flying  Rosinantes ; — 

On  Rabelais,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 

Lesage,  and  quaint  Cervantes. 

But  if  my  voice  might  claim  for  one 
A  special  benediction. 

I’d  pour  it  on  Lesage’s  head. 

For  his  immortal  fiction. 

The  rc^uish  boy  of  Santillane — 

Who  has  not  read  his  story  ? 

Who  has  not  revel’d  o’er  his  faults. 

His  trials,  and  his  glory? 

W’ho  has  not  learn’d  in  youth  or  age 
Some  wisdom  from  bis  preaching. 

Some  gem  of  truth  he  might  have  scorn’d 
From  more  obtrusive  teaching! 

But  blessings  on  them,  each  and  all, 

I  make  no  reservation ; 

If  in  their  page  they  love  mankind. 

And  seek  its  elevation ; — 

If  evermore,  both  right  and  wrong 
They  bring  to  due  fruition. 

And  show  that  kanvery  in  the  end 
Must  work  its  own  perdition ; — 

If  evermore  their  words  console 
The  virtuous  in  dejection. 

And  if  their  laughter  like  their  tears 
Teach  goodness  and  affection ; — 

My  choicest  blessings  on  their  heads — 

C  are-  soothers — sorrow-quellers — 
Creators  of  a  magic  world, 

Immortal  Story-tellers. 
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From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

M  USINGS  IN  MY  STUDY. 


By  Horace  Smith,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  Brambletye  House,”  <fec. 


“As  there  are  many  way-side  flowers  scarcely  worth  gathering  individually,  which  would  nevertheless 
contribute  to  the  beauty  of  a  nosegay,  so  do  spring  up  in  the  mind  many  thoughts  of  trifling  separate 
value  which  may  be  well  worth  collecting  into  a  posy.” — Fulton. 


A  CONGREGATIONAL  UNIT. 

In  Ireland  the  Protestant  Church  has  been 
supported  by  the  state,  even  as  a  hanging 
man  is  sustained  by  the  rope,  until  it  has 
become  a  corpse.  We  have  pampered  it 
into  an  atrophy,  enriched  it  into  a  spiritual 
bankruptcy,  and  given  it  new  powers  for 
collecting  the  faithful  into  its  bosom,  until  it 
has  nearly  lost  all  its  congregations.  We 
have  propped  it  with  buttresses  from  with¬ 
out,  not  columns  from  within,  and  the  more 
we  thus  bolster  it,  the  more  one-sided  it  be¬ 
comes  :  while  its  Roman  Catholic  opponent, 
wanting  all  these  privileges,  aids,  and  reve¬ 
nues,  has  spread  its  roots  far  and  wide,  and 
flourishes  like  a  larch-tree,  which  attains  the 
most  rapid  growth  and  the  most  robust  habit 
in  the  poorest  soil. 

Swift,  it  is  said,  finding  one  Sunday  that 
his  clerk  formed  his  whole  congregation,  be¬ 
gan  service  with  the  words,  “  Dearly  beloved 
Roger,”  &c. ;  an  anecdote  which  has  been 
treated  as  a  mere  joke,  though  a  recent 
occurrence  shows  that  it  may  be  taken  an 
pied  de  la  lettre.  An  English  traveler,  learn¬ 
ing  on  his  arrival  at  an  Irish  town  that  an 
old  brother  collegian  was  doing  duty  as  a 
curate  in  the  vicinity,  invited  him  to  break¬ 
fast  on  the  following  morning,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  Sabbath,  stating  that  his  in¬ 
tended  departure  did  not  leave  him  the 
choice  of  any  other  day.  The  invitation  was 
declined,  spiritual  duties  being  urged  as  the 
reason  of  its  refusal  notwithstanding  which, 
the  reverend  gentleman  made  his  appearance 
at  the  breakfast- table,  and,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  ‘‘  What’s  the  meaning  of 
this  ?”  he  quietly  replied,  “  She’s  not  well 
to-day.” 

‘‘  She's  not  well!  who  is  not  well  V* 


“  My  congregation  !  No  one  ever  attends 
my  church  except  the  clerk’s  wife,  and  as 
she  is  very  poorly  this  morning,  we  have  no 
service.” 

DERIVATION  OF  THE  WORD  CHURCH. 

Written  and  spoken  words  are  visible  and 
audible  thought.  Words,  however,  are  not 
only  the  signs  of  ideas,  but  sometimes  the 
representatives  of  things,  so  that  etymology 
may  be  said  to  include  many  other  “  ologies,” 
a  comprehensiveness  to  which  Dr.  Johnson 
did  not  advert  when  he  derived  the  word 
Church  from  the  Greek  Kuriake.  It  is 
assignable  to  the  Celtic  Kir-rock,  or  round 
of  stones,  within  whose  circle,  itself  a  symbol 
of  unity  and  eternity,  the  Druids  solemnized 
their  religious  rites.  In  the  contracted  sound 
of  Kirk  the  word  is  still  retained  in  the 
North,  though  with  us  Southerns  it  is  soft¬ 
ened  into  Church.  We  may  therefore  say, 
literally  as  well  as  metaphorically,  that  our 
Church  is  founded  on  a  rock  ;  and  by  a  curi¬ 
ous  coincidence  a  similar  paranomasia  occurs 
in  the  sixteenth  chapter  and  eighteenth  verse 
of  St.  Matthew.  In  point  of  fact,  many  of 
our  churches  stand  upon  the  site  of  Druidical 
circles,  others  on  the  remains  of  Pagan  tem¬ 
ples  ;  nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  such  locali¬ 
ties  have  been  profaned  by  their  antecedents, 
for  every  spot  is  consecrated  that  has  been 
pressed  by  the  knees  of  sincere  worshipers, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  creed.  Every 
religious  opinion  that  has  once  governed  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  mankind  should  be 
sacred  in  our  eyes,  for  the  heart  is  the  real 
temple,  and,  where  that  is  honest  and  de¬ 
vout,  the  religious  feeling  is  true,  though 
the  doctrine  may  be  false  and  the  form 
idolatrous. 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 

Among  the  recently-discovered  ruins  of 
Termessus  Major,  on  the  Pamphylian  side  of 
Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  found  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  philosopher  Plato,  carved  on  a 
rock  in  lands  untrodden  by  European  feet, 
and  sealed  to  civilization  since  its  olden 
inhabitants  passed  away.  How  poor  is  the 
fame  of  this  imperishable  but  long  lost 
memorial  compared  to  the  immortality 
secured  by  a  fragile  printed  paper  !  One  of 
the  saints  said  he  had  rather  write  his  max¬ 
ims  on  the  hearts  of  men  than  on  the  skins 
of  beasts ;  but  if  he  did  not  commit  them  to 
parchment,  how  were  they  to  find  their  way 
to  human  bosoms  ?  Rocks  crumble  and 
parchment  wears  out ;  no  record  so  inde¬ 
structible  as  macerated  rags  rolled  into 
sheets,  however  slight  their  texture.  There 
is  even  something  hallowing  in  the  imperish¬ 
ability  of  a  printed  volume.  *‘A  good  book,” 
says  Milton,  “  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master-spirit  embalmed  and  treasured  up 
on  purpose,  to  a  life  beyond  life.  We 
should  be  wary  how  we  spill  the  seasoned 
life  of  man  preserved  and  stored  up  in 
books.” 

Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  while  exploring  the 
ruins  of  Tlos,  in  Lycia,  amid  sculptured 
figures  of  Bellerophon,  Pegasus,  the  Chimae- 
ra,  and  other  bibulous  creations  of  an  ex¬ 
tinct  mythology,  encountered  one  short  in¬ 
scription  which,  in  striking  contrast  to  these 
imaginary  beings,  presented  a  memorial  of 
that  real,  universal,  and  ever-existing  religion 
whose  temple  is  the  human  heart.  Slightly, 
but  still  legibly,  scratched  on  the  wall  of  an 
ante-chamber  to  a  rock  tomb,  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  : — “  Moschus  loves  Philiste, 
the  daughter  of  Demetrius.”  With  what  a 
strange  evanescence,  like  the  flitting  of  an 
apparition,  does  this  Greek  lover  emerge 
from  the  unfathomable  abysses  of  the  un¬ 
known  !  And  yet  we  cannot  avoid  making 
guesses  at  his  history.  For  myself,  I  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  love  was  thwarted  by  the 
pride  and  avarice  of  the  nobly-born  and  rich 
old  Demetrius.  Oh,  these  unsympathizing 
fathers  !  Why  else  should  the  poor  youth, 
afraid  any  longer  to  make  an  open  avowal  of 
his  passion,  retire  to  the  solitude  of  the 
tombs,  and  find  a  pleasure  in  committing  his 
secret  to  the  wall  of  a  sepulchre  ?  Solemn 
and  yet  soothing  must  have  been  his 
thoughts,  after  having  withdrawn  from  the 
bustle  of  the  city,  as  he  thus  sate  in  the 
presence  of  the  dead,  silently  meditating  upon 
the  charms  of  the  living,  and  carvmg  this 


short  but  affecting  confession  of  his  attach¬ 
ment — a  love-letter  never  seen,  perchance, 
by  his  mistress,  but  destined  to  be  discovered, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  by  an 
English  traveler ! 

No,  fair  and  fond  Philiste  !  no,  tender¬ 
hearted  Moschus  !  not  thus  can  my  imagina¬ 
tion  leave  ye.  Demetrius  died  :  in  due  time 
your  marriage  was  celebrated,  making  the 
chief  temple  echo  with  your  chanted  epi- 
thalamium  ;  long  and  happily  did  ye  live 
together :  and  finally  your  bones  were  de¬ 
posited,  in  contiguous  ums„  within  the  very 
sepulchre  upon  whose  walls  the  living  lover 
had  conjoined  your  names.  Did  I  not  feel 
assured  of  this,  the  inscription  thus  accident¬ 
ally  rescued  from  oblivion  would  have  left  a 
mournful  impression  on  my  heart. 

TIME  AND  ETERNITY. 

If  an  ephemeron,  dancing  out  its  hour’s  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  sunbeam,  were  to  alight  upon 
the  leaf  of  an  oak  which  had  lasted  for  1000 
years,  what  idea  could  it  form  of  such  a  du¬ 
ration  ?  And  yet  the  human  ephemeron,  al¬ 
most  as  evanescent  as  his  flying  namesake, 
presumes  to  assign  limits  to  the  processes  of 
nature,  and  holds  the  conjectural  cycles  of 
the  geologists  to  be  incredible,  if  not  culpa¬ 
ble  assumptions.  Are  such  objectors  aware 
that,  by  the  computation  of  enlightened  as¬ 
tronomers,  the  period  in  which  the  star 
Mizar  revolves  round  Alcor  stretches  over 
190,000  years,  which  is  the  unit  or  single 
year  of  that  stupendous  system  ?  An  in¬ 
scription  on  the  Egyptian  temple  of  Ypsam- 
boul  presumptuously  intimates  that  it  was 
founded  for  eternity.  With  what  a  contempt¬ 
uous  smile  might  Eternity  reply — “  I  will 
bury  the  whole  of  your  colossal  pile  at  the 
rate  of  a  single  grain  of  sand  in  100  years, 
and  I  shall  then  be  as  young  as  I  am  now.” 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  ponder¬ 
ous  Theban  sarcophagus  which  was  dug  up 
from  a  depth  of  130  feet.  It  is  probable 
that  greater  remains  of  ancient  Egypt  exist 
under  the  sand  than  above  it ;  and  as  the 
same  process  is  still  in  action,  it  would  seem 
as  if  nothing  but  time  were  wanting  for  the 
ultimate  entombment  of  the  Pyramids. 
When  we  can  calculate  the  grains  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  we 
may  attempt  to  reduce  eternity  to  numbers. 
Mrs.  Somerville  estimates  that  nearly  4,000,- 
000  of  years  must  have  been  consumed  in 
depositing  a  single  stratum  at  the  bottom  of 
the  present  seas. 
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DISINTERESTEDNESS  NOT  ALWAYS  UNSELFISH. 

As  “  true  self-love  and  social  are  the  same,” 
as  he  who  is  the  best  friend  to  others  is  gen¬ 
erally,  however  unintentionally,  the  best 
friend  to  himself ;  as  gifts  bless  the  giver, 
and  what  we  have  bestowed  is  the  only 
wealth  w^e  are  sure  of  retaining,  it  may  be 
said,  without  a  catachresis,  that  vre  are  self¬ 
ish  even  in  our  unselfishness.  But  interest¬ 
ed  results  of  this  kind  are  only  the  unsought 
and  uncalculated  rewards  of  our  single-heart¬ 
edness.  All  morality,  in  fact,  resolves  it¬ 
self  into  some  species  of  selfishness — into 
self-preservation,  self-instruction,  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  so  living  for  others  that  others 
may  live  for  us. 

Even  the  objectionable  self-love  that  leads 
to  self-deception  contributes  not  a  little  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  by  prompting  us 
to  assign  our  successes  to  ourselves,  our  fail¬ 
ures  to  others  ;  but  this,  though  a  pleasant, 
is  an  injurious  hallucination,  since  the  former, 
thus  construed,  increase  our  vanity,  while  the 
latter  do  not  teach  us  to  correct  our  errors. 

LOST  STARS. 

The  Pleiad  into  which  the  sorrowing  Me- 
rope  was  changed  after  her  death,  is  by  no 
means  the  only  missing  star,  several  others 
having  disappeared  from  the  firmament  which 
were  enumerated  even  so  late  as  the  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Flamsted,  the  first  edition  of  whose 
“Historia  Coelestis”  appeared  in  1712. 
Who  shall  tell  us  whither  they  have  gone  ? 
Have  they  accomplished  the  purpose  of  their 
creation,  and  then  returned  into  chaos,  mak¬ 
ing  way  for  other  agencies  and  forms  ;  or 
have  they  been  absorbed  into  the  moon,  the 
hiding-place,  according  to  Ariosto,  of  every¬ 
thing  that  is  lost  ?  Whatever  their  final  des¬ 
tination,  may  not  the  earth  be  doomed  to  fol¬ 
low  them ;  and  who  shall  assure  us  that  the 
fiat  of  our  extinction  shall  not  go  forth  to¬ 
morrow  ?  What  an  awful  change  from  the 
imperceptible  rotation  around  the  sun  which 
our  globe  has  performed  for  so  many  count¬ 
less  ages,  and  with  such  unerring  precision, 
to  find  ourselves  suddenly  thrown  **  sheer 
o’er  the  crystal  battlements,”  and  precipita¬ 
ted  with  inconceivable  rapidity  into  bottomless 
infinitudes  of  space  which  have  never  been 
visited  by  a  single  ray  of  light !  What  utter 
blackness  of  darkness,  what  intensity  and  uni¬ 
versality  of  freezing,  what  an  unimaginable 
accumulation  of  horrors,  until  the  last  groan 
of  the  last  man  shall  restore  the  silence  of 
death  to  the  blank  and  boundless  solitudes 
of  chaos,  and  the  inhabitants  of  other  planets 


shall  speculate  upon  the  fate  of  the  oblitera¬ 
ted  earth,  the  lost  tomb  of  an  extinct  human 
race,  even  as  we  are  now  wondering  what 
may  have  become  of  the  lost  Pleiad  ! 

Our  earth  may  be  restored  to  the  gaseous 
form  which  was  probably  its  original  state, 
and  so  be  made  subservient  to  new,  more  ex¬ 
alted,  and  more  perfect  combinations;  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  anything 
has  been  absolutely  annihilated  even  by  com¬ 
bustion.  How  sublime  the  thought  that  the 
sun  itself,  and  the  whole  system  of  creation, 
as  it  now  exists,  may  be  destined  to  wear  out, 
and  to  be  renewed  in  other,  and  perhaps 
more  glorious  forms !  Dr.  Darwdn  has  illus¬ 
trated  this  idea  in  his  “Invocation  to  the 
Stars,”  a  passage  which  we  may  be  excused 
for  quoting,  both  on  account  of  its  apposite¬ 
ness  to  the  subject,  and  of  its  great  intrinsic 
beauty : — 

Flowers  of  the  sky  ! — ye  too  to  Time  shall  yield. 
Frail  as  your  silken  sisters  of  the  field. 

Star  after  star  from  heaven’s  bright  arch  shall  rush, 
Suns  sink  on  suns,  and  systems  systems  crush. 
Headlong,  extinct,  to  one  dark  centre  fall, 

And  death,  and  night,  and  chaos  mingle  all ; — 
Till  from  the  wreck,  emerging  o’er  the  storm, 
Immortal  Nature  shows  her  changeful  form, 
Mounts  from  her  funeral  pyre  on  wings  of  flame. 
And  soars  and  shines,  another  and  the  same. 

EFFECTS  OF  AN  ENLARGEMENT  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

If  knowledge  is  power,  the  diflfusion  of  edu¬ 
cation  among  the  masses  must  inevitably 
tend  to  an  increase  of  the  democratic  at  the 
expense  of  the  aristocratic  influence :  intel¬ 
lectual  equality  will  eventually  produce  po¬ 
litical  equality ;  for  whete  there  is  even  an 
approximation  toward  one  common  republic 
of  letters,  there  wdll  be  a  constant  yearning 
toward  the  same  form  in  the  constitution — a 
concatenation  of  cause  and  effect  which  may 
partly  explain  some  of  the  late  European 
convulsions.  A  transition  so  radical  can 
hardly  be  effected  without  disturbance ;  but 
this  distribution  of  power  into  new  channels, 
like  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  though  tur¬ 
bulent,  and  perhaps  even  destructive  at  first, 
will  leave  fertility  and  improvement  behind 
it.  The  sympathy  between  knowledge  and 
power  will  awaken  other  affinities  which  have 
hitherto  been  only  partially  developed.  From 
the  harmony  and  reactive  influence  of  matter 
and  mind,  it  is  diflScult  to  believe  that  physi¬ 
cal  science  can  continue  to  make  its  present 
marvelous  progress  without  a  correspondent 
moral  advancement.  Nations,  moreover,  are 
brought  into  such  increased  communication 
by  steam  traveling,  while  the  most  distant 
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ures  of  the  world,  for  he  says,  in  his  Latin 
poems — 

Nec  VOS  dulcissima  mundi 
Nomina,  vos  Musae,  libertas,  otia,  libri, 

Horrique,  sylvaeque,  anima  remanente  relinquam. 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION-MAKERS. 

While  we  are  shocked  and  amazed  at  the 
reveries  with  which  the  political  quacks  and 
visionaries  of  France  have  lately  been  insani- 
fying  the  world,  it  may  inculcate  a  wholesome 
lesson  of  humility  to  recall  a  few  of  the  dog¬ 
mas  which  have  been  propounded  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  “Utopia,” 
recommends  the  entire  abolition  of  property ; 
that  rewards  should  be  offered  for  assassina¬ 
tion  as  a  mode  of  warfare ;  and  that  persons 
laboring  under  incurable  diseases  should  be 
encouraged  to  commit  suicide. 

Harrington,  in  his  “  Oceana,”  maintaining 
that  political  power  should  always  be  based 
upon  property,  proposes  an  aristocratical  re¬ 
public  as  the  best  of  all  governments ;  all 
elections  to  be  by  ballot ;  and  the  popular  as¬ 
sembly  to  be  confined  to  the  mere  determi¬ 
nation  of  measures  proposed  by  the  senate, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  old  Venetian  Republic. 

Polybius,  agreeing  with  Hippodamus,  one 
of  the  ancient  sages,  asserts  that  all  political 
constitutions  must  observe  a  general  law  of 
growth  and  decay,  as  the  inevitable  condition 
of  man  and  his  institutions. 

Plato  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  provi¬ 
dential  arrangement  of  human  society ;  but 
if  we  may  judge  by  recent  occurrences,  man 
is  left  in  the  free,  but  self-punishing  indul¬ 
gence  of  his  own  political  vagaries ;  and  a 
looker-on  would  be  rather  tempted  to  exclaim 
with  Shakspeare — “  Thus  do  w’e  play  the  fool 
with  time,  while  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in 
the  clouds  and  mock  us.”  Luckily,  however, 
for  our  posterity,  it  is  only  with  the  present 
time  that  we  can  play  the  fool ;  while,  there¬ 
fore,  we  go  not  so  far  in  our  optimism  as  to 
adopt  Condorcet’s  theoiy"  of  human  perfecti¬ 
bility,  nor  in  an  opposite  direction  as  to  agree 
with  Voltaire  in  his  “  Candide,”  we  may  con¬ 
fidently  believe  that  whatever  may  be  the 
temporary  fluctuations  in  the  career  of  the 
human  race,  it  must  have  been  destined  by 
a  beneficent  Deity  to  an  ultimate  progression 
and  elevation. 


minds  may  be  received  into  such  instantane¬ 
ous  communion  by  means  of  the  electric  tel¬ 
egraph,  that  a  certain  fraternization  and  ho¬ 
mogeneousness  can  hardly  fail  to  pervade  the 
whole  family  of  mankind,  when  this  expan¬ 
sion  of  intercourse  shall  have  received  its  full 
development,  and  have  produced  its  ultimate 
effects. — Cito  venial  optabile  tempus! 

MEN  OF  GENIUS  NOT  ALWAYS  MEN  OF  SENSE. 

No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre, 
and  few  authors  are  deemed  wise  men  by 
their  intimate  acquaintance.  Finger-posts, 
not  guides,  their  writings  often  teach  us  what 
road  to  pursue,  their  actions  which  to  avoid. 
As  Nature  generally  compensates  the  loss  of 
one  sense  by  an  increased  acuteness  in  an¬ 
other,  so  is  pre-eminence  in  any  mental  fac¬ 
ulty  often  accompanied  by  some  deficiency 
in  an  opposite  direction.  Hence  the  incon¬ 
sistency  so  frequently  evinced  by  men  of  let¬ 
ters.  The  fleet  greyhound  has  no  scent,  the 
beautiful  peacock  has  a  discordant  voice,  and 
the  man  of  brilliant  imagination  has  seldom 
a  good  judgment.  “  En  verite,  mon  cher  La 
Fontaine,”  said  Madame  de  la  Sabiere  to  that 
distinguished  writer — “  vous  seriez  bien  bote, 
si  vous  n’aviez  pas  tant  d’esprit.”  When  one 
scale  of  our  talent  is  heaped  up,  it  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  found  that  the  materials  are  taken 
from  another. 


COWLEY  IN  A  SPLENETIC  MOOD. 

Cowley,  in  the  autumn  of  his  life,  says, 
“  Man  is  to  man  all  kinds  of  beasts — a  fawn¬ 
ing  dog,  a  roaring  lion,  a  thieving  fox,  a  rob¬ 
bing  wolf,  a  dissembling  crocodile,  a  treach¬ 
erous  decoy,  and  a  rapacious*  vulture.  The 
civilest,  methinks,  of  all  nations,  are  those 
whom  we  account  the  most  barbarous ;  there 
is  some  moderation  and  good-nature  in  the 
Toupinambaltians,  who  eat  no  men  but  their 
enemies,  whilst  we  learned  and  polite  Chris¬ 
tian  Europeans,  like  so  many  pikes  and 
sharks,  prey  upon  everything  we  can  swal¬ 
low.” 

Poor  Cowley  must  have  penned  this  mis¬ 
anthropical  sally  at  a  moment  when  he  was 
suffering  from  the  onslaught  of  some  trucu¬ 
lent  critic,  who  had  reviewed  him  with  all  the 
rancor  of  a  fiend.  Yet  he  reckoned  his 
books  and  the  muse  among  the  dearest  pleas¬ 
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From  the  Prospective  Review, 


RECENTPOETRY-KINGSLEY-TRENCH-BURBIDGE 

AND  CLOUGH. 


1.  The  Saint's  Tragedy  ;  or,  the  true  Story  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary^  Land¬ 

gravine  of  Thuringia^  Saint  of  the  Romish  Calendar.  By  Charles  Kings¬ 
ley,  JuN.,  Rector  of  Eversley.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Maurice.  Lon¬ 
don  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

2.  The  Story  of  Justin  Martyr ;  Sabbation  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Richard 

Chenevix  Trench.  London  :  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street. 

3.  Poems  from  Eastern  Sources.  By  Richard  Chenevix  Trench. 

4.  Ambarvalia — Poems.  By  Thomas  Burbidge  and  Arthur  H.  Clough.  Lon¬ 

don  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand.  F.  Macpherson,  Oxford. 


It  has  always  seemed  to  us  an  assertion 
the  most  false  and  untenable,  that  as  science 
extends  its  discoveries,  the  province  of  poe¬ 
try  must  contract.  As  the  theology  of  some 
would  reduce  the  Deity  to  a  great  First 
Cause,  not  the  immanent  Spirit  of  all  things, 
— would  designate  Him  the  original  Creator 
rather  than  the  all-sws/atwer, — and  in  every 
new-found  law  of  the  material  world,  find  a 
fresh  link  in  the  tremendous  chain  that  severs 
us  from  God  Himself — the  first  of  the  great 
series — so  the  philosophy  of  others,  follow¬ 
ing  hard  upon  the  same  track,  and  by  a  mode 
of  reasoning  that  we  are  unable  to  compre¬ 
hend,  has  found  likewise,  in  the  increasing 
empire  of  scientific  truth,  a  highway  of  ban¬ 
ishment  for  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  poet. 
What  there  can  be  in  the  recognition  of  a 

O 

beautiful  consistency,  an  harmonious  order, 
characterizing  this  vast  universe  of  nature  as 
the  natural  expression  of  the  changeless  and 
ever-active  will  of  the  Great  Supreme,  to 
limit  the  sources  or  confine  the  action  of  po¬ 
etic  genius,  we  cannot  even  surmise,  although 
we  have  often  heard  it  confidently  stated, 
that  as  Science  advances,  Poetry  must  retire  ; 
as  the  one  spreads  her  dominion,  the  other 
must  gradually  shrink  away,  till  Science  hav¬ 
ing  accomplished  her  work,  and  revealed  to 
the  world  every  secret  of  creation,  gazes  over 
her  vast  domains,  sole  monarch  of  the  mind — 
beholding  not  even  the  last  point  of  space 
from  which  she  has  finally  dislodged  the 
spirit  that  once  delighted  and  enraptured 
man.  The  theory  seems  to  have  arisen  from 


an  idea  (partially  true)  that  Poetry  draws  its 
vitality  from  the  sphere  of  the  unknown. 
Now  though  we  believe  that  all  the  sublimest 
poetry  of  man  is  connected  more  or  less  with 
the  mysterious,  it  is  certainly  not  the  case 
that  all  true  poetry  must  owe  its  interest  to 
its  choice  of  topics  above  our  human  com¬ 
prehension.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  descrip¬ 
tive  poetry,  of  a  high  order,  that  concerns  it¬ 
self  only  with  the  beautiful  things  of  this 
visible  earth — hill  and  valley,  and  lake,  and 
storm,  curling  vapor,  and  floating  cloud — 
and  though  there  should  be  a  sense  of  the 
mysterious  in  the  mind  of  the  describing 
poet — a  feeling  of  reverential  wonder  at  the 
beauty  or  grandeur  he  would  paint  (the 
sources  and  continuous  existence  of  which  he 
cannot  comprehend),  still  he  is  not  necessa¬ 
rily  conscious  of  this  ;  at  all  events,  he  does 
not  necessarily  give  expression  to  the  feeling, 
and  as  he  deals  with  visual  phenomena  famil¬ 
iar  to  all,  every  one  can  see  the  power  of 
the  poet  and  the  fidelity  of  his  pen,  and  many 
would  confess  it  who  had  no  idea  that  there 
might  be  in  his  mind  something  more  than  a 
mere  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime ; 
there  might  be  or  there  might  not.  The 
pleasure  we  derive  from  the  purely  descrip¬ 
tive  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  depends 
upon  its  faithfulness  to  the  real  beauties  de¬ 
scribed,  and  perhaps  to  that  infusion  of  the 
imaginative  and  the  romantic,  which  leave 
the  mind  so  much  to  fill  up  for  itself ;  and 
though  it  may  be  said  that  his  poems,  like 
his  stories,  owe  something  of  their  interest  to 
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the  author’s  love  of  the  marvelous,  it  can 
hardly  be  maintained  that  he  deals  much 
with  the  mysterious.  Byron,  too,  one  of  the 
most  vivid  describers  of  Nature’s  beautiful 
and  sublime  features  that  can  be  cited,  deals 
for  the  most  part  directly  with  the  known, 
the  visible  and  tangible,  and  not  with  the 
hidden  powers  beyond  our  reach.  How  did 
advancing  Science  affect  his  genius  ?  Would 
he  have  written  more  or  Ijetter,  had  its  dis¬ 
coveries  been  fewer  ?  We  can  see  no  reason 
why.  But  then  we  confess  we  hold  mere 
descriptive  poetry  to  belong  decidedly  to  the 
lowest  class,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  as 
we  rise  thence  to  a  higher  and  a  higher,  we 
6nd  ourselves  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  a  conviction  of  the  fact,  that  the  poetical 
is  largely  based  on  the  mysterious.  At  the 
same  time,  the  truth  is  not  one  that  will  be 
always  realized ;  for  when  we  come  to  dra¬ 
matic  poetry,  though  now  and  then  (as  in  the 
case  of  Hamlet)  the  mysteries  of  life  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognized,  few  would  call  the  vivid 
delineation  of  fine  characters  by  Shakspeare 
or  Schiller,  poetry  that  dealt  directly  with 
the  mysterious  and  unknown.  We  do  not 
say  that  this  opinion  would  be  strictly  cor¬ 
rect  ;  for  in  the  play  of  human  aflfections,  in 
the  fluctuation  of  human  feelings,  in  the  in¬ 
consistencies  of  human  character,  there  lies 
as  deep  a  mystery  as  can  well  be  found. 
The  life  of  the  spirit  is  indeed  a  hidden  life ; 
but  still  this  mystery  is  one  with  which  all 
are  so  familiar,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
that  if  it  is  not  brought  prominently  forward 
by  the  dramatist,  his  works  are  not  supposed 
to  depend  for  their  interest  and  vitality  on 
their  reference  to  things  unseen  and  unsearch¬ 
able.  Nor  is  it  so,  indeed,  more  than  inci¬ 
dentally.  He  may  take  his  observations  en¬ 
tirely  from  without ;  his  instincts  may  give 
him  free  admission  into  the  characters  of  men, 
and  tliough  nothing  is  more  strange  and  in¬ 
explicable  than  this  intuitive  sympathy,  the 
mysterious  means  by  which  his  knowledge 
was  obtained  does  not  necessarily  impress  his 
own  mind,  nor  will  it  appear  upon  the  face  of 
his  productions.  Here,  then,  is  poetry  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  actual  and  familiar,  rather  than 
with  the  mysterious  and  unknown  ;  and  yet 
this  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  spheres  of 
exercise  for  the  divine  art,  and  though  really 
concerned  with  the  deep  secrets  of  human 
nature,  and  setting  forth  the  strange  varieties 
of  human  thought  and  feeling,  purpose  and 
disposition,  is,  to  all  appearance,  treating  of 
those  manifest  relations  of  life  which  owe 
their  interest,  not  to  our  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  mind  which  the  progress  of  metaphys- 1 


ical  science  has  in  some  degree  dispelled, 
and  may  dispel  yet  further,  but  to  human 
sympathies  and  affections,  which  never  change 
from  age  to  age.  \>rhen,  therefore,  it  is 
said,  that  the  existence  of  poetry  is  only 
compatible  with  limited  knowledge,  the  state¬ 
ment  can  by  no  means  receive  our  assent ; 
for  it  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that  half  our 
finest  Poets  deal  with  human  character  famij 
iar  to  us  all,  and  claim  our  attention  through 
the  universality  of  those  elements  of  our  na¬ 
ture  which  they  clothe  in  the  beautiful  gar¬ 
ments  of  their  inventive  fancy.  And  what 
can  science  do  here  ?  It  can  never  explain 
away  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  can 
never  show  us  to  be  systematic  pieces  of 
mechanism,  who  are  living  voluntary  agents, 
and,  accordingly,  the  portraiture  of  man,  with 
all  his  passions  and  willfulness,  his  nobleness 
and  sin,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his  speculative 
thought  and  ardent  sympathy,  will  remain 
forever,  and  among  all  people,  a  subject  of 
deep  interest  and  profound  study ;  and  while 
the  poet  is  penetrating  the  mysterious  veil  of 
the  soul  by  a  quick  perception  and  ready  ex¬ 
perience,  he  may  display  his  characters  so 
completely  in  the  true  light  of  nature,  as  to 
leave  no  apprehension  upon  the  reader’s  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  mysteries  which  he  grasps 
and  rules  :  and  though  he  is  really  treading 
in  a  land,  the  rise  and  growth  of  which  he 
cannot  possibly  explain,  still  it  cannot  be  call¬ 
ed  a  land  unknown,  being,  as  it  is,  one  which 
he  has  so  carefully  and  so  fully  surveyed, 
though  by  means  which  he  himself  cannot 
comprehend.  And,  again,  w’ere  the  theory 
true  that  mystery  must  be  the  companion  or 
nurse  of  poetry,  the  omniscient  Creator,  the 
great  Uontjrrig  of  the  Universe,  could  claim  no 
such  title  at  all ;  and  indeed,  according  to 
some.  He  is  but  a  wondrous  mechanician  of 
surpassing  science,  who  performs  His  great 
works  by  availing  Himself  of  His  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  properties  which  He  has 
Himself  invented.  We,  however,  are  wont 
to  look  upon  His  creations  as  produced  at  the 
same  moment,  and  by  the  same  spontaneous 
exercise  of  volition,  with  which  their  cohe¬ 
rent  properties  are  first  conceived.  We  are 
wont  to  regard  the  Deity  as  the  great  and 
sublime  poet  ;  for  what  is  the  bright  vision  of 
this  earth’s  beauty  but  the  glorious  realization 
of  His  grand  imaginative  thought  ?  and  what 
are  His  diviner  w^orks — the  spirits  of  heroes 
and  of  saints,  but  the  expression  of  His  pure 
desire  and  wakeful  affection  ?  what  the  great 
ideal  of  humanity  himself,  but  the  fullness  of 
the  Deity’s  conception  and  the  offspring  of 
His  perfect  love  ?  And  yet  there  can  be  no 
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mystery  with  God.  Poetry,  therefore,  which 
would  seem  to  be,  in  all  its  higher  phases, 
the  expression  of  aflfections  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  imagination,  may  concern  itself  with 
things  intelligible  and  familiar,  that  lie  imme¬ 
diately  within  the  region  of  experience :  it 
does  not  necessarily  require  the  aid  of  mys¬ 
tery  ;  and  yet  we  freely  confess,  that  the  no¬ 
blest  strains  of  man  are  those  in  which  he 
rises  above  the  actual  and  demonstrable  to 
the  invisible  and  unknown. 

Now  because  poetry  and  mystery  are  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  often  closely  bound  together, 
therefore  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  ancients 
only  (Homer  and  Hesiod,  e.  g.)  could  indulge 
their  imaginations  with  full  freedom  and 
success  ; — that  they  could  sing  of  the  dusky 
air  and  the  pure  ether,  as  we  cannot  do, 
who  are  taught  to  think  of  the  atmosphere 
as  an  elastic  fluid,  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  79  to  21 :  that  Horace  or  Virgil  could 
celebrate  with  effect  the  wandering  moon  or 
stormy  winds,  a  task  impossible  for  us  to 
undertake  with  advantaore,  who  know  all 
about  them,  since  we  are  able  to  predict  and 
explain  the  eclipses  of  the  former  and  even 
to  describe  its  interior,  and  to  account  for 
the  incursions  and  changes  of  the  latter  by 
the  processes  of  rarefaction  and  condensa¬ 
tion.  But  surely  if  the  poet  can  no  longer 
indulge  his  fancy  upon  these  themes, — in 
picturing,  e.  g.,  the  earth’s  real  shape  and 
limits  (now  discovered),  or  in  conceiving 
brilliant  theories  about  the  stars,  and  their 
relative  positions,  and  modes  and  periods 
of  revolution,  his  eye  is  but  opened  to  a 
vaster  region  of  the  infinite  mysteries  around 
him,  which  the  discovery  of  Nature’s  secrets 
but  enables  him  more  keenly  to  discern.  The 
old  bards  looked  on  earth  and  man  with  eyes 
unenlightened  by  the  now  explored  wonders 
of  creation,  and  the  constantly  increasing 
revelations  to  the  wakeful  soul,  with  which 
our  modern  poets  must  be  familiar.  The 
position  from  which  inspired  men  of  former 
times  looked  out  upon  the  world,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  one  girt  closely  with  thick  clouds  and 
dense  mists,  which  we  may  say  have  now 
been  swept  away  ;  but  if  these  clouds  and 
mists  once  precluded  the  possibility  of  man’s 
perceiving  the  law  and  system  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  (unfavorable  to  poetry),  of  which  we 
of  the  present  day  have  become  conscious, 
they  also  must  have  disabled  him  from  per¬ 
ceiving,  or  even  surmising,  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  creation,  and  the  vast  infinitude 
of  that  realm  of  mystery  beneath  which  he 
stood.  The  region  of  the  unknown  being 
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boundless,  the  changing  of  the  point  of  sight 
of  different  generations  can  but  alter  the 
quality  of  their  wonder  and  observations, 
and  leave  them  still  but  as  insect-spirits  on 
the  ocean’s  verge.  Indeed,  so  far  are  we 
from  thinking  that  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  idea  that  there  is  less  room  for  poetry 
now  than  formerly,  that  we  entertain  a  strong 
and  vivid  hope,  nay,  a  lively  trust,  that  the 
coming  ages  will  give  to  the  world  strains  of 
inspiration  such  as  Homer  never  sung,  nor 
Dante  wrote,  nor  Milton  dictated  in  his 
most  rapt  and  elevated  hour.  The  more 
that  man  discovers  thoughtfully,  the  more 
does  he  become  conscious  of  the  height, 
and  breadth,  and  depth  of  being,  through 
which  no  eye  or  penetrating  mind  can 
mea:ure  the  infinitude  of  Deity.  The  fur¬ 
ther  the  ages  bear  us,  the  more  light  that 
is  poured  upon  us  from  the  growing  past, 
just  so  much  the  more  is  the  mind  lifted 
up  by  cultivation  and  refinement,  reading, 
and  study,  and  expanding  wisdom,  to  see  the 
smallness  of  visible  realities,  and  the  immen¬ 
sity  of  the  unsearchable  dwelling-place  of 
God.  It  is  assuredly  the  narrow  and  mate¬ 
rial  mind  that  sees  in  the  increase  of  our 
learned  expositions  of  the  congruities,  and 
consistencies,  and  possible  scheme  of  created 
things  (and  our  science  is  nothing  more  than 
this)  the  encroaching  limits  of  all  truth. 

Paley,  in  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  his  age, 
could  see  the  revelation  of  a  God  only  in 
the  recognition  of  contrivance  and  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  means  to  an  end :  he  did  not  see 
that  the  existence  of  a  supreme  mind  was 
still  more  simply  shown  by  the  evidence 
in  creation  of  that  same  love  of  beauty, 
and  order,  and  general  harmony,  which  is 
an  instinctive  property  of  the  human  soul. 
His  arguments  were  framed  to  answer  the 
cui  bono  question  characteristic  of  his  time, 
and  (alas!)  of  our  own  also;  and  in  the 
same  spirit  it  has  been  reasoned,  that  ac¬ 
cording  as  we  can  carry  our  answers  to 
this  question  further  and  further  into  the 
visible  creation,  is  there  less  and  less  scope 
remaining  for  the  play  of  the  imagination, 
the  materials  of  the  poet  becoming  rapidly 
extinct.  Now  we  believe  that  this  view  is 
decidedly  false.  His  themes  naturally  change 
their  character,  but  become  neither  narrower 
in  extent  nor  of  a  lower  order  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  believe  that  they  become  con¬ 
tinually  more  and  more  elevated,  and  that 
far  from  his  being  deprived  of  the  ground 
upon  which  he  stands,  he  is  only  removed 
a  stage  higher  in  the  realm  of  thought,  al- 
vanced  another  step  through  the  daylight  of 
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wisdom,  and  another  step  into  the  dark 
cloud  of  unfathomable  mystery. 

The  utilitarian  habit  of  thought  is  the  only 
real  check  upon  the  spirit  of  poetry  in  any 
a^e :  had  it  pervaded  Homer’s  country  in 
his  day,  no  rhapsodist  would  ever  have 
preserved  for  us  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  ; 
the  fact  that  little  was  known  then  of 
science,  would  in  no  way  have  assisted  the 
lucubrations  of  genius  when  chilled  by  sel¬ 
fishness  and  bound  down  by  mean  ambition. 
Wherever  is  found  a  love  of  everything 
beautiful,  and  sublime,  and  pure,  and  good, 
for  its  own  sake,  and  not  because  it  is 
adapted  to  some  rational  purpose,  and  satis¬ 
fies  some  definite  earthly  craving,  there  the 
spirit  of  the  poet  exists  ;  and  he  who  is  in¬ 
spired  to  weave  the  fair  web  of  language 
into  pictures,  and  arrange  the  rich  notes  of 
sound  in  the  sweet  lines  of  melody,  failing 
not  to  do,  so  will  find  an  eager  response 
in  many  a  breast.  To  our  minds  the  theory 
we  have  been  combating  shows,  in  the 
first  place,  a  strange  blindness  to  the  re¬ 
lation  borne  by  humanity  to  the  invisible 
world  so  vast  and  so  mysterious,  and  also 
entirely  ignores  the  action  of  the  Deity  upon 
the  soul,  which  is  ever  constant,  belonging 
as  much  to  later  as  to  earlier  times  ;  for  it  is 
by  His  immediate  inspiration,  we  believe, 
that  the  poet,  acting  ordinarily  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Deity,  though  sometimes  more 
peculiarly  visited  by  the  divine  afflatus,  alike 
with  the  musician  and  the  religious  teacher, 
and  every  good  and  earnest  man,  expresses 
himself  with  rare  and  signal  success.  And 
who  shall  say  that  when  our  scientific  re¬ 
search  has  reached  its  ultima  Thule  (if  the 
time  should  ever  come),  poets  shall  cease  to 
be,  not  because  the  universal  Father  can  no 
longer  inspire  men,  but  because  subjects  and 
materials  will  be  wanting  for  the  exercise  of 
such  inspiration  ?  In  this  mechanical,  matter- 
of-fact  age  of  toil  and  acquisition,  beneath 
the  tyranny  of  material  things,  we  lose  sight 
of  the  sublime  mysteries  that  encompass  all 
mortal  life,  overshadowing  the  present  time, 
and  veiling  the  dim  lights  that  shoot  their 
fitful  gleams  into  the  future :  and  we  for¬ 
get  that  this  must  ever  be ;  that  the  very 
constitution  of  finite  natures  implies  the 
necessity  of  an  ignorance  ever  during,  that 
can  only  shift  its  ground.  Let  the  most 
practical  man  in  the  world  reflect  for 
a  while  upon  his  powers,  origin,  and  des¬ 
tiny  ;  let  him  ask  himself  what  his  nature  is, — 
how  he  exists,— whence  he  came, — and  whith¬ 
er  he  is  going, — and  in  what  all  his  eager 
pursuits  for  wealth  or  comfort,  enjoyment  or 


reputation,  wiil  really  end  ?  how  far  his  cal¬ 
culations  of  profit  and  loss,  of  to-day’s  re¬ 
ceipts  and  to-morrow’s  expenditure,  will  turn 
to  account,  when  he  feels  his  spirit  throwing 
off  its  mortal  coil  ?  and  he  mu^t  become 
conscious  that  the  realities  about  Kim,  which 
he  holds  at  so  high  a  value, — contemplated, 
it  may  be,  under  the  calm  eye  of  evening, 
or  the  serene  brow  of  night, — when  earth 
shrinks  into  its  hollow  shell,  and  eternity 
presses  on  the  living  soul  and  expands  be¬ 
fore  the  upturned  gaze, — are  as  the  dust 
upon  the  whirlwind, — or  the  shadows  of 
summer  clouds,  the  most  insignificant  sem¬ 
blance  of  things,  and  no  veritable  realities  at 
all.  While,  then,  our  spirits  move  through 
this  vast  sphere  of  the  unfathomable,  and 
we  cannot  learn  by  what  means  or  to  what 
issue  our  struggling  wills,  and  strange  for¬ 
tunes,  and  soaring  hopes,  and  deep  affec¬ 
tions,  bear  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  life, 
— surely  the  truth  contained  in  the  theory 
that  poetry  exists  only  where  mystery  is 
found,  corroborates  instead  of  disproving  the 
fact,  that  we  may  look  for  poets  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  the  future,  as  well  as  in  the  past. 
So  long  as  the  landscapes  of  earth  and  the 
colors  of  air,  the  everlasting  play  of  ocean 
and  the  serene  deeps  of  the  firmament,  still 
retain  the  eternal  traces  of  majesty  or  beauty, 
grace  or  grandeur,  given  them  by  the  crea¬ 
tive  thought  of  the  Almighty,  and  so  long  as 
man, — awake  to  a  lively  and  grateful  per¬ 
ception  of  these  phenomena  of  the  supreme 
will,  can  combine  with  his  impression  of  their 
glory,  the  tale  of  his  human  experience, — 
those  far  deeper  interests  which  concern  the 
soul  on  its  mysterious  transit  from  silence 
again  to  silence, — the  day  of  the  poet  can 
never  wane.  Fancy  and  Imagination  have 
materials  enough  for  whole  cycles  of  cen¬ 
turies;  Thought  and  Faith  will  always  find 
things  new  and  old  to  furnish  subject  for  the 
poet’s  contemplation  ;  and  till  Enthusiasm  be 
quenched,  and  Love  grow  cold,  there  will  be 
well-springs — fresh  and  deep — of  poetic  in¬ 
spiration,  to  carry  on  the  solemn  symphony 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  fill  up  the  pauses  of 
toil  and  prayer,  with  melodious  music  and 
sweet  praise. 

But  more  than  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
ask,  is  not  our  modern  poetry  finer  than  that 
of  the  classic  world  ?  With  all  Homer’s 
beautiful  descriptions  and  rugged  power,  is 
his  kind  of  poetry  comparable  with  that  of 
Milton  ?  Or  can  you  place  the  solemn  pic¬ 
tures  of  -^schylus  beside  the  grand  and 
beautiful  realities  of  Shakspeare  ?  Tasso  and 
Virgil  may  bear  comparison,  but  then  their 
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ages  are  not  so  widely  sundered.  Taste, 
however,  must  decide  these  matters,  perhaps, 
and  criticism  will  then  be  silenced. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  against  modern 
poetry,  that  it  is  obliged  to  seek  for  themes 
not  belonging  to  it  at  all,  and  like  the  old 
Dutch  painters,  shows  us  the  commonest 
utensils  of  the  home,  and  the  ugliest  and 
oldest  forms  of  human  life,  and  demands  our 
praise  because  of  the  skill  of  the  representa¬ 
tion.  But  this  is  to  judge  poetry  by  the 
eccentricities  of  poets,  or  the  rhyming  pro¬ 
pensities  of  writers  who  are  not  poets  at  all, 
instead  of  by  the  manifest  materials  at  the 
poet’s  command,  and  the  capacities  of  real 
genius,  and  the  inspirations  of  God.  Because 
poets  will  stoop  from  their  own  natural 
sphere,  and,  having  taken  up  some  theory 
respecting  their  art,  endeavor  to  prove  its 
soundness,  by  giving  to  the  world  a  flood  of 
effusions  only  fit  for  the  nursery,  in  which  we 
suppose  they  find  a  beauty  that  none  else 
can  see, — we  do  not  recognize  in  this  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  perversion  of  the  poet’s 
aim.  Beauty  and  sublimity  are  not  ubiqui¬ 
tous  ;  and  if  men,  whose  power  it  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  these  as  they  really  exist,  and  draw  them 
into  view  when  they  would  otherwise  escape 
notice,  will  endeavor  to  make  them,  or  to 
conceive  them  present  where  they  do  not 
exist,  sentimentality  or  childish  prose  must 
be  the  result.  Poetry  cannot  be  written 
upon  a  theory  by  the  efforts  of  the  will ;  and 
wherever  the  experiment  has  been  tried  it  has 
signally  failed.  But  surely  because  Words¬ 
worth  has  written  much  doggerel,  and  Ten¬ 
nyson  not  entirely  free  from  affectation,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  resources  of  the 
poet  in  the  present  day  are  few  and  unfruit¬ 
ful  ;  those  two  just  named  are  noble  exam¬ 
ples  to  the  contrary.  For  our  own  parts, 
putting  the  drama  aside,  with  the  exception 
of  old  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  and  our  great 
epic  poet,  we  find  all  our  best  works  to  be  of 
strictly  modern  date.  What  were  Butler, 
Waller,  Dryden,  Addison,  Pope,  Johnson, 
Shenstone,  or  Akenside  ?  Some  of  them 
admirable  satirists,  but  hardly  poets  any  of 
them,  though  correct  metrical  writers  ?  Dyer, 
Gray,  Collins,  and  Thomson  claim  a  higher 
rank,  the  first  two  especially.  There  must 
be  an  enthusiasm,  a  glow,  an  affluence  of 
beautiful  thought,  and  fancy,  and  feeling,  to 
make  a  poet.  Verse-writing  and  metre¬ 
measuring  do  not  constitute  the  divine  work. 
Prose-writing  has  often  far  more  true  poetry 
in  it  than  whole  volumes  of  Pope  or  Dryden. 
Two  qualifications  are  essential  to  the  poet — 
fullnessof  thought, imagination,  fancy,  feeling; 


and  freedom  of  harmonious  expression.  The 
putting  rhymes  together  with  some  taste  may 
be  done  by  almost  any  lady  of  leisure  as  a 
pastime  for  the  drawing-room.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  conceive  and  write  what 
shall  be  true  poetry.  The  conceiving  and 
the  expressing  faculty,  we  say,  are  both  re¬ 
quisite.  In  the  highest  poets  they  are  won¬ 
derfully  combined.  In  prose  writers,  too,  as 
they  are  termed,  because  there  is  no  metrical 
arrangement  of  their  words  and  sentences, 
we  often  find  these  combined  faculties  in 
great  perfection.  Many  passages,  e.  g.  from 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  works,  are  in  the  highest  sense 
poetical,  the  most  beautiful  and  choice  lan¬ 
guage  being  employed  to  express  grand 
ideas  with  exquisite  imagery.  And  yet  this 
is  called  prose,  and  Hudibras,  and  the  Pleas¬ 
ures  of  Imagination,  and  the  Essay  on  Man, 
poetry.  We  wish  some  new  classification, 
and  new  terms,  could  be  introduced,  giving 
its  proper  rank  to  poetical  prose,  and  sinking 
to  its  proper  level  mere  metrical  composition, 
animated  by  no  genius  of  the  really  poetical 
cast. 

We  have  heard  it  maintained  that  poets 
may  exist  without  any  power  of  expression 
whatever :  this  we  hold  to  be  simply  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms,  because  the  mastery  of 
language  is  so  essential  a  part  of  the  poetical 
faculty,  that  we  include  it  in  our  definition  of 
a  poet.  How  is  prose  made  poetical,  but  by 
the  writer’s  possession  of  this  same  talent  for 
giving  choice  words  to  his  ideas  ?  Many  a 
person,  doubtless,  has  a  vague  sensitiveness 
to  the  beauty,  harmony,  or  sublime  character 
of  things  around  him,  or  of  the  human  rela¬ 
tions  in  which  he  staffds ;  and  because  he 
can  find  no  words  in  which  to  embody  this 
sensitive  apprehension,  he  flatters  himself  he 
is  a  poet  without  words.  Why,  if  this  feel¬ 
ing  ceased  to  be  vague,  grew  into  a  full  con¬ 
ception,  fed  by  the  fire  and  genius  within, 
words  would  be  found,  and  according  as  they 
w’ere  adequate  or  inaderjuate  to  realize  the 
full  feeling  and  thought  laboring  within, 
w'ould  the  poet  be  deemed  able  or  otherwise. 
Doubtless  these  faculties  exist  in  very  differ¬ 
ent  proportions  in  ordinary  minds.  Of  men, 
equally  poetically  constituted  in  thought, 
imagination,  affection,  and  so  forth,  some  will 
be  able  readily  to  express  in  suitable  lan¬ 
guage  the  most  commonplace  ideas,  while 
others  cannot  well  express  the  most  profound 
or  beautiful.  But  it  generally  happens,  we 
believe,  that  the  two  faculties  go  together  in 
very  equal  proportions,  so  that  in  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  it  will  prove  true,  that  of  any 
given  number  of  men,  he  who  expresses  him- 
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glance  at  the  list  of  oiir  own  modern  poets, 
and  mark  their  number  and  variety.  We 
need  not  mention  the  particular  merits  of 
Scott  or  Byron,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  who  are  certainly  by  no  means 
among  our  best  modern  poets.  But  Coleridge 
has  left  behind  him  poems  of  a  spiritnal  na¬ 
ture  worthy  of  everlasting  remembrance, 
showing,  as  they  do,  his  consciousness  of  the 
mysterious,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  sub¬ 
lime  and  beautiful,  to  a  degree,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  had  perhaps  never  been  manifested 
before.  Southey,  too,  has  won  a  deathless 
fame.  In  his  Thalaba  he  has  given  to  future 
generations  not  merely  a  singularly  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  oriental  life,  but  a  feast  for  young  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  a  lesson  for  Christian  faith, 
that  will  receive  the  gratitude  of  earnest  read¬ 
ers  to  the  latest  age.  Wordsworth,  in  his 
Odes  to  Duty  and  Immortality,  in  his  lines 
on  Tintern  Abbey,  in  parts  of  the  Excursion, 
and  in  many  Sonnets,  has  vindicated  for  all 
time  the  right  of  solemn  thought  to  expres¬ 
sion  by  the  melody  of  numbers.  Shelley’s 
inspiration  will  live  and  move  the  soul  for¬ 
ever.  His  brilliant  creations,  his  terrible 
tragedy,  his  unrivaled  Adonais,  and  his  many 
wonderful  effusions  of  exquisite  lyric  beauty, 
can  never  lose  their  power  to  astonish  and 
delight  the  reader  of  the  English  tongue. 
Keats,  too,  through  his  less  inspired  produc¬ 
tions,  characterized,  however,  by  their  warm 
glow  and  rich  luxuriance  of  imagery,  is  nei¬ 
ther  dead  nor  sleepeth.  Tennyson  stands  un¬ 
equaled  for  his  fine  fancy,  his  delicate  per¬ 
ception  of  the  beautiful,  his  glowing  rhapso¬ 
dies  of  feeling,  his  subtle  discrimination  of  the 
fine  shades  of  difference  separating  human 
characters,  and  his  marvelous  power  of  ex¬ 
pressing  inexpressible  thoughts  and  states  of 
the  inmost  soul  by  talismanic  words,  which, 
without  describing  at  all,  intuitively  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  the  oft-remembered 
feeling  so  strange  and  inexplicable  even  to 
the  most  ready  sympathy.  His  burning 
truths,  his  pathetic  melodies,  his  quaint  fan¬ 
cies,  his  rich  and  refined  coloring,  have  made 
his  works  treasures  of  rare  hope  and  prom¬ 
ise,  to  a  country  just  bereft  of  grander  ge¬ 
nius  of  a  more  masculine  order,  in  the  youth¬ 
ful  and  uncompanioned  Shelley  ! — and  Ten¬ 
nyson  is  with  us  still,  and  one  song  in  his 
Princess  (Tears,  idle  teai-s  !) — proves  that  he 
can  still  truly  say. 


self  in  prose  or  verse  with  the  most  facility  and 
beauty,  has  in  other  respects  the  most  poeti¬ 
cal  temperament.  If  a  man  be  a  true  poet 
in  power  and  vividness,  and  depth  and  beauty 
of  feeling  and  conception,  we  hold  that  he 
will  not  remain  obscure,  from  want  of  ability 
to  use  that  mother-tonfjue  which  in  childhood 
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we  find  it  so  easy  to  acquire.  The  singular 
power  of  Byron  to  fuse  his  ideas  into  lan¬ 
guage — the  very  living  representative  of  his 
thought,  is  certainly  given  to  few  ;  but  when 
we  sec  writers  (like  Miss  Barrett,  now  Mrs. 
Browning,  e.  g.)  to  whom  feelings,  ideas,  and 
imaginations  seem  much  more  abundantly 
supplied  than  words,  still  succeeding  in  giv¬ 
ing  an  expression,  albeit  not  the  best,  to  their 
thoughts,  and  showing  us  their  minds  in  their 
books,  we  are  not  disposed  to  believe  in  a 
hypothetical  class  of  dumb  poets.  This  cen¬ 
tury,  at  all  events,  has  had  a  large  share  of 
eloquent  speech  from  many  melodious  voices. 
And  if  our  own  generation  is  grown  some¬ 
what  cold  and  worldly,  still  the  soul  and  the 
voice  of  the  poet  have  not  yet  vanished  from 
the  midst  of  us.  The  real  check  upon  the 
poetical  spirit  of  an  age  is  the  tyranny  of 
mere  formal  conventionalism,  hollow  pre¬ 
tence,  and  mammon-worship,  which  have 
somewhat  signalized  our  times,  and  which 
our  modern  prophets  are  everywhere  inveigh¬ 
ing  against.  And  certainly  while  these  re¬ 
main,  and  the  dominant  interests  of  society 
can  be  expressed  by  such  names  as  Hudson 
and  California,  the  old  affections  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  seeming  to  have  fled  from  the 
world,  and  to  linger  only  in  a  few  of  the 
toiling  and  striving  Brotherhood  of  different 
lands,  burning  in  the  Hungarian’s  and  the 
Roman’s  breast,  and  wakening  here  and  there 
amongst  us  flashes  of  the  old  English  fire, 
we  may  naturally  have  cause  to  fear  lest 
poetry  should  shortly  steal  away  to  some 
planet  in  the  sky,  or  some  island  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  seas,  and  refuse  to  dwell  among  the 
calculating  phlegmatics  of  this  very  civilized 
world.  But  in  truth  we  have  no  fear.  The 
deep  human  interests  of  our  life  can  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  if  they  were,  diviner  inter¬ 
ests  would  fill  up  the  void.  The  trust  and 
aspiration  of  the  religious  mind  are  of  peren¬ 
nial  growth,  and  were  the  lesser  perceptions 
of  fancy,  and  the  lower  themes  of  earthly 
joy,  all  snatched  from  the  poet  at  once,  the 
diviner  element  within  him  would  commence 
a  strain  that  would  never  be  silent  more. 
Inspiration  cannot  fail  till  the  Deity  has 
either  severed  our  souls  from  His,  or  ceased 
Himself  to  be. 

Look  to  the  facts  before  us.  Let  us  only 


O,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath 
not  set, 

Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  thro’  all  my 
fancy  yet !” 
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Kirk  White  was  but  in  his  youth  some  five 
and  forty  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  his  pre¬ 
mature  decay,  and  had  a  spirit  of  rare  prom¬ 
ise  quite  in  sympathy  with  our  own  times. 
Burns  passed  away  but  a  short  time  before 
him,  and  long  shall  Scotland  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  store  up  and  sing  his  matchless  songs. 
Campbell,  by  his  vigorous  writing,  his  sim¬ 
ple  ballads,  and  glowing  descriptions,  has 
won  a  noble  fame.  Hood  has  bequeathed 
to  the  world  a  few  pathetic  verses,  and  a  few 
sonnets  superior,  we  think,  to  any  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Browning  claims  an  honored  notice 
and  true  reverence  for  his  deep  thoughts, 
and  powerful  imagery,  and  the  ease  and  bold¬ 
ness  of  his  diction.  To  Procter  (Barry  Corn¬ 
wall)  we  are  indebted  for  songs  of  great 
force,  and  often  of  great  beauty,  and  dramatic 
fragments  no  less  remarkable.  William  Stan¬ 
ley  Roscoe  has  cast  upon  the  lap  of  time 
records  of  his  graceful  spirit,  too  divinely 
sweet,  classical,  and  plaintive,  ever  to  be  lost. 
Leigh  Hunt  has  written  various  pieces  of  real 
merit.  Talfourd,  from  the  cold  courts  of 
law,  has  given  us  Ion,  with  its  exceeding 
grace,  and  gentle  dignity,  and  that  sculpture¬ 
like  composure  peculiar  to  the  Grecian  stage  : 
and  Cowper,  Charles  Wesley,  Heber,  Keble, 
Montgomery,  and  Milman,  have  furnished  the 

Christian  church  with  strains  of  religious fer- 
•  •  •  ®  • 
vor  and  poetic  genius,  so  moving  and  melodi¬ 
ous, — arrows  of  the  spirit  anointed  so  po¬ 
tently  from  the  tissues  of  their  own  con¬ 
scious  being, — that  entering,  they  must  deep¬ 
ly  thrill  the  heart  of  the  sinner  and  the  wor¬ 
shiper,  so  long  as  sinners  and  worshipers  there 
shall  be  to  take  these  inspired  words  upon 
their  lips. 

Living  and  dead,  then,  we  have  a  very  host 
of  poets  of  our  own  age, — the  greater  and 
the  less, — witnesses  indubitable  to  the  false¬ 
hood  of  the  theory,  that  advancing  time,  as 
it  leads  on  the  march  of  science,  must  narrow 
the  realm  and  lower  the  rank  of  the  poet. 

We  might  have  cited  instances  innumera¬ 
ble  from  foreign  countries,  but  surely  our 
own  affords  a  sufficiently  ample  catalogue. 
Nor  is  even  this  quite  complete.  Others 
live  to  whom  we  still  look  for  greater  and 
better  works  than  they  have  yet  produced. 
And  across  the  Atlantic  there  are  writers  by 
whom  the  title  of  poet  has  been  fairly  earned, 
and  who,  using  our  own  language,  we  are 
wont  to  think  of  as  our  own.  Two  at  least 
we  may  mention, — Bryant,  whose  composi¬ 
tions  are  few,  but  some  of  them  truly  grace¬ 
ful,  and  others  evincing  power;  and  the 
more  productive  Longfellow,  whose  harmo¬ 
nious  numbers  seem  sometimes  like  the  wild 


airs  of  an  ^olian  harp,  or  broken  melodies 
borne  upon  the  night-wind,  or  the  echoes  of 
some  sweet  symphony  lost  floating  over 
crested  waves.  If  his  Evangeline  had  been 
written  in  any  other  metre,  it  might  have 
been  an  immortal  poem  ;  and  even  as  it  is, 
the  awkwardness  of  the  metre  escapes  you 
as  you  read,  and  light  and  beauty  gather 
round  the  page.  This  poem,  like  many 
others,  exhibits  the  untraversed  regions  of 
song  remaining  still, — regions  absolutely 
boundless, — where  human  history  is  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  all  creation  the  theatre  of  action, 
which  the  poet  may  deal  with  as  he  will. 

The  name  of  one  venerated  man  we  have 
omitted  from  the  above  list  of  our  modern 
poets,  because  we  look  upon  him  more  as  a 
man  of  poetic  temperament,  than  as,  prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  a  poet,  although  he  has 
written  some  few  lines  of  real  beauty.  The 
friend  and  frequent  host  of  Coleridge,  Words¬ 
worth,  Godwin,  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  Tal¬ 
fourd,  and  others  of  well-known  names,  with 
a  character  more  interesting  than  any,  and 
a  genius  almost  more  singular,  Charles  Lamb 
claims  attention,  rather  as  the  author  of  the 
Essays  of  Elia,  than  as  the  writer  of  a  frag¬ 
mentary  tragedy  and  a  few  sonnets.  In  his 
own  line  he  can  never  be  surpassed  ;  his  wit 
and  humor,  his  quick  and  delicate  sensibility, 
his  large  and  overflowing  sympathies,  the 
vein  of  tender  pathos  that  ran  through  his 
most  beautiful  thoughts,  said  or  written, — 
the  mixture  of  manhood’s  intellect  with 
childhood’s  innocence, — the  quaint  sweetness 
and  ineffable  grace  that  invested  his  whole 
character,  have  given  him  a  position  in  the 
literary  world,  isolated*  and  remarkable  ;  and 
while  we  cannot  well  class  him  with  our 
poets,  we  could  not  pass,  without  a  comment, 
one  so  eminently  poetical  in  taste  and  tem¬ 
perament.  And  when  we  turn  from  his 
works  to  his  life,  this  judgment  only  gains 
strength.  His  self-devotion  there  was  heroic, 
and  yet  calmly  veiled ;  it  bore  the  true 
ideal  stamp  ;  and,  beside  a  selfish,  ungenuine 
man  like  Coleridge,  he  rises  up  a  phoenix  of 
light  and  glory,  and  one  true  line  of  some 
simple  verse  of  his  carries  more  poetic  in¬ 
spiration  with  it  to  the  reader,  than  all  that 
Coleridge,  in  his  three  volumes,  has  left  be¬ 
hind.  Unfortunately  for  mankind.  Lamb’s 
very  failing  connects  him  with  the  poet  race. 
For  though  there  have  been  many  bright  ex¬ 
ceptions,  many  whom  we  have  mentioned, 
and  others  whom  we  have  not,  bore  or  bear 
the  character  of  men  of  self-indulgent  habits. 
The  many  exceptions,  especially  in  latter 
days,  prove  the  weakness  we  allude  to,  to  be 
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not  inseparable  from  poetical  genius,  which  think  nothing  less  than  inspired.  With 
it  so  sadly  blights  and  mars.  Lamb  had  ex-  Wordsworth  we  are  upon  firmer  ground, 
cuses  to  which  none  else  can  lay  claim.  One  Of  a  contemplative  and  quiet  nature,  no  one 
purpose  the  presence  of  this  weakness  seems,  can  deny,  we  think,  that  his  poetical  gifts 
at  all  events,  to  answer  to  the  outlying  (so  to  designate  the  natural  faculty)  are  de¬ 
world.  It  draws  an  almost  certain  line  of  cidedly,  if  not  greatly,  inferior  to  any  of  the 
severance  between  those  who  may  and  those  four  poets  above  mentioned.  Had  he  had 
who  may  not  be  open  to  the  direct  inspira-  the  language  of  Byron,  or  the  sensibility  of 
tions  of  God.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  Burns,  or  the  imagination  of  either  Coleridge 
Father  would  ever  continue  consciously  to  or  Campbell,  his  works  would,  perhaps,  be 
breathe  high  and  divine  thoughts  into  the  less  voluminous  than  they  are,  but  certainly 
mind  that  had  freely  surrendered  its  own  more  inspiring.  And  had  his  life  been  less 
dignity,  and  yielded  up  the  energy  of  will  to  innocent  and  holy,  unquestionably  we  should 
the  pressing  inclination  of  the  hour.  In  oc-  have  none  of  those  beautiful  passages  of  ele- 
casional  bursts  of  sincere  repentance  He  vated  sentiment,  which  he  has  thrown  off, 
might  not  withhold  His  love, — but  in  cases  here  and  there,  in  a  rapt  hour  of  religious 
of  habitual  weakness,  we  cannot  suppose  musing  or  prophetic  vision.  When  other 
Him  to  assist  with  His  awakened  thought,  poets  of  this  kind  arise,  with  finer  powers, 
the  native  genius  He  has  given.  Here  He  and  more  impassioned  soul,  walking  his  round 
must  act  only  in  general  laws — at  a  distance  of  thought,  and  cleaving  strenuously  to  his 
from  the  poet’s  mind.  Hereby  we  learn  dignity  of  life,  the  golden  age  of  poetry  will 
what  wonderful  resources  the  mind  has,  in  dawn.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  this 
itself,  and  in  the  general  laws  under  which  it  is  impossible  ;  that  the  very  excellences  of 
acts  and  moves ;  how  the  love  of  beauty  can  the  poets  we  most  admire  arise  from  that 
be  cultivated,  and  the  imagination  enriched,  very  constitution  of  their  nature  which  also 
and  the  feelings  of  the  heart  cherished,  while  works  them  mischief  ;  but  this,  we  affirm,  is 
still  the  noblest  aid  of  God  is  absent.  So  a  non  sequitvr :  that  those  excellences  arise 
we  may  give  our  truest  love,  and  withhold  out  of  a  constitution  that  promises  or  ensures 
our  truest  veneration ;  for  we  cannot  choose  temptation,  we  may  admit,  but  nothing  more ; 
but  love  all  human  capacities  in  themselves  between  temptation  and  habitual  sin  there  is 
attractive, — themselves  heavenly  gifts ;  and  a  great  gulf  fixed,  and  till  we  surrender  up 
yet  we  cannot  look  without  pity  and  censure  our  deep  conviction  of  man’s  freedom  of  will, 
upon  sin ;  and  self-indulgence  in  the  poet,  we  will  never  grant  that  the  greatest  poet 
whether  in  the  grossest  form  of  sensuality,  may  not  be  also  a  self-restrained,  a  chaste 
or  in  the  lesser  one  of  intemperance,  is  not  and  temperate  man.  Genius  was  given  for 
to  be  excused  and  smiled  away,  because  pas-  a  great  end — the  uplifting  of  the  human 
sion  is  strong,  or  sensation  vivid.  race  toward  the  sublime  perfection  of  the 

And  if  we  turn  from  Byron  or  Burns,  Cole-  Unseen, — and  we  can  never  believe  that  God 
ridge  or  Campbell,  to  Shelley  or  to  Words-  intended  it  to  create  the  most  exquisite  de¬ 
worth,  or  go  back  to  Milton,  we  find  at  light  for  the  intellect,  and  leave  the  moral 
once  that  we  have  entered  on  a  diviner  ele-  and  spiritual  nature  unedified  and  unim- 
ment  of  being.  We  think  we  see  in  Shelley  proved.  The  Deity,  who  is  ever  teaching  us 
the  direct  inspiration  of  the  beautiful,  and  how  to  turn  the  forces  of  nature  and  the 
perhaps  that  alone.  He  was  singularly  devoid  physical  powers  of  man  to  the  most  account, 
(as  we  have  noticed  in  a  former  article)  of  cannot  regard  with  complacency  the  per- 
that  religious  reverence  which  gives  harmony  version  of  our  noblest  mental  powers  ;  can¬ 
to  creation  and  unity  to  life  ;  but  he  had  a  not  but  desire  to  see  the  imagination  which 
pure  and  guileless  soul,  and  lived  by  the  conceives  the  beautiful  and  sublime,  the 
light  that  was  in  him,  though  a  wandering  fancy  which  lays  hold  of  the  finest  combina- 
and  mystic  life  it  was.  His  intellect  was  tions  and  the  subtlest  relations  of  ideas  with- 
peculiar  ;  his  character  was  incomplete  ;  but  in  or  realities  without  us,  and  the  affections 
he  was  full  of  noble  enthusiasm  to  serve  which  maintain  a  perennial  flow  in  the  hu¬ 
mankind,  and  was  not  given  up  to  sensual  man  heart,  employed  to  educate  holy  feeling, 
indulgences  or  selfish  pleasures  ;  he  was  a  to  strengthen  moral  principle,  and  lift  up 
wrong-headed,  but  pure-hearted  man  ;  and  man  to  the  true  appreciation  of  his  natural 
the  fervor  of  his  indignation  at  injustice  and  worth  and  his  immortal  destiny.  If  religion 
wrong  was  expressed  (as  in  his  Adonais)  is  to  be  an  agency  of  good  in  the  world  at 
with  a  brilliancy  and  power  that  we  can  all,  it  must  be  turned  into  every  channel  of 
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powerful  influence,  and  there  is  none  broader 
or  deeper  than  that  of  poetry. 

That  Poetry  will  become  a  noble  channel 
of  religious  influence  we  firmly  believe  ;  that 
it  is  becoming  so  already,  we  have  more  than 
one  proof  before  us,  albeit  only  adv^ances  to¬ 
ward  that  which  shall  be.  Some  of  these 
are  the  volumes  cited  at  the  head  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  first,  “  The  Saint’s  Tragedy,”  by 
Mr.  Kingsley,  a  cleryman  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  val¬ 
uable  addition  to  our  dramatic  poetry  that  it 
has  received  for  many  years.  We  are 
aware,  however,  that  this  is  not  saying 
much  in  its  praise,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Coleridge’s  translations  from  Schiller,  and 
his  fine  tragedy  of  “Remorse,”  Shelley’s 
“Cenci,”  and  the  dramas  of  Byron,  Mr. 
Justice  Talfourd’s  “  Ion,”  and  a  few  plays 
of  some  merit  by  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie,  there 
has  been  no  dramatic  production  of  any  kind 
in  our  times  claiming  the  attention  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  student.  For  even  the  “  Lady  of  Ly¬ 
ons,”  perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  Sir  E.  L. 
Bulwer  Lytton’s  writings,  and  remarkable 
for  its  dramatic  effect,  is  rather  interesting 
on  the  stage  than  valuable  in  the  library. 
“  The  Saint’s  Tragedy”  is  a  work  of  quite 
another  character  ;  and  by  its  very  nature, 
its  length,  its  class  of  incidents,  the  serious 
thought  and  deep  feeling  scattered  through 
its  pages,  is  quite  unsuited,  as  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  undesigned,  for  public  representation. 
We  mean,  of  course,  by  this  no  disparage¬ 
ment  to  theatrical  performances  ;  we  are 
grateful  to  all  who  endeavor  to  raise  the 
moral  influence  and  dignity  of  the  stage,  for 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  it  might 
be  made  a  powerful  instrument  for  edu¬ 
cating  and  refining  the  public  .  taste  ;  but 
it  will  at  once  be  confessed  that  the  as¬ 
pirations  of  religion  are  too  sacred  to  be 
shouted  into  the  public  ear  :  for  ourselves 
we  must  say  that  even  where  these  are  not 
approached,  words  are  sometimes  uttered  on 
the  stage  that  it  is  painful  to  hear  there  ; 
not  because  they  are  not  noble  and  beautiful 
expressions  of  what  the  mind  thinks  or  the 
heart  feels,  but  because  they  are  concerned 
with  thoughts  and  emotions  whose  natural 
privacy  should  never  be  violated.  This  feel¬ 
ing  may  arise  from  the  English  reserve  under 
which  we  are  educated,  but  still  it  must 
carry  some  weight  with  it,  belonging  as  it 
does  to  the  most  cultivated  and  refined. 

Mr.  Kingsley’s  tragedy  is  the  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  drama  of  a  religious  life.'*'  Though 

*  We  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the 
admirable  Preface  by  Professor  Maurice. 
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I  our  concern  now  is  with  it  only  as  a  poem, 
we  may  fairly  give  an  opinion  upon  the  char¬ 
acters,  which  seem  to  us  admirably  con¬ 
ceived  and  sustained :  they  prove  that  the 
author  has  not  studied  in  vain  either  human 
nature  in  general,  or  the  times  and  persons 
of  which  he  writes  in  particular.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  Elizabeth,  Princess  of  Hungary  and 
Landgravine  of  Thuringia — the  subject  of 
the  piece — the  saint  of  the  Tragedy — is  an 
historical  character  powerfully  portrayed, 
and  undoubtedly,  we  think,  the  masterpiece 
of  the  drama.  Her  fervid  enthusiasm,  her 
dominant  piety,  her  uncontrollable  benevo¬ 
lence,  her  fearless  simplicity,  and,  more  than 
all,  perhaps,  her  strong  human  affection,  are 
brought  out  with  a  vividness,  force,  and 
beauty,  that  could  scarcely  be  surpassed. 
Her  story,  as  here  presented,  contains  a  no¬ 
ble  lesson  on  the  right  of  natural  instincts  to 
dictate  its  duties  to  the  human  soul,  and  fur¬ 
ther  reveals  our  nature  to  us  with  such  a 
fearless  truthfulness,  that  prudery  might  well 
study  it,  and  blush  to  confess  its  own  weak¬ 
ness  and  unhealthy  thoughts.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  Lewis,  too,  simple,  affectionate,  and 
easily  moulded, — that  of  Conrad,  stern,  am¬ 
bitious,  prejudiced,  devoted, — and  that  of 
Walter  of  Varila,  a  man  of  strong  sense  and 
noble  nature,  but  (as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
Introduction)  “  exhibiting  the  healthy  ani¬ 
malism  of  the  Teutonic  mind,”  rather  than 
any  more  spiritual  feature, — all  seem  to  us 
true  types  of  character,  carefully  and  pow¬ 
erfully  drawn. 

To  these  characters,  and  the  simple  air  of 
reality  pervading  the  history,  and  to  the  well- 
chosen  language,  the  J)lay  owes  its  interest, 
for  it  is  quite  devoid  of  intrigue,  there  is  no 
plot  or  counterplot,  it  has  the  even  flow  of  a 
sad,  powerfully-depicted  drama  of  unvar¬ 
nished  human  life. 

.  We  regret  that  the  tragedy  did  not  close 
with  the  fourth  act.  After  the  death  of  Eliz¬ 
abeth  all  interest  is  gone  :  and  as  no  mate¬ 
rial  end  seems  to  be  gained  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  later  acts,  as  the  action  of  the 
play,  after  the  close  of  the  second  act,  is  not 
marked  by  any  obvious  division,  these  four 
might  have  been  extended  into  the  legitimate 
five,  or  contracted  into  the  allowable  three, 
without  adding  to  or  taking  from  the  poem, 
or  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  several 
parts.  In  regard  to  the  rhythm,  it  seems  to¬ 
ns  a  mistake  to  have  introduced  several  va¬ 
rieties  of  metre.  Besides  the  prevailing 
blank  verse,  there  are  Alexandrines  used  (as 
in  pages  145-6),  and  also  those  still  longer 
lines  which  Tennyson,  with  the  additional  use 
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of  rhyme,  has  employed  with  so  much  effect 
in  his  Locksley  Hall there  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  in  page  69.  In  pages  128-9,  an 
irregular  metre  like  that  of  an  ode  is  em¬ 
ployed  with  rhyme ; — it  might,  however,  be 
intended  for  a  song.  There  are  several  songs 
of  more  or  less  beauty  scattered  through  the 
play;  those  in  pages  73  and  103  are  partic¬ 
ularly  worthy  of  notice ;  the  proem,  too,  is 
spirited.  We  must  give  a  specimen  or  two 
of  the  poetry.  Here  is  the  speech  of  Lewis 
when  informed  of  the  love  of  Elizabeth,  with 
whom  he  had  been  familiar,  and  to  whom  he 
had  been  betrothed  from  his  youth,  and  who 
for  want  of  his  protection  is  suffering  re¬ 
peated  insults  from  the  courtiers : — 

“  Lewis.  Loves  me !  Henceforth  let  no  man, 
peering  down 

Through  the  dim  glittering  mine  of  future  years, 
Say  to  himself,  ‘T^o  much  !  this  cannot  be !’ 
To^ay,  and  custom,  wall  up  our  horizon : 

1  Before  the  hourly  miracle  of  life 

Blindfold  we  stand,  and  sigh,  as  though  God 
were  not. 

I’ve  wandered  in  the  mountains,  mist  bewilder'd, 
And  now  a  breeze  comes,  and  the  veil  is  lifted. 
And  priceless  flowers,  o’er  which  I  trod  unheed¬ 
ing, 

Gleam  ready  for  my  grasp.  She  loves  me,  then  ! 
She  who  to  me  was  as  a  nightingale 
That  sings  in  magic  gardens,  rock-beleaguered. 
To  passing  angels  melancholy  music — 

Whose  dark  eyes  hung,  like  far-ofi*  evening 
stars. 

Through  rosy-cushion’d  windows  coldly  shining 
Down  from  the  cloud-world  of  her  unknown 
fancy — 

She  for  whom  holiest  touch  of  holiest  knight 
Seemed  all  too  gross — who  might  have  been  a 
saint. 

And  companied  with  angels — thus  to  pluck 
The  spotless  rose  of  her  own  maidenhoo<l 
To  give  it  unto  me  !” — Act  I.  Scene  2,  p.  64. 

Here  is  the  exclamation  of  Elizabeth,  when 
she  hears  of  this  avowal : — 

“  Elizabeth.  Tell  him — tell  him — God  ! 
Have  I  grown  mad,  or  a  child  within  the 
moment ! 

The  earth  has  lost  her  gray,  sad  hue,  and  blazes 
With  her  old  life-light  ;  hark  !  yon  wind’s  a 
song — 

Those  clouds  are  angels’  robes.  That  fiery 
west 

Is  paved  with  smiling  faces.  I  am  a  woman. 
And  all  things  bid  me  love  :  my  dignity 
Is  thus  to  cast  my  .virgin  pride  a  wav, 

And  find  my  strength  in  weakness/’ 

Act  1.  Scene  3,p.  61. 

Here  is  a  fine  passage  from  Act  II.  Scene 
3,  p.  76 — 

I 


“  Eliz.  Oh !  contemplation  palls  upon  the 
spirit. 

Like  the  chill  silence  of  an  autumn  sun  : 

While  action,  like  the  roaring  south-west  wind. 
Sweeps  laden  with  elixirs,  with  rich  draughts 
Quickening  the  wombed  earth. 

Guta.  And  yet  what  bliss. 

When,  dying  in  the  darkness  of  God’s  light. 

The  soul  can  pierce  these  blinding  webs  of 
nature, 

And  float  up  to  the  nothing,  which  is  all  things — 
The  ground  of  being  where  self-forgetful  silence 
Is  emptiness — emptinesfs  fullness — fullness  God — 
Till  we  touch  Him,  and  like  a  snow-flake  melt 
Upon  His  light-sphere’s  keen  circumference  !” 

With  the  two  following  lines,  beautifully 
descriptive  of  winter,  we  must  reluctantly 
close  our  notice  of  this  very  interesting  little 
volume,  returning  Mr.  Kingsley  our  sincere 
thanks,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  he 
may  not  leave  us  long  without  another 
occasion  for  drawing  attention  to  his  great 
merits. 

“  Eliz.  The  storms  are  still. 

Beneath  her  eider  robe  the  patient  earth 
Watches  in  silence  for  the  sun  :  we’ll  sit 
And  gaze  up  with  her  at  the  changeless  heaven. 
Until  this  tyranny  be  overpast.” 

Act  III.  Scene  3,  p.  1 62. 

Mr.  Trench’s  story  of  Justin  Martyr  is  a 
short  poem  of  great  merit.  It  is  too  long  to 
give  in  full,  and  we  should  be  afraid  to  spoil 
its  unity  and  charm  by  quoting  a  part  of  it, 
when  it  is  all  so  well  worth  perusal.  The 
truth  of  the  feeling,  the  beauty  of  the 
language,  and  the  deep  spiritual  meaning  it 
contains,  all  claim  for  it  a  high  place  among 
the  poems  of  the  present  day.  It  belongs 
to  the  highest  kind  of  poetry,  and  is,  in 
truth,  of  a  rare  quality.  Unfortunately,  it 
stands  alone  in  the  volume ;  no  other  poem 
having  by  any  means  equal  merit.  Mr.  Trench 
belongs  to  Wordsworth’s  school  of  poetry,  and 
has  fallen  into  the  same  error  of  publishing 
too  much.  He  gives  us  indirectly  to  under¬ 
stand  in  some  pleasing  lines  which  close  the 
volume,  that  he  does  not  write  for  fame,  but 
for  a  sacred  influence.  We  believe,  however, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  religious  feel¬ 
ing  or  thought  will  influence  through  poetry, 
merely  as  metrical  composition,  when  of  an 
indifferent  or  third-rate  description.  Poetry 
is  not  read  by  every  one  ;  only  by  those  who 
would  throw  aside  at  once  serious  poetry, 
not  inspired  either  by  the  glow  of  enthusiasm, 
or  the  hues  of  fancy,  or  the  pictures  of  im¬ 
agination.  Such  a  simple  story  as  that  of 
I  Honor  Neale  would  tell  much  better  in 
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prose.  As  a  tract  it  might  be  useful,  especi¬ 
ally  among  the  poor.  Here  Mr.  Trench, 
whose  view  of  things  is  always  spiritual,  fol¬ 
lows  Wordsworth  too  closely  :  but  what  has 
not  inspired  himself  is  not  likely  to  inspire 
another.  “  The  Monk  and  Bird,”  and  “A 
Walk  in  the  Church-yard,”  contain  beautiful 
verses  well  worth  perusal;  they  exhibit  at 
once  the  style  of  the  author’s  writing,  and 
the  religious  aspect  in  which  fiction  or  truth 
alike  strike  upon  his  serious  mind.^  Among 
the  many  sonnets  we  would  refer  the  reader 
to  five  addressed  to  a  lady  singing  (p. 
136-9),  and  two  upon  the  perception  of 
beauty  everywhere  (p.  142-3),  containing 
some  of  Mr.  Trench’s  best  thoughts,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  best  language.  The  two  last 
verses  of  an  Ode  to  Sleep  are  beautifully 
descriptive  (vid.  p.  152-3).  At  the  close  of 
the  volume,  where  the  verses  are  exclusively 
religious,  the  author  seems  to  us  most  at 
home  (see  especially  p.  260-3).  There  are 
some  beautiful  verses  in  the  Day  of  Death, 
to  which  we  would  particularly  direct  atten¬ 
tion  (p.  264).  As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Trench’s 
descriptive  power  and  spiritual  application, 
we  select  the  following  sonnet : — 

“  THE  HERRING-FISIIERS  OF  LOCHFYNE. 

“  Deem  not  these  fishers  idle,  though  by  day 
You  hear  the  snatches  of  their  lazy  song, 

And  see  them  listlessly  tire  sunlight  long 
Strew  the  curved  beach  of  this  indented  bay : 

So  deem’d  I,  till  I  view’d  their  trim  array 
Of  boats  last  night, — a  busy  armament. 

With  sails  as  dark  as  ever  Theseus  bent 
Upon  his  fatal  rigging, — take  their  way. 

Rising  betimes,  I  could  not  choose  but  look 
For  their  return,  and  when  along  the  lake 
The  morning  mists  were  curling,  saw  them  make 
Homeward,  returning  toward  their  quiet  nook. 
With  draggled  nets  down  hanging  to  the  tide, 
Weary,  and  leaning  o’er  their  vessels’  side.” 

P.  68. 

The  same  serious  spirit,  the  same  sense  of 
mystery,  the  same  vivid  consciousness  of  the 
Unseen  in  which  w’e  live  and  move — -which 
characterizes  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Kingsley  and 
Mr.  Trench — appear  in  the  little  volume  call¬ 
ed  ‘‘  Ambarvalia.”  Mr.  Clough’s  poems  are 
generally  more  remarkable  for  spiritual  than 
for  poetical  thought :  his  language  is  often 
stiff,  and  his  ideas  obscure  and  involved, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  his  mean¬ 
ing.  He  is  too  fond  of  allitertion,  e.  g.  these 

*  We  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Trench  always 
uses  the  word  spiritual  as  one  of  two  syllables, 
where  the  metre  is  constantly  broken  by  its  intro¬ 
duction:  of  this  there  are  numberless  examples. 


phrases  occur — “  mortal  moral  strife,”  “  sure 
assured,”  “  seem  to  see,”  “  dare  not  dare,” 
“  wills  thy  will,”  “  priceless  prize,”  “  dream¬ 
ier  dreams,”  ‘^bloomiest  bloom,”  “primal 
prime,” — and  are  certainly  awkward  and  un- 
poetical.  The  first  poem  we  like  much :  it 
expresses  well  that  mystery  in  which  the 
mind  gets  entangled,  in  endeavoring  to  solve 
the  difficulties  which  press  upon  the  thought¬ 
ful.  “  Qui  laborat  orat”  (p.  18)  contains  a 
true  and  noble  thought,  and  reveals  (as  do 
all  this  writer’s  lines)  a  lowly  yet  manly  and 
aspiring  soul.  He  has  more  concentration  of 
thought  and  expression  than  Mr.  Trench, 
more  metaphysical  subtlety,  but  less  of  the 
poetical  temperament.  There  are  some  fine 
verses  under  the  title  “  When  Israel  came  out 
of  Egypt”  (p.  23).  The  most  poetical  piece 
of  all  we  think  is  the  “  Silver  Wedding’’  (p. 
28),  celebrated  in  Germany  when  a  couple 
have  been  married  five-and-twenty  years  ; — 
there  is  true  poetical  and  deep  human  feel¬ 
ing  in  it,  doing  justice  to  our  highest  nature : 
it  is  too  long  to  quote  here.  “  Qua  cursum 
ventus”  (p.  50),  lines  suggested  by  a  com¬ 
mon  experience  of  life,  is  forcible  and  earnest 
as  well  as  beautiful ;  it  is  the  only  specimen 
we  have  space  for  in  this  short  notice  of  Mr. 
Clough’s  miscellaneous  effusions,  where,  it 
must  be  candidly  allowed,  that  a  want  of 
taste  is  sometimes  discernible  : — 

“  As  ships,  becalmed  at  eve,  that  lay 
With  canvas  drooping,  side  by  side, 

Two  towers  of  sail  at  dawn  of  day 
Are  scarce  long  leagues  apart  descried  ; 

When  fell  the  night,  upsprnng  the  breeze, 

And  all  the  darkling  hours  they  plied, 

Nor  dreamt  but  each  the  self-same  seas 
By  each  was  cleaving,  side  by  side : 

E’en  so — but  why  the  tale  reveal 
Of  those,  whom,  year  by  year  unchanged, 

Brief  absence  joined  anew  to  feel. 

Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged  ? 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  filled. 

And  onward  each  rejoicing  steered — 

Ah,  neither  blame,  for  neither  willed. 

Or  wist,  what  first  with  dawn  appeared  ! 

To  veer,  how  vain !  On,  onward  strain. 

Brave  barks !  In  light,  in  darkness  too. 

Through  winds  and  tides  one  compass  guides — 
To  that,  and  your  own  selves,  be  true. 

But  O  blithe  breeze  !  and  O  great  seas  ! 

Though  ne’er,  that  early  parting  past. 

On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again, 

Together  lead  them  home  at  last. 
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One  port,  methonght,  alike  they  sought, 

One  purpose  hold  where’er  they  fare, — 

O  bounding  breeze !  O  rushing  seas  ! 

At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there  !” 

We  should  say  that  Mr.  Burbidge  (to  re¬ 
peat  an  expression  already  frequently  used 
for  want  of  a  better)  had  a  more  decidedly 
poetical  temperament  than  Mr.  Clough :  his 
lines  throughout  flow  more  easily,  and  there 
is  more  fancy  and  imagination,  and  less 
metaphysical  thought  in  his  poems.  We 
like  his  opening  lines  upon  Florence,  and 
others  further  on  in  the  volume  (p.  96  and 
116),  suggested  also  in  that  city,  when  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  Boboli  gardens.  The  following 
lines  entitled  “Portraiture”  (p.  71)  we  think 
must  be  admired : — 

“  With  pain  her  gloomy  eyes  did  she  uplift. 

That  woman  old  ;  with  many  a  tempest  torn. 

Of  sins  and  sorrows  spent  ere  we  were  born. 

Her  sallow  brow  appeared,  o’er  which  a  drift 
Of  massive  snow-white  hair  lay  dead  and  still. 

Or  flew  across,  by  fits,  without  her  will. 

There  stood  before  her  the  inquiring  child  : 

On  the  frail  lids  of  his  uncentred  eyes 
Lay  no  weight  heavier  than  a  li^ht  surprise ; 

His  tresses  soft,  like  silver  undehled, 

Hungon  his  sunbright  face,  or  in  a  (floating)  wreath 
Clouding  his  lips,  moved  mildly  with  his  breath. 

A  rock  long-bearded  with  cold  weeds  marine. 

In  whose  wet  womb  the  ocean-creatures  sleep, 
Should  it  uplift  its  scalp  above  the  deep. 

Were  likest  to  that  hellish  Woman  seen  ; 

But  he  a  Lily  stood,  caressed  by  eve, 

And  which  the  morning  mists  are  loth  to  leave.” 

The  verses  next  following,  p.  72-79,  have 
all  more  or  less  beauty  in  them.  Those 
headed  “  Aspiration”  are  in  the  finest  style 
of  serious  thought,  in  Mr.  Clough’s  manner, 
with  more  simplicity  of  diction  than  he  gen¬ 
erally  employs,  although  we  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  the  fifth  verse.  We  should  like  to 
know  what  Mr.  Burbidge  would  express  by 
“  the  crystal  wall.”  He  assumes  rather  a 


free  poetical  license  (in  p.  81),  where  he  uses 
or  rather  coins  the  word  “  promont”for  pro¬ 
montory — 

“  As  I  upon  a  promont  of  creation. 

Where  it  o’erjects  the  inexistent  void 
Had  stood  to  gaze,”  &c. 

This  is  not  like  Mr.  Burbidge’s  usual  style 
of  writing,  and  ought  to  be  avoided.  Some 
lines  entitled  “  I  would”  (p.  87)  are  well 
worth  perusal  for  the  beauty  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  expressed  in  them.  F rom  among  many 
sweet  verses,  and  some  beautiful  sonnets,  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  lofty  religious  spirit,  we  can  only 
further  select  the  following  specimens  of  Mr. 
Burbidge’s  poetical  powers  (Sonnet,  No.  XIV. 
p.  143 ;  and  No.  VII.  p.  154),  to  close  our 
review : — 

“  Searching  the  skyey  depths  all  night  in  vain. 
The  starry  seer  hath  known  this  mystery — 

That  the  sky  orb,  which  over  half  the  sky 
Had  balked  his  chase  and  mocked  his  utmost  pain, 
Oft  (haply  while  the  daylight  poured  amain 
Into  the  empty  concave  of  the  night) 

Has  slipped  into  his  glass,  as  clear  to  sight 
As  the  one  Tree  that  stars  a  glassy  plain. 

So  is  it  known  that  some  secretive  Truth 
Which  Thought  and  Patience  strove  in  vain  to  find. 
Just  when  Despair  and  Doubt  were  swallowing  all. 
Hath  dropped  into  the  heart  without  a  call, 
Conspicuous  as  a  Fire,  and  sweet  as  Youth, 

An  everlasting  stronghold  to  the  mind.” 


“  I^ord,  I  will  take  no  comfort:  but  of  Thee. 

I  had  an  earthly  plant — a  pleasant  vine. 

From  whose  dear  grapes  I  pressed  delightful  wine. 
That  made  my  heart  as  merry  as  could  be. 

Thine  anger  hath  cut  down  that  cheerful  tree  ; 

Or,  at  the  least  (for  yet  I  but  divine). 

Thou  hast  cut  off  its  joyful  fruit  from  me. 

And  made  its  precious  shade  no  longer  mine. 
Shall  I,  then,  murmur  ?  If  my  road  henceforth 
Lies  liot  before  me,  w’earisome  and  bare. 

And  no  green  garland,  twined  among  my  hair. 
Will  guard,  as  it  was  wont,  my  tortured  eyes. 
What  then  ?  The  sweeter  after  this  stripped  earth 
Will  be  the  shady  rest  of  Paradise.” 


SONNET  ON  THE  WATER-LILY. 


Oh  1  thou  white  nymph,  that  gracefully  dost  float 
Upon  the  waters  with  thy  snowy  nest, 

And  art  content  within  thy  lovely  boat, 

Pleas’d,  tho’  imseen,  from  mom  till  eve  to  rest, 
Thou  seem’st  a  fit  abode  for  fairies'  haunt. 

Calling  to  mind  the  days  of  old  Romaunt ; 

Thy  pearly  petals,  leaves,  and  calyx  green, 
And  stamens  spangled  as  with  golden  sheen. 
VOL.  XX.  NO.  II. 


Like  mermaid  seen  by  ancient  mariners. 

Thy  comely  parts  above  the  waves  appear : 
When  Harvest’s  golden  ears  are  ripening  round. 

In  cool  sequestered  waters  thou  art  found ; 

For  Goa,  who  gemm’d  w  ith  stars  the  radiant  sky. 
Plac’d  on  the  stream  thy  flowers,  our  thoughts  to 
raise  on  high ! 
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It  was  one  of  those  bright  and  beautiful 
April  mornings  which  nature  sometimes 
throws  in  upon  our  eastern  shores,  as  if  in 
compensation  for  months  of  fog  and  fickle¬ 
ness,  that  I  awoke  from  the  uneasy  slumbers 
of  a  mail-coach  passenger,  just  in  time  to 
drink  in,  at  eye,  ear,  and  nose,  the  brilliant 
sparkle,  enlivening  dash,  and  invigorating  odor 
of  my  native  waves,  as  they  leaped  up  in 
exulting  fondness  to  kiss  the  rocky  barrier 
which  Scotland  opposes  to  the  fury  of  the 
German  Ocean.  I  was,  ere  long,  to  pass  a 
barrier  of  a  different  description,  (now,  hap¬ 
pily,  a  modern  one),  between  two  sister  na¬ 
tions  ;  or,  in  plain  English,  to  enter  the  town 
of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  a  few  miles  beyond 
which,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  border, 
business  obliged  me  to  proceed. 

At  the  inn-door,  where  we  stopped  to 
change  horses,  in  this  capital  of  “  no  man’s 
land,’’  whose  inhabitants  assert  their  anoma¬ 
lous  independence  by  speaking  a  dialect 
which  they  take  care  shall  be  neither  Scotch 
nor  English — I  also  exchanged,  for  the  brief 
remainder  of  my  journey,  a  taciturn,  com¬ 
mon-place  sort  of  a  fellow-passenger,  from 
whose  wooden  physiognomy  I  never  dreamt 
of  extracting  anything,  for  one  from  whose 
modest,  yet  speaking  countenance,  and  the 
interest  she  evidently  excited  in  the  few  who 
were  astir  at  that  early  hour,  it  w’as  impos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  auguring  a  great  deal. 

The  coach-door  was  opened,  and  with 
swimming  eye,  flushed  cheek,  and  silver  hair 
blowing  about  in  the  morning  wind,  a  vener¬ 
able-looking  old  man  took  leave,  with  more 
than  parental  tenderness,  of  a  simply-dressed, 
yet  genteel-looking  young  woman  ;  who,  re¬ 
turning  his  tremulous  “  God  bless  and  re¬ 
ward  you!”  with  an  almost  filial  farewell, 
drew  over  her  face  a  thick  black  veil,  and 
’  sat  down  opposite  to  me. 

*  I  never  felt  more  inclined,  and  at  the 

same  time  at  a  loss,  to  open  a  conversation, 
i  To  intrude  on  female  sorrow  is  unjustifiable. 

That  of  my  new  companion  seemed  of  a 
gentle,  subdued  sort,  arising  more  from  sym- 
I  pathy  for  others,  than  personal  causes  ;  and, 


ere  long,  putting  back  her  veil  with  the  re¬ 
viving  cheerfulness  of  one  w’hose  heart  is 
lightened  of  an  unmerited  burden,  she  looked 
calmly  out  on  the  fresh  morning  aspect  of 
nature,  (so  in  unison  with  her  own  pure  and 
innocent  countenance),  and  said,  in  the  tone 
of  one  breathing  at  length  from  the  pressure 
of  painful  thoughts,  How  beautiful  every¬ 
thing  does  look  this  fine  spring  morning  1” 

“  It  does,  indeed,”  said  I,  struck  with  the 
confiding  naivete  of  this  involuntary  remark  ; 

“  and  I  suppose  you  are  the  more  sensible  of 
it  from  being  a  young  traveler.”  Her  only 
answer  was  one  of  those  quiet,  intelligent 
smiles  which  admit  of  various  translations, 
and  which  I  chose  to  construe  into  assent. 
Coupling  the  remark  with  the  circumstance 
of  her  only  luggage  being  a  small  band-box, 
I  set  her  down  for  a  farmer’s  daughter  of 
the  neighborhood ;  and  added,  “  I  suppose, 
like  myself,  you  are  not  going  far  ?” 

“  I  am  going  to  London,  sir,”  said  she 
with  a  tone  of  culm  self-possession,  as  if  such 
a  journey  had  been  to  her  a  daily  occurrence  ; 
and  so  indeed  it  was,  not  metaphorically,  but 
literally. 

“  To  London !”  repeated  I,  with  more  sur¬ 
prise  than  I  could  well  account  for.  “  Were 
you  ever  there  before  ?”  “  Oh  yes !”  was 

the  reply,  rendered  more  piquant  by  its  sin¬ 
gular  composure.  “I  came  from  seventy 
miles  beyond  it  the  day  before  yesterday.” 

It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  say  that 
my  curiosity  was  excessively  excited  by  this 
unexpected  answer  ;  and  I  dare  say  my  read¬ 
ers  will  set  me  down  (as  I  did  myself  when 
it  was  too  late)  as  a  very  stupid  fellow  for 
not  having  the  dexterity  to  gratify  it. 

But  my  companion,  as  if  ashamed  of  hav¬ 
ing  so  far  committed  herself  to  a  stranger, 
and  rather  a  young  gentleman,  (though  1 
have  a  wife  and  five  children  written  upon 
my  face,  I  believe,  pretty  legibly),  sat  back 
in  the  coach,  and  answered  one  or  two  indif¬ 
ferent  questions  with  that  laconic  gentleness 
which  is  infinitely  more  discouraging  than 
sullen  silence.  1  felt  1  had  not  the  smallest 
right  to  ask  in  direct  terms,  My  dear. 
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what  could  make  you  trarel  seven  hundred 
miles  for  one  day  *?”  and  as  I  saw  sh’e  had 
not  the  least  mind  to  tell  me,  I  really  must 
plead  guilty  to  the  weakness  of  being 
ashamed  to  use  the  advantage  my  station 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  gave  me,  to 
worm  out  a  secret ;  which,  from  a  silent 
tear  that  I  saw  trickling  down  behind  her 
veil,  I  guessed  must  be  fraught  with  more 
of  pain  than  pleasure. 

The  struggle  between  my  curiosity  and 
better  feelings  was  still  going. on,  when  the 
arrival  of  the  coach  near  my  friend’s  gate 
gave  to  the  latter  an  involuntary,  and  not 
very  meritorious  triumph.  Now  that  all 
idea  of  intrusion  was  at  an  end,  I  could  ven¬ 
ture  upon  kindness,  and  I  said,  (I  am  sure 
in  honest  sincerity),  “  The  idea  of  your  going 
such  a  long  journey  by  yourself,  or  with 
chance  company,  grieves  me.  Can  I  be  of 
any  use  in  recommending  you  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  guard,  or  otherwise?” 

“  Thank  you,  sir,  a  thousand  times,”  said 
she,  raising  for  the  first  time  a  pair  of  mild, 
innocent  eyes  to  my  face ;  “  but  He  who  put 
it  in  my  mind  to  come,  and  blessed  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  my  journey,  can  carry  me  safe  back 
again ;  and  1  should  be  silly  indeed  to  mind 
going  a  few  hundred  miles  by  land,  when, 
trusting  to  him,  I  am  about  to  sail  to  the 
other  end  of  the  world.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you,  sir,  I  am  sure,  though,”  said  she 
again  ;  and  if  we  had  been  destined  to  go 
another  stage  together,  I  should  certainly 
have  known  all. 

Time,  however,  on  all  occasions  despotic, 
is  inexorable  when  armed  with  a  mail-coach 
horn.  I  could  only  shake  hands  with  the 
gentle  being  I  left  behind  me,  slip  a  crown 
into  the  guard’s  palm  to  look  well  after 
her  (which  T  was  glad  to  find  he  took  jls  a 
tacit  affront),  and  turn  my  thoughts,  by  a 
strong  effort,  to  my  Northumbrian  friend’s 
affairs. 

These  occupied  me  fully  and  disagreeably 
all  tlie  morning ;  and  early  in  the  afternoon 
I  was  forced  to  run  away  from  my  friend’s 
old  claret,  and  older  stories  (for  I  had  shot 
snipes  on  his  lands  with  my  first  gun  some 
twenty  years  before),  to  fulfill  an  engage¬ 
ment  in  Edinburgh  early  on  the  following 
day. 

I  compounded  for  this  outrage  on  the  old 
gentleman’s  hospitality,  by  accepting  his 
carriage  to  convey  me  back  to  Berwick  in 
time  for  a  coach,  which  I  knew  would  start 
from  thence  for  the  north  in  the  course  of 
the  evening ;  and  no  sooner  did  I  find  myself 
once  more  at  the  door  of  the  King’s  Arms, 


than  the  circumstance  brought  full  on  my 
memory  the  romantic  occurrence  which  had 
been,  for  the  last  few  hours,  eclipsed  behind 
a  mass  of  dusty  law  papers,  and  the  portly 
persons  of  a  brace  of  hard-featured  and 
harsh-toned  Northumbrian  attorneys. 

I  found  myself  a  few  minutes  too  early ; 
and  as  I  stood  on  the  steps,  shivering  in  the 
cold  evening  breeze,  and  pondeiing  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  northern  April  day,  I  could 
not  help  asking  the  landlord  (a  civil,  old- 
fashioned  Boniface),  “  Pray,  sir,  do  you 
know  anything  of  the  history  of  that  nice, 
decent-looking  young  woman  who  started 
from  your  house  with  me  this  morning  for 
London  ?” 

“  Know,  sir !”  said  he,  as  if  in  compassion 
for  my  ignorance.  “  Ay,  that  I  do !  and  so 
does  all  Berwick,  and  it  would  be  well  if  all 
England  and  Scotland  knew  it  too.  If  ever 
there  was  a  kind  heart  and  a  pretty  face  in 
Berwick  bounds,  it’s  surely  Mary  Fenwick’s  1 

“  It’s  rather  a  long  story  though,  sir,  and 
the  horses  are  just  coming  round ;  but  I’m 
thinking  there  is  one  goes  with  you  as  far  as 
Haddington,  that  won’t  want  pressing  to 
give  you  the  outs  and  inns  on’t.”  So  say¬ 
ing,  he  pointed  to  a  stout  grazier-looking 
personage,  in  a  thick  great- coat  and  worsted 
comforter,  who,  by  his  open  countenance 
and  manly,  yeoman-like  bearing,  might  have 
been  own  brother  to  Dandie  Dinmont  him¬ 
self.  “  This  gentleman,”  said  the  landlord, 
with  a  respectful  glance  at  myself,  and  a 
familiar  nod  to  the  Borderer  (a  substantial 
wool-stapler  in  Berwick,  but  passing  in  quest 
of  his  pastoral  commodity  half  his  life  among 
the  neighboring  farms),  “  wishes  to  hear  all 
about  Mary  Fenwick.  You’ve  known  her 
from  the  egg,  I  may  say  ;  and  been  in  court 
yourself  on  the  trial  yesterday ;  so  you’ll  be 
able  to  give  it  him  to  his  heart’s  content.” 

The  last  words  were  drowned  in  the  rattle 
of  the  advancing  coach — in  jumped  I,  and  in 
clambered  the  Borderer;  reconciled  to  the 
durance  of  an  inside  berth  by  the  sharp  east 
wind,  and  the  pleasure  of  talking  of  Mary 
Fenwick. 

Having  explained,  for  the  sake  of  pro¬ 
priety,  that  my  interest  in  the  damsel  arose 
from  the  singular  circumstance  of  one  so 
young,  and  apparently  inexperienced,  travel¬ 
ing  above  six  hundred  miles,  to  pass  one 
day  in  Berwick,  my  portly  vis  a-vis  civilly 
begged  my  pardon,  and  assured  me  that  no 
one  there  felt  the  least  uneasiness  on  the 
score  of  Mary’s  journey.  “  There’s  a  bless¬ 
ing  on  her  errand,  sir,  and  that  the  very 
stones  on  the  road  know  ;  and,  besides,  she’s 
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so  staid  and  sensible,  and  has  so  much  dig-  I  believe  it  was  as  much  by  the  aid  of  his 
nity  about  her,  that  she’s  as  fit  to  go  through  good  father  and  mother’s  constant  praises  of 
the  world  as  her  grandmother.”  himself,  and  doating  fondness  for  Mary,  as 

To  all  this  I  assented  the  more  readily,  his  own  winning  ways, 
that  this  very  dignity  had  made  me  forego  “  When  he  saw  she  loved  him,  and  it  was 
all  inquiry  into  what  I  wished  so  much  to  not  by  halves,  though  in  her  own  gentle 
know ;  and  even  now  I  listened  to  it  with  all  way,  he  wanted  to  marry  her  immediately  ; 
the  more  satisfaction  for  the  hint  she  had  and  Mary’s  father  would  have  consented,  for 
thrown  out,  as  if  of  regret,  for  not  having  it  was  a  capital  match  for  a  portionless  girl, 
told  me  herself.  “  Does  she  belong  to  this  But  Mary  said,  ‘  Richard,  you  have  kept 
place,”  asked  I,  “  that  you  seem  to  know  free  of  cards,  and  dice,  and  folly,  one  half 
her  so  well  ?”  year,  to  gain  your  own  wishes ;  let  me  see 

“  Yes,  sir ;  born  and  bred  in  Berwick  you  do  it  another  to  make  my  mind  easy,  and 
bounds.  She  was  a  faimer’s  daughter,  a  then  I’ll  trust  you  till  death  divides  us.* 
mile  out  of  town,  and  just  what  a  farmer’s  Dick  stormed,  and  got  into  a  passion,  and 
daughter  should  be.  Her  mother,  a  clever  swore  she  did  not  love  him  ;  but  she  answer- 
notable  woman,  taught  her  to  bake  and  brew,  ed,  ‘It  is  just  because  I  do,  that  I'wish  to 
and  knit  and  sew ;  in  short,  everything  that  give  you  a  habit  of  goodness  before  you  are 
many  girls  in  her  station  are  now  too  fine  to  your  own  master  and  mine.  Surely  it  is 
do.  They  think  these  good  old-fashioned  no  hardship  to  be,  for  six  months,  what  you 
things  make  them  ungenteel,  but  they  never  intend  to  be  all  the  rest  of  your  life  ?’ 
made  Mary  Fenwick  so ;  for  I  am  sure,  sir,  “  Richard  was  forced  to  submit ;  and  for 
but  for  her  suitable  dress  and  sirapleiman-  three  of  the  six  months  behaved  better  than 
ner,  you  might  have  taken  her  for  a  lady.  ever.  But  habit,  as  Mary  said,  is  every- 
“  Well !  Mary  came  often  in  her  father’s  thing ;  and  his  had  for  years  set  the  wrong 
little  cart  to  market,  to  sell  her  butter  and  way.  With  the  summer  came  fairs,  and 
eggs  (we’ve  a  great  trade  in  eggs  here,  you  idleness,  and  junketings,  and,  worst  of  all, 
know,  sir) ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  she  fell  races,  into  the  neighborhood.  Dick  first 
in  with  a  young  man  of  our  town,  a  mer-  staid  away  with  a  bad  grace  ;  then  went, 
chant’s  clerk,  who  w^as  taken  with  her  good  just  to  show  how  well  he  could  behave  ; 
looks,  and  cared  for  very  little  else.  His  and  ended  by  losing  bis  money,  and  getting 
old  father,  however  (the  old  man  who  put  into  scrapes,  just  as  bad  as  ever. 

Mary  in  the  coach  this  morning),  made  many  “  For  a  time  he  was  much  ashamed,  and 
inquiries  about  his  son’s  sweetheart ;  and  as  felt  real  sorrow  ;  and  feared  Mary  would 
he  heard  nothing  but  good  of  her,  he  had  never  forgive  him.  But  wdien  she  did  so, 
the  sense  to  see,  that  though  one  of  a  large  sweet,  gentle  soul !  once  or  twice  (though 
hard-working  family,  she  would  be  the  very  her  pale  face  was  reproach  enough  to  any 
wife  to  reclaim  his  gay,  idle,  thoughtless  son,  man),  he  began  to  get  hardened,  and  to 
if  anything  would.  laugh  at  what  he  called  her  pensiveness. 

“  And  very  idle  and  extravagant  he  was,  Mary  was  twenty  times  near  giving  him  up ; 
sir !  The  only  son  of  people  well  to  do  in  but  his  parents  hung  about  her,  and  told  her 
the  world,  and  a  good  deal  spoilt  from  a  she  could  only  save  him  from  perdition ;  and, 
child,  he  neglected  his  business  whenever  he  in  truth,  she  thought  so  herself ;  and  this, 
could,  and  loved  dress,  and  horse-racing,  and  joined  to  her  love  for  him,  which  was  all  the 
all  that,  far  too  well.  But  he  really  loved  deeper  for  its  slow  growth,  made  her  still 
Mary  Fenwick ;  and  no  sooner  saw  that  she  ready  to  risk  her  own  welfare  for  his. 
would  not  so  much  as  listen  to  him  while  all  ‘‘  It  is  not  to  be  told  how  much  she  bore  of 
this  went  on,  than  he  quite  left  off  all  his  idleness,  extravagance,  and  folly — for  vice  was 
wild  courses,  and  became  a  new  man,  to  gain  never,  as  yet,  laid  to  his  door — in  the  hopes 
her  favor.  that  when  these  wild  days  were  past,  Richard 

“  It  was  not  done  in  a  hurry ;  for  Mary  would  settle  again  into  a  sober  man  of  busi- 
bad  been  brought  up  very  piously,  and  had  ness.  At  last,  however,  to  crowm  all,  there 
a  horror  for  everything  evil.  But  Dick  came  players  to  the  town  ;  and  Dick  was 
Mansel  was  very  clever  as  well  as  handsome ;  not  to  be  kept  either  from  before  or  behind 
and  when  he  pleased,  could  make  one  believe  the  curtain.  He  fell  in  with  a  gay  madam  of 
anything ;  and  really,  to  give  him  his  due,  as  an  actress,  very  showy,  to  be  sure,  but  no 
long  as  he  had  any  doubts  of  Mary’s  love,  no  more  to  be  compared  with  Mary  Fenwick 
saint  could  behave  better.  At  last,  however,  than  a  flaring  crockery -jug  to  my  best  china 
he  fairly  gained  her  innocent  heart ;  though  punch-bowl.  She  persuaded  him  that,  to 
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marry  a  farmer’s  daughter,  was  quite  beneath  i 
him  ;  and,  to  be  kept  in  awe  by  her,  more 
contemptible  still.  So,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  sir,  Dick,  after  trying  in  vain  to 
force  his  poor  heart-broken  Mary  to  give 
him  up  (that  he  might  lay  his  ruin  at  her 
door),  had  the  cruelty  to  tell  her  one  night, 
as  he  met  her  going  home  to  her  father’s 
from  nursing  his  own  sick  mother,  that  he 
saw  she  was  not  a  fit  match  for  him, 
either  in  birth  or  breeding  ;  and  that  if  ever 
he  married,  it  should  be  to  a  wife  of  more 
liberal  ways  of  thinking  ! 

“  He  had  been  drinking  a  good  deal,  it  is 
true,  and  was  put  up  to  this  base  conduct 
by  his  stage  favorite ;  but  when  he  found, 
tLat  instead  of  a  storm  of  reproaches,  or 
even  a  flood  of  tears,  poor  Mary  only  stood 
pale,  and  shaking,  and  kept  saying,  *  Poor 
Richard !  poor,  poor  Richard !’  he  grew 
sobered,  and  would  fain  have  softened  matters 
a  little.  But  she  summoned  all  her  strength, 
and  ran  till  she  came  to  her  father’s  gate ; 
and  two  days  after,  when  the  old  Mansels 
drove  out  in  their  post-chaise,  to  try  and 
make  it  all  up,  and  get  their  son  put  once 
more  upon  his  trial,  Mary  was  off — her  parents 
would  not  tell  whither.” 

“And  where  did  she  go?”  asked  I,  for 
the  first  time  venturing  to  interrupt  the 
honest  Berwicker’s  con  amore  narration. 

“  It  came  out,  sir,  afterward,  that  an  un¬ 
cle  in  London  had  formerly  invited  her  to 
come  up  and  ,visit  him ;  and  now,  that  her 
engagement  was  so  sadly  broken  oflF,  she  told 
her  parents  it  would  save  her  much  misery 
to  leave  home  for  a  while,  and  even  go  to 
service,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  till  Dick 
Mansel  should  be  married, — ‘  Or  hanged !' 
cried  her  father,  in  his  passion,  (as  he  after¬ 
ward  acknowledged),  little  thinking  how  near 
it  was  being  the  case.  There  was  a  salmon- 
smack  lying  in  the  river  just  then,  whose 
master  was  Mary’s  cousin;  so  she  slipped 
quietly  on  board  in  the  dark,  and  got  safely 
to  London.” 

“  How  long  was  this  ago  ?”  said  1.  “  Oh ! 

about  five  or  six  months,  perhaps  :  let  me 
see,  it  was  in  October,  and  this  is  April. 
Well,  sir,  Mary  staid  but  a  short  time  at  her 
uncle’s,  as  idleness  was  a  tiling  she  never 
liked ;  but  through  his  wife  (who  had  been 
housekeeper  to  a  nobleman),  she  got  a  de¬ 
lightful  place  in  the  same  family,  as  upper 
nursery-maid  ;  which  her  gentle  manners, 
steady  temper,  and  long  experience  in  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  family,  made  her  every  way  fit  for. 

‘‘  She  had  not  been  long  with  them,  when 
Lord  S - was  appointed  to  a  government  in 


the  Indies ;  and  as  he  resolved  to  take  out 
some  of  his  younger  children,  nothing  would 
serve  Lady  S - ,  but  Mary  must  go  with 

them.  They  were  grown  so  fond  of  her, 
that  her  cares  on  the  voyage  would  be  worth 
gold ;  and  then  her  staid,  sober,  dignified 
ways  made  her  a  perfect  treasure  in  a  country 
where,  I  understand,  girls’  heads  are  apt  to 

be  turned.  Lady  S - knew  her  story,  and 

thought  it  recommendation  enough ;  so  her 
parents  were  written  to,  half  Mary’s  ample 
wages  secured  them  by  her  desire,  and  she 
went  down  to  the  sea-side  to  be  in  the  way  to 
embark  at  the  last  moment,  when  all  the  te¬ 
dious  outfit  for  a  great  man’s  voyage  was  over.” 

“  So  this  explains  a  hint  she  threw  out 
about  going  to  the  world’ s  end  !”  said  I. 

“  Yes,  sir;  she  would  have  been  half  way 
there  already,  if  it  had  not  pleased  God  to 
send  a  contrary  wind,  to  save  Dick  Mansel’s 
life.”  “  His  life  !  poor  wretch  !”  said  1.  “  Did 
he  take  to  worse  courses  still  ?”  “  Pretty 

bad,  sir ;  but  not  quite  so  bad  as  he  got  cred¬ 
it  for.  I’ll  tell  you  as  short  as  I  can. 

‘‘There  came  about  Berwick,  now  and 

then,  a  scamp  of  a  fellow,  whom  everybody 
knew  to  be  a  gambler  and  a  cheat ;  and 
whom  none  but  such  idle  dogs  as  Dick  Man¬ 
sel  would  keep  company  with.  This  man, 
sir,  was  known  to  be  in  or  about  town  last 
autumn,  and  to  have  won  money  of  Richard 
both  on  the  turf  and  at  the  card-table.  They 
had  a  row  about  it,  it  seems,  high  words, 
and  even  a  scuffle  ;  but  few  knew  or  cared  ; 
and  Jack  Osborne  went  away  as  he  came, 
with  none  the  wiser. 

“  But  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  ago, 
it  began  to  be  whispered  that  he  had  been 
missed  of  late  from  his  old  haunts,  and  that 
Berwick  was  the  last  place  where  he  had  been 
seen ;  and,  good  for  nothing  as  he  was,  he 
had  decent  relations,  who  began  to  think  it 
worth  while  to  inquire  into  it.  The  last  per¬ 
son  in  whose  company  he  had  been  seen,  in 
our  town,  was  certainly  Dick  Mansel ;  who, 
when  asked  about  him,  denied  all  knowledge 
of  his  old  comrade.  But  Dick’s  own  char¬ 
acter  by  this  time  was  grown  very  notorious  r 
and  though  no  one  here,  from  respect  to  his 
family,  would  have  breathed  such  a  notion. 
Jack  Osborne’s  stranger  uncle  felt  no  scru¬ 
ple  in  insinuating  that  his  nephew^  had  met 
with  foul  play,  and  insisting  on  an  inquiry. 

“  In  the  course  of  this,  a  very  suspicious 
circumstance  came  out :  a  pair  of  pistols, 
well  known  to  be  Osborne’s,  were  found  in 
Dick’s  possession  ;  and  a  story,  of  his  having 
received  them  in  part  payment  of  some 
gambling  debt,  was  of  course  very  little*  if 
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at  all,  believed.  There  were  plenty  of  peo-  and  that’s  Mary  Fenwick !  This  is  a  judg- 
ple  who  could  depose,  that  on  the  23d  of  ment  on  me,  father,  for  my  usage  of  that 
October,  at  a  tavern  dinner,  the  two  had  girl !’ 

quarreled,  and  had  high  words  ;  though  “  The  agonized  parents  lost  not  a  moment 
they  were  afterward  seen  to  go  out  separ-  in  writing  to  Mary  the  most  pathetic  letter 
ately,  and  seemingly  good  friends.  broken  heart  ever  penned.  They  feared  she 

“  The  next  step  in  evidence  was,  two  peo-  would  have  sailed.  But  it  pleased  God 
pie  having  returned  late  that  evening,  and  on  otherwise  ;  and  though  the  wind  that  first 
passing  a  little  stunted  thicket,  about  half  a  kept  them  had  changed,  they  were  detained 
mile  from  town,  hearing  something  like  one  week  longer  for  reasons  of  state.  Mary 
groans  and  cries ;  which,  however,  they  paid  carried  the  letter  to  her  good  mistress,  and 
little  attention  to,  being  in  a  great  hurry,  told  her  all. 

This  caused  the  place  to  be  searched  ;  and  in  “  She  readily  got  leave  for  the  journey, 
an  old  sand-pit  near  the  spot,  to  the  sur-  and  was  offered  a  fellow-servant  to  take  care 
prise  and  horror  of  all  Berwick,  were  found  of  her ;  but  she  was  steadfast  in  declining 
the  remains  of  poor  Jack  Osborne ;  his  it.  ‘  I  would  wish  no  unnecessary  witness  of 

clothes,  from  the  dry  nature  of  the  ground,  poor  Richard’s  shame  and  his  parents’  sor- 

quite  in  good  preservation.  row,  my  lady,’  said  she  ;  ‘  and  God  will  pro- 

“  Things  began  now  to  put  on  a  face  ter-  tect  one  who  is  going  to  return  good  for 

ribly  serious  for  Dick  Mansel ;  especially  as  evil.’ 

another  man  now  came  forward  to  say  (peo-  “There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  to 
pie  should  be  very  cautious,  sir!)  that  he  let  Mary  appear  at  the  assizes  yesterday, 
had  met  Dick — or  some  one  so  like  him,  and  get  back  to  Portsmouth  in  time  ;  so 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  him— on  into  the  mail  she  stepped,  and  arrived  here 
the  road  to  that  very  spot,  just  before  the  as  soon  as  a  letter  could  have  done.  When 
hour  when  the  groans  were  heard  ;  and  that  they  saw  her,  the  poor  old  Mansels  almost 
on  being  addressed  by  his  name,  he  passed  fainted  for  joy.  They  kissed  and  wept  over 
on,  and  gave  no  answer.  her,  as  they  had  done  many  a  time  when 

“  Between  the  quarrel,  and  the  pistols,  and  their  son’s  wildness  grieved  her  gentle  spirit ; 
the  groans,  and  the  dead  body,  and,  above  but  they  soon  came  to  look  up  to  her  as  a 
all,  the  evidence  of  this  man,  a  complete’  guardian  angel  come  to  save  their  gray  hairs 
case  was  made  out  for  a  jury,  and  there  from  despair  and  disgrace, 
were  many  things  besides  to  give  it  color ;  “  They  would  have  proposed  to  her  to 

especially  poor  Dick’s  own  reckless  habits,  see  and  comfort  Richard  ;  but  she  said  mildly, 
and  his  evident  confusion  when  first  asked  *  We  have  both  need  of  our  strength  for  to- 
what  he  had  been  doing  on  the  evening  of  morrow.  Tell  him  I  forgive  him,  and  bless 
the  23d  of  October.  To  those  who  saw  his  God  for  bringing  me  to  save  him ;  and  pray 
conscience-stricken  look,  when  taken  by  that  it  may  not  be  from  danger  in  this  world 
surprise,  and  his  angry  defiance  afterward,  alone.’ 

when  aware  of  the  drift  of  the  question,  “  She  was  quite  worn  out  with  fatigue,  it 
there  was  no  doubt  of  his  guilt.  may  be  supposed,  and  glad  to  lay  her  inno- 

“  Dick  was  committed  for  trial ;  and,  oh !  cent  head  down  once  more  on  her  mother’s 
sir,  it  was  a  sad  day  for  all  who  knew  his  bosom,  in  the  bed  where  she  was  born,  and 
worthy  parents,  and  had  seen  the  creature  where  she  had  hardly  expected  ever  to  lay 
himself  grow  up  before  them,  a  pretty  curly-  it  again.  She  rose  quite  refreshed,  and  able 
haired  child,  and  then  a  manly,  spirited  boy  !  for  the  hard  trial  (and  hard  it  was  to  one  so 
His  behavior  in  prison  was  chiefly  dogged  modest  and  retiring)  of  appearing  in  court 
and  sullen ;  and  he  seemed  to  scorn  even  before  her  whole  towns-people  on  so  melan- 
denying  the  fact  to  those  who  could  sup-  choly  an  occasion. 

pose  him  guilty,  as  most  did  ;  but  on  his  “  She  was  indulged  with  a  ehair,  and  sat 
poor  father  (who  never  would  credit  it)  iirg-  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible,  surrounded 
ing  him  to  think,  for  the  sake  of  his  gray  by  kind  friends,  till  she  should  be  called  on. 
hairs,  whether  some  means  of  proving  his  The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  gone  into  ; 
innocence  might  not  yet  be  found,  he  at  and  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  made 
length  said,  though  it  seemed  wrung  from  out  so  desperately  against  poor  Dick,  that  the 
him  by  his  parents’  distress,  ‘  There’s  one  crown  counsel — a  rather  flippant  young  man 
person  on  earth  who  could  clear  me  of  this  — said,  ‘  This  is  a  hollow  case,  you  will  see, 
horrible  charge,  (but  even  if  she  were  angel  my  lord.  Nothing  short  of  an  can  bring 
enough  to  do  it,  I  suppose  she’s  left  England)  him  off.’ 
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“  *  And  that  shall  be  proved  immediately, 
my  lord,’  replied — very  unexpectedly — some 
of  the  prisoner’s  friends.  ‘  We  have  a  wit- 
ne.ss  here  come  more  than  three  hundred 
miles  for  the  purpose ;’  and  Miiry,  shaking 
like  a  leaf,  and  deadly  pale,  was  placed  in 
the  box.  The  counsel  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  examine  her.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say, 
sir,  he  wished  to  find  her  testimony  false ; 
but  lawyers  have  a  frightful  pride  in  show¬ 
ing  their  ingenuity  ;  and  he  did  not  quite  like 
his  *  hollow  case’  to  be  overturned.  At  all 
events,  his  manner  was  anything  but  encour- 
aging  to  a  poor  frightened  girl ;  but  he  little 
knew  that  Mary  could  be  firm  as  a  rock  where 
duty  was  concerned . 

**  On  being  desired  to  say  what  she  knew 
of  this  business,  Mary  simply  averred,  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  that  Richard  Mansel 
could  not  have  been  in  Overton  wood  at  the 
hour  assigned  for  the  murder  of  Jack  Os¬ 
borne  ;  as  he  was  at  that  very  time  with  her, 

on  the  road  to  S - farm,  exactly  on  the 

other  side  of  the  town. 

“‘Very  pleasantly  engaged,  I  daresay, 
my  dear !’  said  the  counsel,  flippantly ;  ‘  but 
I  am  afraid  the  court  will  not  be  the  more 
disposed  to  admit  your  evidence  on  that 
account.’  ‘  I  am  sure  they  ought,’  said  Ma¬ 
ry,  in  a  tone  of  deep  and  solemn  sincerity, 
which  dashed  the  lawyer  a  good  deal.  ‘But,’ 
said  he,  recovering  himself,  ‘  Richard  Mansel 

met  you,  you  say,  on  the  road  to  S - ,  at 

a  little  after  the  hour  of  nine,  on  a  certain 
evening.  Pray  what  reason  may  you  have 
for  remembering  the  hour  ?’ 

“  ‘  Because  I  had  staid  to  give  his  mother 
her  nine  o’clock  draught  before  I  left  town  ; 
and  because,  just  as  I  got  to  my  father’s  gate, 
the  church  clock  struck  ten.’ 

“  ‘  Very  accurate  !  And  pray  what  leads 
you  to  be  so  positive  as  to  the  day  ?’  ‘  Be¬ 

cause  the  very  next  evening  I  sailed  for  Lon¬ 
don  in  a  smack,  whose  sailing  day  is  always 
on  a  Friday,  and  Thursday  must  have  been 
the  23d.’ 

“  ‘  Very  logical  indeed  !  And  now,  my 
dear,  to  come  more  to  the  point,  how  come 


you  to  remember  this  meeting  itself  so  very 
particularly }  It  was  not  the  first,  I  dare  say.’ 
‘  No,  sir,’  said  Mary,  her  paleness  giving  way 
to  a  flush  of  insulted  dignity ;  ‘  but  it  was  the 
Iasi !  I  remember  it,  because  we  wereengaged 
to  be  married ;  and  on  that  verj  night  (and 
I  bless  God  it  was  no  other)  Richard  Man¬ 
sel  told  me,  and  not  very  kindly,  I  was  not  a 
fit  wife  for  him ;  and  all  that  had  been  going 
on  between  us  so  long  was  forever  at  an  end  ! 
I  have  a  right  to  remember  this,  sir,  I  think.’ 

“  Mary  had  made,  to  muster  strength  and 
utterance  for  this  testimony,  all  the  exertion 
nature  would  permit.  She  fell  back,  faint¬ 
ing,  into  her  father’s  arms,  and  a  murmur  of 
admiration  ran  through  the  court. 

“  ‘  This  is  an  a/i5f,  with  a  witness  ?’  said 
an  old  shrewd  barrister.  ‘  ’Tis  not  likely  a 
discarded  sweetheart  would  come  six  hundred 
miles  to  perjure  herself  for  a  scoundrel  like 
this !’  In  corroboration  of  Mary’s  simple  tes¬ 
timony,  should  any  be  required,  there  was 
handed  to  the  jury  a  housewife,  or  pocket- 
book,  whose  few'  leaves  of  simple  memoran¬ 
dums  contained,  (evidently  written  down  at 
the  moment,  and  dotted  with  a  still  discern¬ 
ible  tear),  ‘  Oct.  23d — this  day,  parted  for¬ 
ever  in  this  world  with  poor  Richard  Mansel. 
God  grant  we  may  meet  in  the  next.’  ” 

“  And  did  they  meet  again  in  this  world, 
sir  ?”  said  I,  when  my  honest  friend  had  got 
rid  of  something  troublesome  in  his  eyes. 
“No,  sir :  Mary  felt  it  was  better  otherwise,  and 
no  one  durst  press  it  upon  her.  She  wrote  him 
a  letter,  though,  which  no  one  else  saw ;  and 
I  hear  he  says  his  life  was  hardly  worth  sav¬ 
ing,  since  he  has  lost  Mary.  Poor  devil ! 
we’ll  see  if  this  great  escape  will  sober 
him  !” 

Littlemore  passed  between  me  and  my 
friend,  as  the  lights  of  Dunbar  were  now  in 
view.  I  have  since  been  in  Berwick,  and 
find  Richard  lives  with  his  parents,  a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  man  than  they  ever  expected  him 
to  be ;  and  Mary  is  married,  in  India,  to  a 
young  chaplain,  up  the  country,  to  whom 

Lord  S - has  promised  a  living  in  her  own 

native  north,  on  his  return  to  Britain. 
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From  the  character  of  the  man,  we  turn  to 
the  character  of  the  author — from  the  life  to 
the  works  of  Goldsmith.  What  we  said  of 
the  well-known  events  of  his  career  would 
apply  equally  to  his  writings  ;  it  would  be  a 
tedious  and  superfluous  office  to  pass  in  for¬ 
mal  review  performances  so  familiar,  and 
which  appear  to  be  as  justly  appreciated  as 
they  are  widely  circulated.  All  that  we  pro¬ 
pose  doing,  is  to  add  a  few  miscellaneous  ob¬ 
servations,  hints,  and  fragments  of  criticism, 
which  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  like 
to  examine  also,  as  well  as  to  admire.  For 
these  we  could  find  no  space  in  our  previous 
Number :  we  throw  them  together  here  in 
the  best  order  their  miscellaneous  nature  per¬ 
mits. 

In  the  Citizen  of  the  Worlds  Goldsmith 
tells  us  of  a  man  who  earned  his  livelihood 
by  making  wonders — curiosities  of  nature  or 
of  art — and  exhibiting  them  to  the  world. 
“  His  first  essay  in  this  way  was  to  exhibit 
himself  as  a  wax- work  figure,  behind  a  glass- 
door  at  a  puppet-show.  Thus,  keeping  the 
spectators  at  a  proper  distance,  and  having 
his  head  adorned  with  a  copper  crown,  he 
looked  extremely  natural,  and  very  like  the 
life  itself.”  This  would  be  no  bad  illustration 
of  what  his  critics  have  often  pointed  out  as 
Goldsmith’s  own  proceeding  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  his  literary  wonders  and  curiosities. 
When  he  wanted  a  fictitious  character  for  his 
novel,  or  his  play,  he  sate  himself  down  be¬ 
hind  the  glass  door,  w’ith  some  copper  crown, 
or  other  slight  disguise  upon  his  head,  and 
all  the  world  confessed  that  it  ‘‘  looked  ex¬ 
tremely  natural,  and  very  like  the  life  itself !” 

His  Good-natured  Man,  in  the  comedy  of 
that  name  ;  Young  Marlow  in  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer^  the  Philosopher  Vagabond,  the  Man 
in  Black,  and  others  that  could  be  named,  are 
all  Goldsmith  sitting  behind  the  glass  door. 
There  is  a  strong  personal  resemblance  in  all 
his  characters  ;  they  are  portraits  of  himself, 
drawn  with  the  features  widened  into  broad 
humor,  or  elongated  into  saturnine  wisdom. 
His  Beau  Tibbs  seems  to  have  been  created 
by  looking  at,  and  magnifying,  some  of  his 


own  foibles ;  his  Dr.  Primrose,  by  drawing 
forth  those  grave  and  kindly  feelings,  which, 
notwithstanding  those  foibles,  lay,  he  knew, 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

The  incidents  of  his  life,  too,  supplied  very 
often  the  plot  or  story ;  and  memory  took 
the  place  of  invention.  Yet,  in  this  respect, 
considering  the  varied  and  adventurous  na¬ 
ture  of  his  life,  we  are  rather  surprised  that 
he  did  not  draw  more  copiously  from  him¬ 
self,  and  from  his  past  history.  We  should 
have  thought  that  the  curious  scenes  he  must 
have  witnessed  in  that  wild  journey  of  his — 
footing  it  through  Europe,  now  as  medical 
student,  now  as  itinerant  musician,  at  one 
time  playing  the  tutor,  (he  the  tutor!)  to 
some  junior  scapegrace ;  at  another,  furbish¬ 
ing  up  all  the  Latin  and  logic  he  was  master 
of,  to  dispute  at  Padua  for  bed  and  supper — 
would  have  supplied  him  with  many  an  in¬ 
cident  for  a  novel.  We  are  persuaded,  that 
if  he  had  lived  in  these  days,  when  the  value 
of  an  incident  is  better  known,  and  it  is  more 
the  fashion  than  it  was  formerly  to  put  to 
literary  profit  the  experience  and  events  of 
private  life,  he  would  have  made  much  greater 
use  than  he  has  done  of  such  materials. 

But  it  is  not  only  thus  that  we  trace  the 
life  of  Goldsmith  in  his  writings.  We  trace 
the  influence  of  his  career  in  the  formation 
of  his  intellectual  character.  Travel  had 
stood  with  him  in  the  place  of  philosophy. 
It  had  enlarged  his  sphere  of  thought,  had 
broken  up  national  prejudices,  and  given  him 
an  insight  into  many  a  matter  which  other¬ 
wise  would  never  have  attracted  his  atten¬ 
tion.  But  travel  is  far  more  effective  in  dis¬ 
persing  error  or  prejudice,  than  in  lending  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  formation  of  settled  opinions. 
It  confirmed  him  in  a  desultory  mode  of 
thinking,  uncertain  and  undecided.  His  ho¬ 
rizon  was  extended,  but  his  vision  was  not 
distinct.  Yet  as  Goldsmith  was  never  devo¬ 
ted  to  the  discipline  of  philosophy,  and  would 
never,  perhaps,  have  pursued  any  systematic 
study,  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  great  gainer 
by  his  varied  vagrant  life,  and  the  cosmopol¬ 
itan  temper  it  had  generated.  A  philoso- 
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pher  he  never  would  have  been :  it  was  some¬ 
thing  to  feel  as  a  citizen  of  the  world 

Goldsmith  was  of  a  quick  apprehensive 
intellect,  open  to  receive  impressions,  with 
ready  faculty  to  give  them  forth  again  ;  but 
to  continuous  thought,  to  close  and  prolonged 
examination  of  any  subject,  he  was  by  no 
means  addicted.  With  him  the  philosophers 
were  more  talked  of  than  read.  Abstract 
thinking  and  severe  reasoning  were  not  his 
vocation.  It  thus  happens  that  the  solitary 
observation,  simply  asserted,  is  often  excel¬ 
lent,  and  carries  with  it  our  cordial  assent. 
He  only  discovers  his  weakness  when  he  un¬ 
dertakes  to  convince  us  by  his  reasoning.  On 
these  occasions,  when  he  puts  forth  a  thesis, 
and  solemnly  begins  to  demonstrate  it,  his 
thesis  may  be  good,  but  it  will  stand  none 
the  firmer  for  his  argument. 

Let  us  give  an  instance  of  this  from  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Nothing  could  be  more 
just,  or  more  happily  expressed,  than  the 
opening  observation  we  are  about  to  quote. 
The  reasoning  which  follow  s,  and  is  intended 
to  support  it,  is  as  weak  and  fanUistical  as, 
on  so  beaten  a  subject,  it  well  could  be. 

“  And  it  were  highly  to  be  wished,”  says  the 
Vicar,  “  that  legislative  power  would  thus  direct 
the  law  rather  to  reformation  than  severity  ;  that 
it  would  seem  convinced  that  the  work  of  eradi¬ 
cating  crimes  is  not  by  making  punishment  fa¬ 
miliar,  but  formidable.  Then,  instead  of  our 
present  prisons,  which  find  or  make  men  guilty, 
which  enclose  wretches  for  the  commission  of  one 
crime,  and  return  them,  if  returned  alive,  fitted 
for  the  perpetration  of  thousands — we  should  see, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  places  of  penitence 
and  solitude,  where  the  accused  might  be  attend¬ 
ed  by  such  as  could  give  them  repentance,  if 
guilty,  or  new  motives  to  virtue,  if  innocent.  And 
this,  but  not  the  increasing  punishment,  is  the  way 
to  mend  a  state.” 

Now,  if  the  good  Vicar  had  stopped  here, 
he  would  have  expressed  a  truth  much  needed 
at  the  time,  in  a  simplicity  and  elegance  of 
language  which  could  not  be  improved.  But 
the  V'icar  enters  into  abstract  reasoning  to 
prove  his  thesis,  grows  argumentative,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  grows  weak. 

“  Nor  can  I,”  he  continues,  “  avoid  even  ques¬ 
tioning  the  validity  of  that  right  which  social 
combinations  have  assumed  of  capitally  punishing 
offences  of  a  slight  nature.  In  cases  of  murder 
their  right  is  obvious,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all, 
from  the  law  of  self-defence,  to  cut  off  that  man 
who  has  shown  a  disregard  for  the  life  of  an¬ 
other.  Against  such  all  nature  rises  in  arms  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  against  him  who  steals  my  prop¬ 
erty.  Natural  law  gives  me  no  right  to  take  away 


his  life,  as  by  that  the  horse  he  steals  is  as  much 
his  property  as  mine.  If,  then,  I  have  any  right, 
it  must  be  from  a  compact  made  between  us,tliat 
he  who  deprives  the  other  of  his  horse  shall  die. 
But  this  is  a  false  compact ;  because  no  man  has  a 
right  to  barter  his  life  any  more  than  to  take  it 
away,  as  it  is  not  his  own.  And,  besides,  the  cirm- 
pact  is  inadequate,  and  could  be  set  aside  even  in  a 
court  of  modern  equity,  as  there  is  a  great  penalty 
for  a  trifling  inconvenience,  since  it  is  far  belter 
that  two  men  should  live  than  that  one  man  should 
ride.  But  a  compact  that  is  false  between  two 
men  is  equally  so  between  a  hundred  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  ;  for  as  ten  millions  of  circles  can 
never  make  a  square,  so  the  united  voice  of  myr¬ 
iads  cannot  lend  the  smallest  foundation  to  false¬ 
hood.” 

Logic  such  as  this,  even  if  set  forth  in 
Latin,  would  hardly  have  earned  him  his  sup¬ 
per  and  his  bed  in  the  University  of  Padua. 

We  are  told  that  at  Dublin  University 
Goldsmith  manifested  great  repugnance  to 
the  study  of  mathematics.  The  conduct  to¬ 
ward  him  of  the  mathematical  tutor  did  not 
tend  to  diminish  this  aversion.  In  one  of  his 
miscellaneous  essays,  he  thus  revenges  him¬ 
self  on  the  science  and  on  its  professors : — 

“  A  youth  incapable  of  retaining  one  rule  of 
grammar,  or  of  acquiring  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  classics,  may,  nevertheless,  make  great  prog- 
re.ss  in  mathematics ;  nay,  he  may  have  a  strong 
genius  for  the  mathematics  without  being  able  to 
comprehend  a  demonstration  of  Euclid;  because 
his  mind  conceives  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  is 
so  intent  upon  contemplating  the  object  in  one 
particular  point  of  view,  that  it  cannot  perceive 
it  in  any  other.  We  have  known  an  iovstanceof 
a  boy  who,  while  his  master  complained  that  he 
had  not  capacity  to  comprehend  the  properties  of 
a  right-angled  triangle,  had  actually,  in  private, 
by  the  power  of  his  genius,  formed  a  mathemati¬ 
cal  system  of  his  own ;  discovered  a  series  of  cu¬ 
rious  theorems,  and  even  applied  his  deductions 
to  practical  machines  of  surprising  construction.” 
— Essay  on  Taste. 

But  although  Goldsmith  could  commit  the 
most  surprising  blunders  when  he  invades  the 
region  of  abstract  or  severe  reasoning,  yet 
the  credit  must  be  given  to  him  of  thinking 
for  himself.  With  undisciplined  powers,  and 
but  slenderly  equipped  for  the  task,  we  still 
see  him  engaging  in  the  solution  of  social  and 
political  problems.  He  does  not  merely  re¬ 
peat  from  books  the  ideas  of  others ;  nor  is 
he  a  thoughtless  spectator  of  the  world.  One 
subject  especially  our  homeless  wanderer, 
who  had  looked  up  at  society  from  the  last 
round  of  the  ladder,  is  frequently  observed 
to  be  canvassing.  His  opinions  on  it  are  far 
I  from  settled ;  his  conclusions  are  often  dia- 
I  metrically  opposed ;  his  reasonings  never 
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very  clear ;  but  he  is,  at  all  events,  seen  from 
time  to  time  pondering  it  with  great  interest. 
It  is  the  subject  of  luxury — the  gratifications 
and  pleasures  of  the  wealthy  in  a  state  of 
civilization.  The  rule  admits  of  exceptions  ; 
but,  in  general,  he  condemns  luxury  in  his 
poetry,  and  defends  it  in  his  prose.  In  nei¬ 
ther  case  is  he  very  successful  in  his  reason¬ 
ings.  When  he  assails,  he  appears  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  a  mere  sentiment ;  when 
he  defends  it,  he  seems  to  be  dealing  with  a 
half-learned  philosophy,  and  such  as  is  gen¬ 
erally  understood  to  be  rather  a  native  of 
France  than  of  England. 

“  Examine,”  says  the  Citizen  of  the  Worlds  “  the 
history  of  any  country  remarkable  for  opulence 
and  wisdom,  you  will  find  that  they  would  never 
have  been  wise  had  they  not  been  first  luxurious  ; 
you  will  find  poets,  philosophers,  and  even  patri¬ 
ots,  marching  in  luxury’s  train.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  We  then  only  are  curious  in  knowledge, 
when  we  find  it  connected  with  sensual  happiness. 
The  senses  ever  point  out  the  way,  and  reflection 
comments  upon  the  discovery.  Inform  a  native 
of  the  desert  of  Kebi  of  the  exact  measure  of  the 
parallax  of  the  moon,  he  finds  no  satisfaction  at 
all  in  the  information  ;  he  wonders  how  any  could 
take  such  pains,  and  lay  out  such  treasures,  in 
order  to  solve  so  useless  a  difficulty  ;  but  connect 
it  with  his  happiness  by  showing  that  it  improves 
navigation — that  by  such  an  investigation  he 
may  have  a  wanner  coat,  a  better  gun,  or  a  finer 
knife,  and  he  is  instantly  in  raptures  at  so  great 
an  improvement.  In  short,  we  only  desire  to 
know  when  we  desire  to  possess  ;  and,  whatever 
we  may  talk  against  it,  luxury  adds  the  spur  to 
curiosity,  and  gives  us  a  desire  of  becoming  more 
wise.” — Letter  XI. 

Not  true.  Dr.  Goldsmith! — only  a  mere 
fragment  of  the  truth ;  and  your  astronomi¬ 
cal  illustration  singularly  unfortunate.  For 
the  science  of  astronomy  has  been  all  along 
a  labor  of  love — from  the  time  when  Chal- 
deean  shepherds,  quite  heedless  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  watched  the  stars,  and  marked  out  the 
planet  (the  wanderer)  amongst  the  fixed  and 
stationary  lights,  to  these  our  own  days,  when 
the  profound  mathematician,  calculating,  in 
the  midst  of  revolutionary  Paris,  his  disturb¬ 
ances  on  the  remote  boundaries  of  our  plan¬ 
etary  system,  writes  to  the  skillful  observer, 
and  bids  him  direct  his  great  tube  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  spot  in  the  heavens,  and  he  will  find  a 
new  wanderer  there,  as  yet  unseen  and  unsus¬ 
pected.  The  observer  points  his  telescope 
as  he  is  told,  and  discovers  it  that  very  night, 
in  that  very  spot. 

Still  less  will  his  reasoning  hold  together, 
or  prove  “  refutation-tight,”  when,  as  in  the 
Deserted  Village,  he  finds  that  the  wealth  of 


our  merchants  has  occasioned  the  desertion 
of  the  country,  and  the  depopulation  of  the 
land.  “  In  regretting,”  he  says,  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  to  that  poem,  “  the  depopulation  of  the 
land,  I  inveigh  against  the  increase  of  our 
luxuries.”  Happily,  no  one,  in  reading  that 
poem,  thinks  of  the  political  economy  of  the 
Deserted  Village.  Happily,  also,  there  is 
often  a  greater  truth  in  the  poet’s  general 
enuHciations,  than  he  himself  is  able  to  ex¬ 
plain,  or  accurately  to  develop.  The  reader 
may  adopt  his  language,  and  apply  it  to  a 
more  correct  conception  than  was  present  to 
the  author’s  mind.  The  very  paragraph 
which  might  be  quoted  for  its  manifest  blun¬ 
der  in  the  rudiments  of  political  science, 
opens  with  these  admirable  lines,  which  every 
one,  in  a  sense  of  his  own,  will  readily  adopt : 

“Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey 
The  rich  man’s  joys  increase,  the  poor’s  decay, 
’Tis  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land.” 

What  follows  will  not  easily  bear  a  wise 
interpretation.  Goldsmith  speaks  of  com¬ 
merce  as  if  ships  came  in  laden  with  nothing 
but  gold — with  “  loads  of  freighted  ore  ” 
— and  finds  that  this  imported  wealth  con¬ 
verts  the  ploughed  fields  into  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds.  The  writer  of  a  history 
of  England  might  have  called  to  mind  the 
Forest  Laws,  and  the  wide  tracts  of  country 
kept  waste,  and,  in  some  cases,  laid  waste  by 
our  rude  ancestors,  for  their  rude  sports. 

There  is  amongst  the  essays  of  Gold¬ 
smith,  a  tale  or  allegory,  which  our  readers 
may  remember  to  have*  read  in  their  youth, 
in  some  Speaker,  or  collection  of  Elegant  Ex¬ 
tracts.  We  are  quite  sure  they  have  no  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  it  of  a  later  date.  This  tale 
we  will  venture  to  revive.  It  belongs  to  so 
old-fashioned  a  species  of  literature,  that  it 
must  needs  be  a  novelty.  We  would  quote 
it  as  an  instance  illustrative  of  the  remarks 
we  have  made  on  the  intellectual  character 
of  Goldsmith.  It  is  wrong — argumentative¬ 
ly  and  logically  wrong — yet  no  man  would 
say  that  he  was  a  mere  repeater  of  other 
men’s  words,  who  wrote  Asem,  an  Eastern 
Tale  ;  or,  a  Vindication  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Providence  in  the  Moral  Government  of  the 
World.  No  one  can  read  it  without  being 
prompted  to  think,  which  is  good  proof  that 
the  author  thought  when  he  wrote  it — though 
he  did  not  think  very  accurately. 

In  the  time  of  Goldsmith,  the  fashion  was 
not  extinct  of  seeing  moral  visions,  and 
dreaming  sagacious  dreams.  Wisdom  de- 
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lighted  to  speak  in  allegory.  There  were 
still  to  be  found  in  those  days,  here  and 
there,  retired  hermits,  with  long  beards,  hid¬ 
ing  in  solitary  caves,  and  living  on  the  sim¬ 
plest  herbs — cold  water  and  a  salad  ;  and 
there  were  still  lingering  on  the  earth  genii, 
or  other  stupendous  and  supernatural  beings, 
who  occasionally  visited  these  favored  mor¬ 
tals,  teaching  them  surpassing  wisdom,  and 
illustrating  their  lessons  in  the  most  marvel¬ 
ous  manner.  Asem  was  such  a  hermit.  Yet, 
all  hermit  and  Mussulman  as  he  was,  he 
bears  a  stronj;  resemblance  to  the  Goldsmith 
family.  From  the  tenderness  of  his  dispo¬ 
sition,  he  exhausted  all  his  fortune  in  reliev¬ 
ing  the  wants  of  the  distressed.”  Having 
reduced  himself  to  want,  he  is  shocked  to 
find,  that  one  who  comes  to  beg,  is  not  so 
welcome  as  when  he  came  to  give.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  turns  with  wrath  from  an  ungrate¬ 
ful  world. 

“  He  began  to  view  mankind  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  light  from  that  in  which  he  had  before  beheld 
them ;  he  perceived  a  thousand  vices  he  had 
never  before  suspected  to  exist ;  wherever  he 
turned,  ingratitude,  dissimulation,  and  treachery 
contributed  to  increase  his  detestation  of  them. 
Resolved,  therefore,  to  continue  no  longer  in  a 
world  which  he  hated,  and  which  repaid  his  dete.s- 
tation  with  contempt,  he  retired  to  a  region  of 
sterility,  in  order  to  brood  over  his  resentment 
in  solitude,  and  converse  with  the  only  honest 
heart  he  knew — namely,  his  own.” 

But  the  contemplation  of  this  only  honest 
heart  was  not  sufficient  consolation  for  that 
prospect  of  a  wicked  world  which  perpetual¬ 
ly  haunted  him,  and  which  filled  him  with 
doubts  on  the  wisdom  or  the  beneficence  of 
Allah.  He  finally  resolved  on  suicide.  He 
was  about  to  plunge  into  the  lake,  when — 

“  He  perceived  a  most  majestic  being  walking 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  approaching  the 
bank  on  which  he  stood ! 

“  ‘  Son  of  Adam,’  cried  the  Genius,  ‘  stop  thy 
rash  purpose  :  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  has  seen 
thy  justice,  thy  integrity,  thy  miseries,  and  hath 
sent  me  to  afford  and  administer  relief.  Give  me 
thine  hand,  and  follow  without  trembling  where- 
ever  I  shall  lead.  In  me  behold  the  Genius  of 
Conviction,  kept  by  the  Great  Prophet,  to  turn 
from  their  errors  those  who  go  astray,  not  from 
curiosity,  but  a  rectitude  of  intention.  Follow 
me,  and  be  wise !’  ” 

Such  an  invitation,  and  from  so  imposing 
a  personage,  was  not  to  be  declined.  The 
Genius  of  Conviction  conducts  Asem  along 
the  surface,  and  to  the  centre  of  the  lake : 
here  the  waters  open,  and  close  on  them ; 


they  descend  into  another  world,  where  hu' 
man  foot  had  never  trod  before. 

“ ‘The  rational  inhabitants  of  this  world,’  the 
Geniut  tells  him,  ‘  are  formed  agreeably  to  your 
own  ideas ;  they  are  absolutely  without  vice.  If 
you  find  this  world  more  agreeable  than  that  you 
so  lately  left,  you  have  free  permission  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  your  days  in  it.’ 

“  ‘  A  world  without  vice !  Rational  beings 
without  immorality  !’  cried  Asem,  in  a  rapture. 

‘  I  thank  thee,  Allah ! — thou  hast  at  length  heard 
my  petitions :  this — this,  indeed,  will  produce 
happiness,  ecstasy,  and  ease.  Oh  for  an  immor¬ 
tality  to  spend  it  among  men  who  are  incapable 
of  ingratitude,  injustice,  fraud,  violence,  and  a 
thousand  other  crimes  that  render  society  miser¬ 
able  !’ 

“  ‘  Cease  thine  exclamations  !’  replied  the  Ge¬ 
nius.  ‘  Look  around  thee  ’ 

“  They  soon  gained  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
forest,  and  entered  the  country  inhabited  by  men 
without  vice ;  and  Asem  anticipated  in  idea,  the 
rational  delight  he  hoped  to  experience  in  such  an 
innocent  society.  But  they  had  scarcely  left  the 
confines  of  the  wood,  when  they  beheld  one  of 
the  inhabitants  flying  with  hasty  steps,  and  terror 
in  his  countenance,  from  an  army  of  squirrels 
that  closely  pursued  him.  ‘  Heavens  !’  cried 
Asem,  ‘  why  does  he  fly  ?  What  can  he  fear 
from  animals  so  contemptible  ?’  He  had  scarcely 
spoken,  when  he  perceived  two  dogs  pursuing 
another  of  the  human  species,  who,  with  equal  • 
terror  and  haste,  attempted  to  avoid  them.  ‘  This,’ 
cried  Asem  to  his  guide,  ‘  is  truly  surprising ;  nor 
can  I  conceive  the  reason  for  so  strange  an  ac¬ 
tion.’  ‘  Every  species  of  animals,’  replied  the 
Genius,  ‘  has  of  late  grown  very  powerful  in  this 
country ;  for  the  inhabitants,  at  first  thinking  it 
unjust  to  use  either  fraud  or  force  in  destroying 
them,  they  have  insensibly  increased,  and  now 
frequently  ravage  their  harmless  frontiers.’  ‘  But 
they  should  have  been  destroyed  !’  cried  Asem  : 

‘  you  see  the  consequence  of  such  neglect.’ 

‘  Where  is,  then,  that  tenderness  you  so  lately  ex¬ 
pressed  for  subordinate  animals  ?’  replied  the  Ge¬ 
nius,  smiling  ;  ‘  you  seem  to  have  forgot  that 
branch  of  justice.’  ‘  I  must  acknowledge  my 
mistake,’  returned  Asem.  ‘  I  am  now  convinced 
that  we  must  be  guilty  of  tyranny  and  injustice 
to  the  brute  creation,  if  we  would  enjoy  the  world 
ourselves.  But  let  us  no  longer  observe  the  duty 
of  man  to  these  irrational  creatures,  but  survey 
their  connections  with  one  another.’ 

“  As  they  walked  farther  up  the  country,  the 
more  he  was  surprised  to  see  no  vestiges  of  hand¬ 
some  houses,  no  cities,  nor  any  mark  of  elegant 
design.  His  conductor,  perceiving  his  surprise, 
observed  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  world 
were  perfectly  content  with  their  ancient  simpli¬ 
city  ;  each  had  a  house,  which,  though  homely, 
was  sufficient  to  lodge  his  little  family ;  they  were 
too  good  to  build  houses,  which  would  only  in¬ 
crease  their  own  pride  and  the  envy  of  the  spec¬ 
tator  ;  what  they  built  was  for  convenience,  and 
not  for  show.  ‘  At  least,  then,’  said  Asem,  ‘  they 
have  neither  architects,  painters,  nor  statuaries  in 
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their  society  ;  but  these  are  idle  arts,  and  may  be 
spared.  However,  before  1  spend  much  more 
time  here,  you  should  have  my  thanks  for  intro¬ 
ducing  me  into  the  society  of  some  of  their 
wisest  men  :  there  is  scarcely  any  pleasure  to  me 
equal  to  a  refined  conversation  ;  there  is  nothing 
of  which  I  am  so  much  enamored  as  wisdom.’ 
‘Wisdom!’  replied  his  instructor  ;  ‘how  ridicu¬ 
lous  !  We  have  no  wisdom  here,  for  we  have  no 
occasion  for  it ;  true  wisdom  is  only  a  knowledge 
of  our  own  duty,  and  the  duty  of  others  to  us ; 
but  of  what  use  is  such  wisdom  here  ?  Each 
intuitively  performs  what  is  right  in  itself,  and  ex¬ 
pects  the  same  from  others.  If  by  wisdom  you 
should  mean  vain  curiosity  and  empty  speculation, 
as  such  pleasures  have  their  origin  in  vanity, 
luxury,  or  avarice,  we  are  too  good  to  pursue 
them.^  ‘  All  this  may  be  right,’  said  Asem,  ‘  but 
I  think  I  observe  a  solitary  disposition  prevail 
among  the  people ;  each  family  keeps  separately 
within  their  own  precincts,  without  society,  or  | 
without  intercourse.’  ‘  That,  indeed,  is  true,’  re-  j 
plied  the  other ;  ‘  here  is  no  established  society, 
nor  should  there  be  any :  all  societies  are  made 
either  through  fear  or  friendship  ;  the  people  we 
are  among  are  too  good  to  fear  each  other ;  and 
there  are  no  motives  to  private  friendship,  where 
all  are  equally  meritorious.’  ‘  Well,  then,’  said 
the  skeptic,  ‘  if  I  am  to  spend  my  time  here — if 
I  am  to  have  neither  the  polite  arts,  nor  wisdom, 
nor  friendship  in  such  a  world,  I  should  be  glad, 
at  least,  of  an  easy  companion,  who  may  tell  me 
his  thoughts,  and  to  whom  I  may  communicate 
mine.’  ‘  And  to  what  purpose  should  either  do 
this  ?’  says  the  Genius.  ‘  Flattery  or  curiosity 
are  vicious  motives,  and  never  allowed  of  here  ; 
and  w’isdom  is  out  of  the  question.’ 

“  ‘  Still,  how^ever,’  said  Asem,  ‘  the  inhabitants 
must  be  happy ;  each  is  contented  with  his  own 
possessions,  nor  avariciously  endeavors  to  heap 
up  more  than  is  necessary  for  his  own  subsist¬ 
ence  ;  each  has,  therefore,  leisure  for  pitying 
those  that  stand  in  need  of  his  compassion.’  He 
had  scarcely  spoken,  when  his  ears  were  assault¬ 
ed  by  the  lamentations  of  a  wretch  who  sat  by 
the  way-side,  and,  in  the  most  deplorable  distress, 
seemed  gently  to  murmur  at  his  own  misery. 
Asem  immediately  ran  to  his  relief,  and  found 
him  in  the  last  stage  of  a  consumption.  ‘  Strange,’ 
cried  the  son  of  Adam,  ‘  that  men  who  are  free 
from  vice  should  thus  suffer  so  much  misery 
without  relief!’  ‘Be  not  surprised,’  said  the 
wretch  who  was  dying  ;  ‘  would  it  not  be  the  ut¬ 
most  injustice  for  beings  who  have  only  just 
sufficient  to  support  themselves,  and  are  content 
w'ith  a  bare  subsistence,  to  take  it  from  their  own 
mouths  and  put  it  into  mine  ?  They  never  are 
possessed  of  a  single  meal  more  than  is  necessary  ; 
and  w'^hat  is  barely  necessary  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.’  ‘  They  should  have  been  supplied  with 
more  than  is  necessary,’  cried  Asem.  ‘  And  yet 
I  contradict  my  own  opinion  but  a  moment  before  : 
all  is  doubt,  perplexity,  and  confusion.’  ” 

After  some  other  attempts  to  find  happi¬ 
ness  in  this  world  without  vice,  Asem  ex- 
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claims — “  Take  me,  0  my  genius  !  back  to 
that  very  world  I  have  despised  !”  And 
hereupon  the  triumphant  Genius,  “  assuming 
an  air  of  terrible  complacency,  called  all  his 
thunders  around  him,  and  vanished  in  a 
whirlwind.”  Asem  found  himself  at  the 
very  place,  and  (with  such  rapidity  had  these 
scenes  passed  in  review)  almost  at  the  very 
instant  of  time,  in  which  the  Genius  had  at 
first  accosted  him.  “  His  right  foot  was  still 
advanced  to  take  the  fatal  plunge,  nor  had  it 
been  yet  withdrawn.” 

Who  would  dare  to  contend  with  the  Ge¬ 
nius  of  Conviction  ? — who  venture  to  pre¬ 
scribe  laws  of  reasoning  to  so  majestic  a  be¬ 
ing, — one  who  walks  upon  the  waters,  calls 
his  thunders  about  him,  and  has  a  whole 
subterranean  world  wherewith  to  demonstrate 
his  theory  of  morals  ?  Nevertheless,  if  we  were 
quite  sure  that  the  Genius  were  out  of  hear¬ 
ing,  we  should  be  disposed  to  question  whether 
he  had  ever  framed  an  accurate  definition  of 
virtue.  If,in  a  virtuous  world, men  must  be  chas¬ 
ed  by  squirrels,  and  devoured  by  dogs,  live  in 
penury  and  let  their  neighbors  starve,  either 
we,  or  the  Genius  of  Conviction,  have  been  in 
error  all  this  time  as  to  what  virtue  really  is. 

As  a  critic,  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands  that 
Goldsmith  lamentably  failed.  As  a  politi¬ 
cian,  he  had  this  honorable  peculiarity,  that 
his  speculations  had  very  little  reference  to 
the  party  feuds  of  the  day.  He  had  con¬ 
tracted,  probably  from  his  continental  trav¬ 
els,  a  bias  in  favor  of  monarchical  power. 
He  seems  to  have  embraced  the  opinion 
which  Burke  combated  in  his  Thoughts  on 
the  Present  Discontents ;  namely,  that  the 
houses  of  parliament,  or  the  aristocracy 
through  their  influence  in  these  houses, 
were  dangerously  encroaching  on  the  royal 
prerogative.  At  least  this  is  the  best  expla¬ 
nation  we  can  give  of  the  expressions  that  he, 
from  time  to  time,  throws  out  upon  this  sub- 

The  only  grudge  we  owe  his  politics  is, 
that  they  occasioned  the  introduction  of  the 
weakest  and  most  confused  passage  in  his 
noble  poem  of  The  Traveler.  When  dis¬ 
coursing  upon  foreign  countries — on  Hol¬ 
land,  France,  or  Italy — he  naturally  and 
wisely  restricts  himself  to  certain  general 
characteristics  of  the  people  and  of  their  gov¬ 
ernments — general  views  which  admit  of 
vigorous  and  poetic  enunciation,  and  are  not 
likely  to  raise  cavil  or  controversy.  But 
when  he  lands  upon  his  native  country,  these 
home  politics  beset  him,  and  he  gets  entan¬ 
gled  in  a  train  of  thought  but  half  made  out. 
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of  too  controversial  a  character,  and  which 
does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  the  harmony  of 
verse,  and  the  simple  force  of  poetic  expression. 

“Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms, 

Except  when  fast  approaching  danger  warns  : 

But  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne, 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own  ; 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  fre'^dom,  when  themselves  are  free; 

Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
l^aws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law  ; 
The  wealth  of  climes  where  savage  nations 
roam, 

Pillaged  from  slaves  to  purchase  slaves  at 
home ; 

Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start. 

Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart ; 

Till  half  a  patriot,  half  a  cotcard  grown, 

I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  a  throne.*^ 

Yet  the  whole  passage  must  be  forgiven 
for  the  sake  of  the  two  last  lines.  Of  these 
the  second  is  repeatedly  quoted ;  but  there 
is  much  significance  and  extreme  felicity  of 
expression  in  the  preceding  line — 

“ - half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown.” 

It  is  a  pity  they  should  be  so  often  separ¬ 
ated. 

Having  mentioned  The  Traveler,  let  us 
turn  at  once  to  this  and  to  its  exquisite  com¬ 
panion — the  two  poems  which  give  to  Gold¬ 
smith  his  secure  and  eminent  position  in  the 
literature  of  England.  Our  few  detached 
criticisms  on  these  old  favorites  shall  not, 
at  all  events,  be  wearisome  by  their  length. 
His  comedies  we  design  to  leave  untouched ; 
they  cannot  be  criticised  without  some  re¬ 
view,  however  rapid,  of  the  literature  of  the 
stage,  and  for  this  we  have  at  present  neither 
space  nor  inclination.  A  glance  at  The  Cit¬ 
izen  of  the  World  and  The  Vicar  of  JValre- 
will  bring  our  subject  to  its  conclusion. 

Every  one  remembers  the  anecdote  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  first  line  of  The  Traveler — 

“  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow.” 

Mr.  Irving  shall  relate  it  for  us. 

“  The  appearance  of  The  Traveler  at  once  al¬ 
tered  Goldsmith’s  intellectual  standing  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  society  ;  but  its  effect  upon  the  club,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  account  given  by  Haw¬ 
kins,  was  almost  ludicrous.  They  were  lost  in 
astonislunent  that  a  ‘  newspaper  essayist,’  and  a 
‘bookseller’s  drudge,’  should  have  written  such  a 
poem.  On  the  evening  of  its  announcement.  Gold¬ 
smith  had  gone  away  early,  after  ‘  rattling  away 
as  usual ;’  and  they  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  his 
heedless  garrulity  with  the  serene  beauty,  the  easy 


grace,  the  sound  good  sense,  and  the  occasional 
elevation  of  his  poetry.  They  could  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  magic  numbers  had  flowed  from  a 
man  to  whom  in  general,  says  Johnson,  ‘  it  was 
with  difficulty  they  could  give  a  hearing.’  ‘  Well,’ 
exclaimed  Chamier,  ‘  1  do  believe  he  wrote  this 
poem  himself;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  be¬ 
lieving  a  great  deal.’ 

“  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club,  Chamier 
sounded  the  author  a  little  about  his  poem.  ‘  Mr. 
Goldsmith,’  said  he,  ‘  what  do  you  mean  by  the 
last  word  in  the  first  line  of  your  Traveler,  “  re¬ 
mote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  shneV  Do  you 
mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  ?’  ‘  Yes,’  replied 
Goldsmith  inconsiderately,  being  probably  flurried 
at  the  moment.  ‘  No,  sir,’  interposed  his  protecting 
friend  Johnson,  ‘you  did  not  mean  tardiness  of  lo¬ 
comotion;  you  meant  that  sluggishness  of  mind 
which  comes  upon  a  man  in  solitude.’  ‘  Ah  !’ e.x- 
clairned  Goldsmith,  ^that  was  what  I  meant.’ 
Chamier  immediately  believed  that  Johnson  him¬ 
self  hud  written  the  line,  and  a  rumor  became 
prevalent  that  he  was  the  author  of  many  of  the 
finest  passages.” 

With  due  deference  to  the  great  critic,  and 
to  the  author  himself,  he  did  mean  tardiness 
of  movement ;  but  the  epithet,  joined  as  it  is 
with  others,  tells  us  also  that  this  slowness  of 
motion  was  the  result  of  heaviness  of  heart, 
and  indicative  of  a  sad  and  pensive  spirit.  It 
means  all  that  Dr.  Johnson  said  ;  but  it 
means  also,  and  first  of  all,  the  slow  pace  of 
the*  solitary  poet.  Goldsmith  was  more 
probably  “  flurried  at  the  moment,”  when 
he  so  readily  adopted  the  interpretation  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  than  when  he  gave  his  first  natu¬ 
ral  answer.  He  found  the  passage  explain¬ 
ed  for  him  so  authoritatively,  and  so  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  those  present,  that  he 
could  not  hesitate  in  accepting  the  explana¬ 
tion.  But  had  he  taken  time  and  courage  to 
reflect  a  moment,  he  would  have  seen  that 
there  was  no  discrepancy  between  his  own 
answer  and  what  Dr.  Johnson  had  added. 
Take  away  the  image  of  the  slow-moving 
poet,  and  you  take  away  all  picture  from  the 
passage.  The  pensive  sadness  is  depicted  in 
what  Captain  Chamier  calls,  in  seeming  im¬ 
itation  of  the  great  man  he  is  conversing 
with,  “  tardiness  of  locomotion.” 

“  Remote — u  nfriended — melancholy — slew.” 

Every  word  comes  from  the  heart.  Many 
a  time,  without  a  doubt,  had  our  wandering 
poet,  at  a  distance  from  his  country,  walked 
by  the  side  of  some  forei  j  n  stream — alone — 
unfriended,  with  nothing  for  his  portion  upon 
earth  but  genius  and  poverty'. 

We  cannot,  for  our  part,  see  the  point  of 
Captain  Chamier’s  question.  He  might, 
with  just  as  much  reason,  have  put  the  same 
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query  to  Petrarch,  who  opens  one  of  his  son¬ 
nets  in  a  very  similar  manner. 

“  Solo  e  pensoso,  i  piu  deserti  c»mpi 
Vo  misurando,  a  passi  tardi  e  lend.” 

He  would  have  found  here  also  “  tardiness 
of  locomotion”  and  the  languor  of  the  pen¬ 
sive  man,  united  in  the  same  description. 

“  Where’er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 

My  heart  untravel’d  fondly  turns  to  thee  ; 

Still  to  iny  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain.” 

The  same  image  is  made  use  of  in  the  Cit¬ 
izen  of  the  World.  The  reader  may  like  to 
contrast  the  prose  with  the  poetic  version. 
“  The  farther  I  travel,”  says  Lien  Chi  Altan- 
gi  to  his  correspondent,  “  I  feel  the  pain  of 
separation  with  stronger  force;  those  ties 
that  bind  me  to  my  native  country  and  you, 
are  still  unbroken.  By  every  remove  I  only 
drag  n  greater  length  of  chain.**  We  prefer 
the  prose.  Indeed,  the  metaphor  is  n<  t  so 
much  to  our  diste  as  that  we  should  have 
thought  it  worth  using  a  second  time,  and  in 
the  greater  work.  It  suited  Lien  Chi  Altan- 
gi  very  well,  and  with  him  it  might  have  re¬ 
mained.  It  is  too  cumbrous — too  material. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  this  “  lengthening 
chain”  which  he  drags  along  the  earth  ?  and 
where,  in  imagination,  are  we  to  fasten  it  ? 
To  his  ankle  ?  It  would  make  a  felon  of 
him.  To  his  waist  ?  Ridiculous  !  But,  you 
will  say,  we  are  not  to  see  the  chain  at  all — 
only  to  hear  it  clank  a  little  in  the  verse — only 
to  have  some  dim  idea  of  lengthening  lig¬ 
ature.  Very  good  ;  and  thereupon  we  hon¬ 
estly  respond — if,  whilst  reading  the  line,  you 
feel  no  irresistible  tendency  to  look  down  up¬ 
on  the  ground  for  this  chain — if  you  do  not 
see  it  at  all,  then  to  you  the  metaphor  is 
quite  unobjectionable. 

And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  owm.” 

The  natural  feeling  of  the  homeless,  un¬ 
provided  wanderer,  looking  over  a  great 
stretch  of  country.  How  finely  is  it  contrast¬ 
ed  with  the  sentiment  which  follows!  No 
spot  his  own  !  It  is  all  his  !  He  has  taken 
sympathetic  possession  of  the  whole. 

“  Ye  glittering  towns,  with  wealth' and  splendor 
crowned  ; 

Ye  fields,  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round  ; 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale ; 

Ye  bending  sw’ains  that  dress  the  flowery  vale — 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine  ; 

Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine 
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Having  thus  wrought  himself  into  proper 
mood  for  his  philosophic  purpose,  the  poet 
commences  his  survey  of  the  several  regions 
of  the  e.arth,  and  nations  of  mankind.  The 
train  of  thought  is,  at  starting,  somewhat  per¬ 
plexed,  from  the  author  being  occupied  with 
two  separate  reflections,  which,  until  they 
are  closely  examined,  appear  contradictory. 
We  have  them  in  close  juxtaposition  in  the 
following  lines : — 

“  Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails  and  sorrows  fall, 

7’o  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small ; 

And  oft  I  wish  amidst  the  scene  to  find 
S(me  s])ot  to  real  happiness  consigned. 

Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering  hope  at 

rest, 

May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

But  where  to  find  that  happiest  below' — 

Who  can  direct,  udien  all  pretend  to  know  I 
The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own.” 

&C.,  &LC. 

So  far,  then,  from  the  hoard  of  happiness 
being  small,  every  country  proclaims  itself  to 
be  specially  and  pre-eminently  blest.  The 
philosophic  poet  has  no  reason  for  his  sorrow  : 
he  wanted  one  happy  spot,  and  he  has  found 
every  spot  is  happy — supremely  happy. 

But  the  apparent  incongruity  vanishes  on 
a  closer  examination.  Each  nation  boasts 
its  pre-eminence  over  other  nations  ;  but  man 
nowhere  boasts  much  of  being  man.  Every 
people  is  proud  and  self- congratulatory,  whilst 
it  compares  itself  with  other  people  ;  but  its 
pride  and  gratulation  are  only  sustained  by 
this  comparison.  Every  congregation  of  men 
who  merely  contemplate  themselves  as  with 
the  earth  beneath  them,  and  the  sky  above, 
are  heard  to  fill  the  air  with  lamentations  and 
discontent.  So  that  the  philosopher,  not¬ 
withstanding  these  several  vaunts  of  every 
nation,  civilized  and  savage,  may  still  search, 
if  he  thinks  fit,  for  the  spot  “  to  happiness 
consigned.” 

Our  poet  seems  to  find  an  equal  propor¬ 
tion  of  good  and  evil  in  every  clime,  peo¬ 
ple,  and  government.  Sometimes  he  is 
guilty  of  a  little  overcharge  in  this  or  that 
particular,  in  order  to  keep  the  balance  even. 
Only  thus  can  we  account  for  the  very  severe 
language  with  which  he  takes  leave  of  Hol¬ 
land.  He  had  found  the  people  of  that 
country  so  very  comfortable  that  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  abuse  them  as — 

“  A  land  of  tyrants  and  a  den  of  slaves,” 

or  the  due  proportion  of  evil  would  not  have 
been  preserved. 
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It  is  observable,  and  characteristic  of  the  | 
age  in  which  Goldsmith  wrote,  that,  beauti¬ 
ful  as  are  his  descriptions  of  the  several 
countries  of  Europe,  there  is  very  little  in 
them  which  betrays  that  he  himself  had  ever 
visited  those  countries.  There  are  few  of  those 
picturesque  circumstances  which  the  eye  of 
an  observer  detects,  and  which  the  memory, 
or  the  note-book,  preserves.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  the  habit  of  the  day  to  trust  more  to 
the  knowledge  acquired  from  books  than  to 
the  eyesight  ;  Uaruing  had  not  lost  that  un¬ 
due  influence  which  it  naturally  acquired  at 
the  restoration  of  letters  ;  poets  chose  rather 
to  describe  what  had  been  described  before, 
and  adhere  to  traditional  feelings  and  classi¬ 
cal  models,  than  to  consult  their  own  expe¬ 
rience.  The  descriptions  of  scenery  in  The 
Traveler  are  so  general,  and  consist  of  broad 
outlines  so  well  known  to  all  educated  men, 
that  they  might  have  been  written  in  Green 
Arbor  Court,  by  one  who  had  lived  there 
all  his  life.  Switzerland  itself  does  not  pro¬ 
voke  him  to  quit  the  beaten  track  of  broad 
generalities.  He  even  describes  what  he  did 
not  see,  because  it  harmonizes  with  the  ideas 
obtained  from  books.  Thus, — 

— “  The  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread, 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread ; 

No  produce  here  the  barren  hills  afe)rd, 

But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword.” 

Switzerland  has  been  loner  celebrated  for 
the  mercenary  troops  she  supplied  to  foreign 
courts  ;  but  there  is  no  country  where  less 
is  seen  of  the  soldier  and  his  sword  ;  nor  can 
“  scanty  bread”  be  said  to  be  the  lot  of  those 
who  cultivate  its  soil. 

While  our  eye  is  on  this  part  of  the  poem, 
can  we  possibly  resist  quoting  the  following 
half  a  dozen  lines  ?  They  are  perfect : — 

— “  Those  ills  tiiat  round  liis  mansion  rise 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 

Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 

And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest. 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother’s  breast — 

So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind’s  roar, 

But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more.” 

Perhaps  the  happiest  of  all  these  national 
portraits  is  that  of  France.  He  sympathized 
with  the  French  ;  his  pen  is  often  employed 
in  defending  them  from  absurd  attacks,  and 
combating  the  prejudices  of  the  John  Bull  of 
his  day.  The  concluding  lines  are  peculiarly 
happy  ;  there  is  a  refinement  of  analysis  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  most  graceful  diction. 


— “  Honor 

Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand, 

It  sbitts  in  splendid  traflic  through  the  land ; 

From  courts  to  camps,  to  collages  it  strays. 

And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise  ; 

They  please,  are  pleased  *,  they  give  to  get  esteem. 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem.” 

His  praise  of  England  we  must  not  appear 
so  deficient  in  patriotism  as  to  quarrel  with. 
But  just  as  one  is  curious  to  know  where  an 
artist  stood  who  has  taken  some  captivating 
sketch  of  an  old  familiar  spot,  which  never 
appeared  to  us  so  very  charming  before — so 
one  might  feel  a  little  curious  to  discover 
where  it  was,  in  town  or  country,  that  Gold¬ 
smith  took  his  stand  when  he  saw — 

“  The  lords  of  human  race  pass  by ; 

Intent  on  high  design — a  thoughtful  band.” 

Was  it  on  London  Bridge  or  at  Temple  Bar 
that  he  read  the  marks  of  “  high  design”  in 
the  “  thoughtful  band”  that  were  rushing 
past  him  like  a  mill-stream  ?  Or  was  he  far 
off  in  the  country,  and  did  the  squire  and  his 
tenantry  sit  for  the  picture  ? 

We  already  find  in  The  Traveler  that 
strange  hallucination  which  seems  to  have 
haunted  him,  and  w'hich  he  more  fully  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  subsequent  poem  of  The  De¬ 
serted  Village — that  England  was  being  de¬ 
populated  !  What  could  have  conducted  him 
to  a  conclusion  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  fact,  it  is  useless  to  inquire.  It  was  his 
crotchet.  He  had  probably  seen  decay  in 
some  places,  and  took  no  calculation  of  the 
more  than  proportionate  increase  of  others. 
For  Goldsmith  did  not  limit  himself  to  the 
mistaken  notion,  which  many  had  expressed, 
that  the  towns  were  growing  large  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  country,  but  entertained — what 
to  us  must  seem  the  strangest  of  paradoxes — 
entertained  the  conviction  that  the  population 
of  the  whole  country  was  wasting  away. 

Happily,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  no 
one  thinks  of  the  theory  of  depopulation,  or 
over- population,  or  any  other  theory  of  po¬ 
litical  econony,  whilst  reading  The  Deserted 
Village.  We  have  all  learned  to  love  “  Sweet 
Auburn”  long  before  any  idea  connected  with 
so  crabbed  and  distressful  a  subject  entered 
our  minds.  Indeed,  the  village,  with  all  its 
accessories,  is  brought  with  such  distinctness 
before  us,  that  even  the  decay  of  Auburn 
itself  is  not  the  most  prominent  impression 
which  the  poem  produces.  The  deserted 
Auburn  is  made  to  live  again  so  vividly  in 
the  imagination,  that  the  desolation  in  which 
it  lies  only  occurs  occasionally  to  the  mind. 
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throwing  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  melancholy 
over  the  picture.  For  ourselves,  we  can  well 
remember  that  when  we  first  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  village  of  Auburn,  we  always 
thought  of  it — notwithstanding  the  use  of  the 
past  tense — as  somewhere  still  existing.  It 
existed,  at  all  events,  very  palpably  in  the 
imagination. 

The  scene  is  English  ;  it  is,  in  the  main,  a 
description  of  an  English  village ;  but  be¬ 
cause  the  poet  has  also  drawn  materials  from 
the  recollections  of  his  early  home,  some  of 
his  critics  have  been  resolved  to  place  Au¬ 
burn  in  Ireland,  and  to  identify  what  is 
clearly  an  ideal  picture  with  the  definite  lo¬ 
cality  of  Lissoy.  On  this  ground  they  have 
even  proceeded  to  convict  him  of  an  error 
for  introducing  the  nightingale  in  one  of  his 
descriptions,  there  being  no  such  bird  in 
Ireland. 

This  line,  in  w'hich  the  nightingale  is  in¬ 
troduced,  we  should  venture  to  quarrel  with 
on  quite  another  ground.  Here  is  the  pas¬ 
sage.  No  one  will  object  to  read  it  again, 
though  he  has  read  it  fifty  or  twice  fifty 
times. 

“  Sweet  was  the  sound  when  oft,  at  evening’s 
close, 

lip  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose  ; 

There  as  I  passed  with  careless  steps  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften’d  from  below  ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung, 

The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young  ; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o’er  the  pool, 

The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school, 
The  watch-dog’s  voice,  that  bayed  the  whispering 
wind  ; 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind  ; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 

And  fill'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  madey 

Have  not  our  readers  already  felt  how 
much  better  the  description  would  have  been 
if  the  last  couplet  had  been  omitted?  This 
nightingale  takes  us  by  surprise.  We  thought 
we  were  listenincr  to  the  sounds  of  the  distant 

o 

village,  and  find  that  w^e  have  been  attending 
to  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  and  that  these 
had  only  filled  up  the  pauses  of  her  song. 
What  had  been  the  chief  and  prominent  sub¬ 
ject  is  suddenly  reduced  to  this  subordinate 
part.  But,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the 
description  becomes  unfaithful,  and  ceases  to 
reflect  a  real  experience,  when  this  nightin¬ 
gale  is  introduced.  If  that  shy  bird  were 
heard  singing,  while  the  milkmaid  and  the 
schoolboy  were  still  audible,  there  would  be 
no  pleasing,  but  a  very  displeasing  effect 
produced  by  the  mingling  of  sounds  of  so 
very  different  a  nature.  They  w  ould  by  no 


means  harmonize.  We  should  listen  with 
pleasure  to  the  milkmaid  and  to  the  distant 
schoolboy,  (he  must  be  very  distant,)  and  wo 
should  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  nightin¬ 
gale,  but  with  very  little  pleasure  to  all  these 
at  once. 

Goldsmith  was  a  genuine  lover  of  nature  ; 
but  nevertheless  he  had  not  quite  escaped 
that  taste  of  thf  day  which  often  led  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  truthfulness  of  a  picture  to 
what  was  deemed  the  perfection  of  the  verse. 
He  too  can  sometimes  desert  the  sense  for 
the  sound.  And  this  word  sound  reminds  us 
of  rather  an  amusing  instance  w  here  he  in¬ 
troduces  some  geographical  names  for  no 
earthly  reason  except  the  array  of  sonorous 
syllables  they  present.  “Farewell,”  he  ex¬ 
claims  to  poetry, — 

“  Farewell,  and  oh  !  where’er  thy  voice  be  tried, 
On  Tamo's  cliff's  or  Pambamarca's  side.'' 

Had  we  been  in  Captain  Chamier’s  place 
at  the  club,  and  wished  to  puzzle  our  friend 
Goldsmith,  we  should  have  asked  him  why 
he  sent  the  muse  to  Pambamarca?  and 
where,  indeed,  Pambamarca  lay  ?  We  sus¬ 
pect  that  Goldsmith  must  have  answered, 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  except  that  it 
was  a  great  way  off’,  and  sounded  very  ma¬ 
jestically. 

There  is  one  instance  where  the  poet  has 
introduced  a  reminiscence  from  Ireland,  which 
we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  noticed.  In 
the  inimitable  description  of  the  village  school¬ 
master,  he  says, — 

“  Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  pre¬ 
sage. 

And  e’en  the  story  ran — that  he  could  giiage." 

Now  the  rustics  of  an  English  village  were 
not  at  all  likely  to  select  this  accomplishment 
of  guaging  as  one  to  bestow  upon  their  pro¬ 
digy  of  learning.  We  were  tempted  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  choice  in  the  poet  by  the  necessity 
of  rhyme,  which  too  often  has  manifestly 
determined  him  in  the  selection  of  his  epi¬ 
thets,  till  it  occurred  to  us  that  his  mind  had 
been  traveling  back  to  the  Irish  village, 
where  the  illicit  still  may  have  brought  even 
to  the  ragged  urchins  of  the  place  some  ru¬ 
mors  of  the  science  of  the  exciseman. 

In  the  whole  range  of  English  heroic  verse, 
there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  or  more 
complete  than  the  description  of  the  village 
pastor, — 

- “  The  man  to  all  the  country  dear, 

And  passing  rich  witli  forty  pounds  a  year.” 
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Indeed,  of  the  entire  poem,  it  may  be  delib¬ 
erately  said,  that  it  has  more  tenderness  and 
pathos,  gives  more  of  picture  to  the  eye,  and 
of  feeling  to  the  heart,  than  any  other  in  the 
language  which  is  written  in  the  same  verse 
or  metre.  The  polished  couplets  of  Pope 
are  nowhere  else  se.n  united  with  so  much 
of  the  genuine  essence  of  poetry.  How 
perfect,  in  every  way,  are  such  lines  as 
these, — 

“  But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 

He  watched  and  wept,  he  pray’d  and  felt  for  all ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 

To  tempt  its  new-tledged  offspring  to  the  skies. 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.” 

One  more  remark,  one  other  brief  quotation, 
and  we  quit  this  most  fascinating  poem, 
which  nestles  deeper  in  the  English  heart 
than  perhaps  any  other.  What  a  bland,  | 
gentle,  loving  humor  it  is  which  occasionally 
steals  over  the  picture  of  The  Deserted  Vil- 
laye,  giving  here  and  there  charming  touches, 
as  of  gay  sunshine  breaking  out  upon  the 
several  points  of  a  shaded  landscape,  yet 
never  disturbing  the  sweet  serenity  and  sad¬ 
ness  of  the  whole.  Never  did  humor  wear 
so  gentle  an  aspect.  We  go  from  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  house,  and  the  pastor  himself,  to  the 
village  inn,  and  there  is  no  abruptness  in  the 
transition.  What  a  quiet,  observant,  toler¬ 
ant  humor  it  is  that  sees  those — “  broken 
tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show.*'  What  else 
could  they  serve  for  ?  And  they  may  still 
do  to  be  looked  at. 

“Vain  transitory  splendors  !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  tlie  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall  ? 
Observe  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  k(mr's  importance  to  the  jnmr  man's  heart. 
T’hither  no  more  the  peas:i?>l  shall  repair, 

'J\)  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care  ; 

No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale. 

No  more  the  woodrnan’s  h  illad  shall  prevail ; 

No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  sh  ill  clear. 
Relax  his  ponderous  strength  and  lean  to  hear." 

But  why  continue  the  quotation,  when  half 
our  readers  could  complete  it  from  their  own 
memory  ? 

We  proposed  to  ourselves  a  glance  at  The 
Citizen  of  the  World  and  'The  Vicnr  of 
Wakefield.  It  can  only  be  a  glance. 

Is  this  really  the  same — we  are  tempted 
to  ask  ourselves — is  this  really  the  same 
Citizen  of  the  World  that,  on  our  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  acquaintance  of  books,  we 
read  amongst  the  British  Essayists,  with  so 
grave  attention,  and  so  implicit  a  faith  ? 
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Yes,  it  is  the  same ;  for  here  is  the  Man  in 
Black,  and  here  is  the  unmistakable  Beau 
Tibbs.  Can  we  possibly  forget  the  invitation 
to  dinner — on  the  first  floor  down  the  chim¬ 
ney — something  elegant,  a  turbot  or  an 
ortolan,  which  finally  resolves  itself  into  “  a 
nice  little  piece  of  ox-cheek,  piping  hot, 
which  Mrs.  Tibbs  shall  dress  herself,  with 
that  sauce  the  Duke  dotes  upon,” — and 
which  dinner,  if  his  hungry  guest  will  but 
wait,  shall  be  “  ready  in  at  least  two  hours.” 
Yes,  here  is  Beau  Tibbs  as  full  of  life  as  ever. 
But  the  Chinese  philosopher — he  is  gone; — 
there  is  left  of  him,  or  of  China,  nothing  but 
his  name,  and  the  suspicious  name  of  his 
correspondent  “Fum,  the  son  of  Fo.”  In¬ 
stead  thereof,  we  have  Oliver  Goldsmith 
writing  his  series  of  clever  Idlers  and  Spec¬ 
tators. 

Pity  this  Chinaman  ever  made  his  appear¬ 
ance.  All  the  humor  and  satire  of  the  piece 
might  have  been  preserved,  if  some  simple 
Englishman,  some  Parson  Adams  or  Dr. 
Primrose,  had  been  the  writer  of  the  letters  ; 
and  we  should  have  been  spared  the  constant 
incongruity  of  a  Chinese  who  is  not  only  a 
palpable  European,  but  a  European  of  the 
literary  class.  So  completely  versed  is  this 
Chinese  philosopher  in  the  feuds  and  vexa¬ 
tions  of  critics  and  authors,  that  we  must 
suppose  him  commissioned  by  the  Grub 
Street  of  Pekin,  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  distressed  poets  and  discontented  play- 
w'rights  amongst  the  “  outer  barbarians.” 
We  should  have  been  spared  also  those  epi¬ 
sodes,  or  adventures,  which  his  Eastern 
correspondents  detail  to  him,  and  which, 
indeed,  are  neither  European  nor  Eastern, 
but  very  tedious  stories. 

In  vain  does  the  Chinaman  assume  the 
prejudices  of  his  country  :  he  may  amuse  us; 
but  he  cannot  even  get  a  momentary  credit 
for  the  outlandish  taste  he  affects.  He  can¬ 
not  disparage  the  beauty  of  Englishwomen, 
without  insinuating  his  praise  of  them. 
There  is  as  much  flattery  as  abuse,  when  he 
says 

“  I  shall  never  forget  the  b?anties  of  my  native 
city  of  Nanfevv.  How  very  broad  their  faces! 
how  very  short  their  noses  !  how  very  little  their 
eyes!  how  very  thin  their  lips  !  how  very  black 
their  teeth  !  Here  a  lady  with  such  perfections 
would  be  frightful.  Dutch  and  Chinese  beauties, 
indeed,  have  some  resemblance,  but  Englishwomen 
are  entirely  different;  red  cheeks,  big  eyes,  and 
teeth  of  a  most  odious  whiteness  are  not  only  seen 
here,  but  wished  for ;  and  then  they  have  such 
masculine  feet,  as  actually  serve  some  for  walk¬ 
ing.” 
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That  which  constitutes  the  greatest  charm 
of  the  work  is  the  subdued  and  chastened 
satire  one  occasionally  meets  with.  Not  a 
rude  and  boisterous,  a  cutting  or  malicious 
satire,  but  such  as  requires  to  be  read  with 
some  attention  before  the  full  force  of  its 
sly  inuendoes,  and  of  slight  circumstances 
mentioned  as  if  in  passing,  is  fully  perceived. 
Take  the  following  instance,  and  note  how 
the  effect  is  heightened  by  a  number  of  little 
details,  thrown  in  as  if  by  accident. 

“  A  few  days  ago,  passing  by  one  of  their  pris¬ 
ons,  I  could  not  avoid  stopping  in  order  to  listen 
to  a  dialogue  which  I  thought  might  afford  me 
some  entertainment.  The  conversation  was  car¬ 
ried  on  between  a  debtor  through  the  grate  of  his 
prison,  a  porter  who  had  stopped  to  rest  his  bur¬ 
den,  and  a  soldier  at  the  window.  The  subject 
was  upon  a  threatened  invasion  from  Franco,  and 
each  seemed  extremely  anxious  to  rescue  his 
country  from  the  impending  danger.  ‘For  my 
part,’  cries  the  prisoner,  ‘  the  greatest  of  my  ap- 
prehen.-'ion  is  for  our  freedom  :  if  the  French 
should  conquer,  what  would  become  of  English 
liberty  ?  My  dear  friends,  liberty  is  the  English¬ 
man’s  prerogative  ;  we  must  preserve  that  at  the 
expense  of  our  Jives :  of  that  the  French  shall  never 
deprive  us  ;  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  w'ho 
are  slaves  themselves  would  preserve  our  freedom 
should  they  happen  to  conquer.’  ‘  Ay,  slaves,’ 
cries  the  porter;  ‘they  are  all  slaves,  fit  only  to 
carry  burdens,  every  one  of  them.  Before  I  would 
stoop  to  slavery,  may  this  be  my  poison  (and  he 
held  the  goblet  in  liis  hand),  may  this  be  my  poi¬ 
son — but  I  would  sooner  list  for  a  soldier.’ 

“  The  soldier,  taking  the  goblet  from  his  friend, 
with  much  awe  fervently  cried  out,  ‘  It  is  not  so 
much  our  liberties  as  our  religion  that  would  suf¬ 
fer  by  such  a  change  ;  ay,  our  religion,  my  lads. 
May  the  devil  sink  me  into  flames  (such  was  the 
solemnity  of  his  abjuration)  if  the  French  should 
come  over,  but  our  religion  would  be  utterly  un¬ 
done.’  So  saying,  instead  of  a  libation,  he  ap¬ 
plied  the  goblet  to  his  lips,  and  confirmed  his  sen¬ 
timents  with  a  ceremony  of  the  most  persevering 
devotion.” 

There  are  sonae  works  so  simple  in  their 
structure,  and  so  highly  popular,  that  on  both 
grounds  they  defy  criticism.  Their  faults  lie 
so  open  and  undisguised,  that  the  critic  who 
would  pertinaciously  insist  upon  them,  w  ould 
get  neither  credit  nor  thanks  for  his  pains. 
In  this  category  is  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
To  expose  its  improbabilities  of  plot  or  char¬ 
acter  would  be  an  easy  and  most  ungracious 
task.  We  love  the  good  Vicar,  and  he  shall 
be  allowed  to  tell  his  tale  to  the  end  of  time 
just  as  he  pleases.  To  be  sure,  this  odd  no¬ 
tion  he  entertains,  that  a  clergyman  ought 
by  all  means  to  marry  once,  and  by  no  means 
more  than  once,  is  very  like  a  monomania. 


He  is  so  staunch  a  monogamist,  as  he  calls  it, 
as  to  be  resolved  on  convincing  his  old  friend 
and  fellow-clergyman,  Mr.  Wilmot,  who  has 
been  married  three  times.  But  this,  and  all 
the  wonderful  things  which  the  Thornhills, 
nephew'  and  uncle,  contrive  to  do,  who  cares 
to  cavil  at  ?  The  genuine  feelings  of  human 
nature  are  portrayed  in  the  novel — kind, 
homely,  unpretending  feelings,  which  all  can 
sympathize  with — and  when  the  attention  is 
once  fixed  by  this  species  of  truth,  a  thousand 
improbabilities  may  pass  without  challenge. 
It  is  always  thus.  The  writer  of  fiction, 
whether  it  be  fable  or  romance,  and  whether 
he  deal  with  man  or  monster,  or  spirit  of  the 
air,  has  always  found  that  if  he  can  present 
a  faithful  reflection  of  the  human  heart,  he 
may  give  almost  any  conceivable  license  to 
the  imagination. 

What  most  struck  us  on  a  late  perusal  of 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  w’as  the  very  low 
level,  in  point  of  refinement,  on  which  all  the 
female  characters  are  placed.  The  love  and 
the  courtship  are  of  the  rudest  sort,  without 
the  least  trace  of  sentiment  or  the  poetry  of 
the  passion.  Mi-s.  Primrose,  notwithstanding 
the  excellence  of  her  gooseberry  wine,  and 
the  liberality  with  which  she  dispenses  it,  is, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  decidedly  a  vulgar  per¬ 
sonage.  That  her  learning  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  were  those  which  we  should  now  as¬ 
sign  to  the  housekeeper,  rather  than  to  the 
wife  of  a  wealthy  vicar  (for  such  is  Dr.  Prim¬ 
rose  when  w'e  are  first  introduced  to  him),  is 
no  part  of  our  objection  ;  this  the  difference 
of  times  and  systems  of  education  may  suf¬ 
ficiently  explain.  Mrs.  Primrose  is  vulgar 
at  the  heart.  She  Ihcks  those  feelings  of  re¬ 
finement  which  sometimes  grow  up  spon¬ 
taneously  even  in  the  peasant’s  hut. 

Recall  to  mind  the  manner  in  which  she 
receives  back  her  unfortunate  daughter  Olivia. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  she  had  been  prac¬ 
ticing  her  petty  blundering  artifices,  her  most 
visible  palpable  manieuvres,  to  catch  the  rich 
young  squire.  It  was  her  plot,  her  scheme 
for  elevating  the  family,  in  which  scheme  her 
daughter  was  of  course  to  co  operate.  Yet 
this  is  her  speech  upon  the  occasion.  It  i.s 
true  human  nature,  but  it  is  human  nature 
of  a  very  vulgar  description.  “  Ah,  Madam,” 
cried  her  motlier,“  this  is  but  a  poor  place  you 
are  come  to  after  so  much  finery.  My  daughter 
Sophy  and  I  can  afford  but  little  entertainment 
to  persons  who  have  kept  company  only  with 
people  of  distinction.  Yes,  Miss  Livy,  your 
poor  father  and  1  have  suffered  very  much, 
of  late  ;  but  I  hope  Heaven  wdll  forgive  you.” 

This  Olivia  herself  is  not  made  interesting 
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to  us  by  any  one  trait  in  her  character.  Her 
beauty,  and  the  cruel  treatment  she  meets 
with  from  her  coarse  and  brazen  seducer,  is 
all  she  has  to  depend  upon  for  any  claim  to 
our  sympathy.  Affliction  has  its  worst  effect 
upon  her,  the  effect  it  has  on  the  selBsh  and 
unrefined.  **  Every  tender  epithet  bestowed 
on  her  sister  brought  a  pang  to  her  heart, 
and  a  tear  to  her  eye  ;  and  as  one  vice,  when 
cured,  ever  plants  others  where  it  has  been, 
so  her  former  guilt,  though  driven  out  by  re¬ 
pentance,  left  jealousy  and  envy  behind.” 
It  is  just  as  well  we  do  not  get  more  intimate 
with  the  female  part  of  the  family,  for  it  is 
evident  that  in  proportion  as  we  knew  them 
better,  we  should  like  them  less. 

Had  the  life  of  Goldsmith  brought  him  ac¬ 
quainted  with  no  higher  specimens  of  the 
sex?  Had  his  fair  cousin  Jane,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  good  Uncle  Contarine,  with  whom  he 
used  to  practice  music,  and  talk  poetry,  left 
with  him  no  more  refined  impression  of  female 
society  than  we  see  reflected  in  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  ?  Or,  must  we  understand  his 
portraits  as  fair  specimens  of  the  w'omen  of 
his  time  ?  Or,  shall  we  seek  a  third  expla¬ 
nation  in  the  want  of  refinement  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  that  period  ?  We  suspect  the  last 
has  much  to  do  with  it. 

Here  we  must  bring  to  a  conclusion  our 


necessarily  detached  and  desultory  criticisms 
on  the  works  of  Goldsmith.  As  a  prose  wri¬ 
ter,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  any  too  pirtial 
biographer  or  critic  to  elevate  him  to  the  rank 
of  those  who  guide  or  confirm  opinion,  and 
teach  us  to  reason  and  to  judge.  But  how 
many  a  familiar  truth  has  he  clothed  in  clear 
and  graceful  diction !  How  often,  too,  the 
isolated  observation,  thrown  out  as  if  by  hap¬ 
py  chance,  stimulates  the  mind  to  reflection ! 
VVhat  a  master  he  is  of  form — of  the  pleasing 
art  which  moulds  the  style !  But  his  two 
principal  poems  are  the  works  which  raise 
him  to  the  rank  of  the  immortals.  We  can 
easily  understand  that  many  ardent  admirers 
of  our  contemporaneous  poetry — replete  as 
it  is  with  the  philosophic  speculations  of  the 
age,  its  subtle  and  ambitious  thinking — may 
be  disposed  to  look  down  with  an  air  of  con¬ 
descension,  and  a  sort  of  gentle  disdain,  upon 
the  poetry  of  Goldsmith.  But  time  passes 
on,  and  brings  new  modes  of  philosophizing  ; 
the  subtleties  of  one  age  do  not  always  charm 
the  next ;  and  it  may  happen  that  much  which 
is  now  held  in  highest  repute,  as  the  most 
poetical  of  poetry,  shall  have  grown  dim  and 
obsolete,  whilst  mothers  shall  be  still  teach¬ 
ing  to  their  children,  and  old  men  still  repeat¬ 
ing  to  themselves,  the  descriptions  of  The 
Traveler  and  of  The  Deserted  Villaije. 


NATURE  AND  MAN. 


A  GLEAM  of  sunshine  oft  is  seen ; 

The  silver  moon,  the  lonely  star ; 

The  feathered  lark’s  nest,  wove  with  green. 

Or  simple  flower-like  elfin  car. 

A  rainbow  in  the  heavens  set, 

A  thunder  clap,  the  lightning’s  flash ; 

We  hear  the  singing  rivulet. 

And  the  loud  raging  ocean's  dash. 
Night’s  solemn  darkness,  radiant  day. 

The  mountain  high,  the  fertile  plain. 

The  budding  blossomings  of  May ; 

The  emerald  tree,  the  golden  graia 
A  leaf  with  thousand  veins  imprest, 

A  flower  in  varied  colors  died, 


A  bird  in  richest  plumage  drest, 

An  insect,  wondrously  supplied. 

These  things,  and  many  more,  we  see, 

So  often  seen  we  note  them  not ; 

If  seen  and  noted,  they  would  be 
On  memory’s  heart  the  greenest  spot. 

One  vital  hour  with  God  is  worth 
Ages  of  life  to  mortals  given  ; 

For  everything  that’s  viewed  on  earth. 
Well  pondered,  leads  the  soul  to  heaven. 

Each  blade  of  grass,  each  tree,  each  flower, 
Each  insect,  bird,  or  beast,  must  prove 

Omniscience,  all  good,  all  power. 

That  God  is  great,  “  that  God  is  love.” 
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DEATH  AND  BURIAL  OF  OEHLENSCHLCEGER. 


On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  January,  I 
was  at  my  old  haunt,  the  Copenhagen  Athe¬ 
naeum,  when  the  new  number  of  Fcedrelaiidel, 
a  daily  paper,  was  laid  before  me.  I  took  it 
carelessly  up,  but  started  and  uttered  an 
ejaculation  of  surprise  and  sorrow  when  my 
eye  fell  on  the  front  page,  for  the  very  first 
column  was  enclosed  in  a  deep  black  border, 
and  printed  in  large  type,  with  the'  startling 
and  deeply  pathetic  heading  of  “  Adam 
Oehlenschloeger  er  dod!”  (Adam  Oehlen- 
schloeger  is  dead  !)  In  that  single  line  1  felt 
that  I  read  the  eloquent  grief-cry  of  a  nation 
— the  first  burst  of  a  prolonged  wail  for  the 
mightiest  genius  Scandinavia  ever  produced. 
Happier  was  Oehlenschloeger  than  most 
great  poets  in  this — that  he  was  universally 
appreciated  by  his  countrymen  whilst  living, 
although  there  is  strong  reason  to  anticipate 
that  his  works  will  be  more  and  more  treas¬ 
ured,  now  the  immortal  soul  which  conceived 
them  has  forever  “  shuffled  off  this  mortal 
coil.”  For  many  years  Oehlenschloeger,  and 
his  contemporary  and  friend,  Thorwaldsen, 
were  perpetual  sources  of  fond  pride,  not 
only  to  the  Danes,  but  to  all  Scandinavians  ; 
for  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  each 
feel  at  heart  that  they  are  children  of  one 
family,  descended  from  common  ancestors; 
and  no  son  of  genius  and  of  fame  can  arise 
in  either  whhout  the  other’s  jealousy  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  claim  of  having  given  him  birth. 
They  may  have  their  own  little  bickerings 
and  oattlings,  but  whenever  aught  touches 
the  national  honor  of  one  of  them,  or  when¬ 
ever  they  meet  on  foreign  ground,  they  clasp 
each  other’s  hands,  and,  with  flashing  eyes, 
cry — “  We  an^  Scandinavians  !  We  are  bro¬ 
thers  !”*  In  all  probability,  never  more 

*  A  pleasing  little  instance  of  this  is  related  by 
H.  C.  Andersen,  in  his  “  Poet’s  Bazaar.”  When  he 
was  at  Rome,  in  1833,  all  the  Swedes,  Norwegians, 
and  Danes  in  that  city  united,  as  one  family,  to 
keep  their  Christmas  Eve.  “  \Ve  were,”  says  he, 
“  about  fifty  Scandinavians,  including  seven  ladies, 
who  wore  wreaths  of  living  roses  around  their  brows : 
we  men  had  wreaths  of  ivy.  The  three  nations  had 

subscribed  for  presents . The  best  prize 

was  a  silver  cup,  with  the  inscription,  ‘  Christmas 
Eve  in  Rome,  1833.’  And  who  won  it  ?  I  was  the 
ucky  one.” 


will  two  such  lights  illumine,  at  one  time,  the 
horizon  of  Scandinavia,  as  the  world-unri¬ 
valed  sculptor  and  the  grand  tragic  poet — 
both  of  whom  flourished  and  grew'  in  ffime 
together,  w’ere  inseparable  friends,  and  were 
parted  in  death  by  an  interval  of  less  than 
six  years.  Thorwaldsen,  as  is  well  known, 
died  in  Oehlenschloeger’s  arms,  on  24th 
March,  1844. 

I  know  nothing,  personally,  of  the  creations 
of  Oehlenschloeger  ;  but  I  have  carefully 
noted  the  opinions  expressed  concerning 
them,  both  by  his  countrymen  and  my  own, 
and  1  think  1  have  thus  gathered  a  fair  gen¬ 
eral  estimate  of  their  character.  I  have  only, 
after  much  deliberation,  applied  to  him  the 
epithet,  ‘‘  Shakspeare  of  the  North” — my 
reason  for  doing  so  being  that  no  other  poet 
is  so  well  entitled  to  that  appellation,  albeit 
he  is  not  Shaksperian  in  two  essential  re¬ 
spects.  It  is  admitted  that  the  sources  of 
the  comic  and  the  terrible — of  laughter  and 
of  tears — lie  very  close  together ;  and  that 
nearly  all  truly  first-rate  poets  have  pos¬ 
sessed  the  power  of  almost  equally  exciting 
these  apparently  opposite  emotions.  So 
w'ondrous  was  the  mastery  of  Shakspeare 
over  the  twain,  that  to  this  day  it  is  undeci¬ 
ded  whether  he  excelled  most  in  tragedy  or 
comedy.  But  Oehlenschloeger,  by  a  remark¬ 
able  idiosyncrasy  of  organization,  was  desti¬ 
tute  of  humor — that  faculty  was  in  a  great 
measure  denied  him,  or  else  he  chose  never 
to  exercise  it.  The  second  grand  point  in 
which  he  differed  from  Shakspeare  is,  the 
purely  national  scope  of  his  works.  Shak¬ 
speare  could  raise  a  superstructure  on  the 
legends,  and  paint  the  manners,  of  various 
nations,  w’ith  such  amazing  vigor  and  fidelity, 
that  one  might  momentardy  imagine  he  him¬ 
self  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  them  all. 
Oehlenschloeger,  on  the  other  hand,  founded 
twenty  out  of  his  twenty-four  dramatic  pieces 
— and  it  is  as  a  dramatist  only  that  he  must 
be  regarded,  for  his  few  prose  romances 
prove  his  genius  w'as  confined  to  the  drama 
— on  old  Scandinavian  traditions  ;  and  they 
breathe  such  a  spirit  of  nationality,  as,  in  it¬ 
self,  does  much  toward  accounting  for  the 
intense  love  and  admiration  borne  toward 
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him  by  his  Qountryraen.  It  is  thus  seen,  that 
in  universality*  and  humor  he  is  immeasur¬ 
ably  inferior  to  our  “  Swan  of  Avon  but  I 
am  strongly  assured,  by  those  whom  I  have 
reason  to  believe  are  both  competent  and  im¬ 
partial  judg*  s,  that  in  such  qualities  as  may, 
with  reasonable  allowance  for  difference  of 
language,  be  contrasted,  Oehlenschlooger  is 
worthy  of  ranking,  if  second,  only  second,  to 
Shakspeare. 

During  the  last  tw^enty  or  thirty  years,  the 
reputation  of  Oehlenschloeger  has  spread 
over  the  entire  world,  and  his  extraordinary 
merit  \vas  long  since  known  to  the  best-in¬ 
formed  students  of  foreign  literature  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying,  that 
to  the  great  bulk  of  the  English  public  his 
very  name  has  hitherto  been  all  but  unknown, 
for,  with  the  slight  exception  of  “  The  Shep¬ 
herd  Boy,”  none  of  his  works  have  yet  been 
translated  into  our  language.  But  among 
the  Germans  his  popularity  has  rivaled  the 
most  illustrious  of  their  own  countrymen,  and 
Oehlenschlceger,  who  was  a  perfect  master 
of  German  himself,  translated  several  of  his 
later  works  into  that  language.  Ills  genius 
flamed  brilliantly  to  the  last,  and  two  of  his 
finest  works,  “  Kiartan  og  Gudrun”  (a  trag¬ 
edy),  and  “  Regnar  Lodbrok”  (a  poem), 
were  only  recently  composed. 

On  the  14th  of  last  November,  being  the 
anniversary  of  his  seventieth  birth-day,  a  nu¬ 
merous  circle  of  his  friends  gave  him  a  feast, 
and  the  ladies  encircled  his  brows  with  laurel. 
How  fondly  will  all  concerned  look  back  on 
that  happy  occasion  !  How  thankful  and 
proud  will  all  now  feel  that  they  w’ere  of  the 
number !  for  they  can  hereafter  say  to  their 
children  and  their  children's  children,  “  We 
celebrated  with  Oehlenschlceger  his  last 
birth-day  !”  In  his  boyhood  he  was  remark¬ 
ably  beautiful ;  in  his  prime  a  full-sized, 
handsome  man,  emphatically  what  is  termed 
“good-looking,”  and  of  very  pleasing  fea¬ 
tures  ;  and  his  old  age  was  green  and  kindly. 
In  society  he  spoke  very  little,  resembling 
many  gifted  beings  in  that  respect.  His  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  easy,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
profits  from  his  works,  he  received,  like  nearly 
every  Danish  author  at  all  distinguished,  a 
pension  from  the  State,  and  he  was  also  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
Taken  altogether,  his  life  may  be  held  to 


*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Thorwaldsen’s  ge¬ 
nius,  to  the  reverse,  was  universal  in  its  scope.  As 
one  i>f  his  countrywomen  said  to  me,  “  he  plied  his 
chisel  not  merely  for  Scandinavia,  but  for  the 
world.”~W.  H. 


have  been  a  peculiarly  happy  one.  He  had 
the  rare  satisfaction  of  feeling  himself  tho¬ 
roughly  appreciated — he  anticipated,  as  it 
were,  his  own  immortality — he  lived  to  a 
ripe  age,  and  at  threescore-and-ten  ex¬ 
pired  in  the  arms  of  his  friends,  lamented  by 
his  countrymen  as  though  each  of  them  had 
sustained,  in  his  death,  a  personal  loss. 
What  more  could  be  desired  ? 

For  some  time  prior  to  his  dissolution,  he 
had  been  afflicted  with  gout ;  and  at  length 
a  serious  illness  supervened,  and  stretched 
him  on  what  proved  his  death-bed.  About 
the  1 8th,  an  apparent  improvement  in  his 
symptoms  took  place,  so  that  his  medical 
attendants  entertained  strong  hopes  that  he 
would,  for  once,  baffle  the  arch-conqueror  of 
man  ;  but  the  poet  himself  had  no  such  ex¬ 
pectation.  A  relapse  speedily  ensued,  and 
on  the  20th  evidently  the  great  change  was 
at  hand.  His  wife  has  been  dead  some 
years,  and  his  surviving  family  consists  of 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  latter  is  mar¬ 
ried,  and  resides  in  Norway ;  consequently 
it  was  impossible,  in  this  winter  season,  for 
her  to  arrive  in  time  to  tend  her  hither’s 
dying  couch,  but  both  his  sons  were  with 
him,  and  his  intimate  friends  crowded  around 
him  in  the  last  trying  scene. 

His  death-day,  the  20th,  was  the  Sabbath, 
and  his  last  moments  were  marked  by  what, 
to  me,  appears  an  incident  of  absolute 
sublimity.  I  have  read  of  the  impressive 
death-bed  scenes  of  many  of  the  greatest 
men  the  world  ever  knew ;  but  never  did  I 
hear  of  one  distinguished  by  such  a  thrilling 
and  characteristic  trait  as  this  in  question. 
It  must  be  premised  that  Oehlenschlceger’s 
faculties,  so  far  from  being  impaired,  were 
probably  rendered  keener  by  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  death,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
and  this  renders  the  fact  I  am  about  to  relate 
still  more  impressive.  In  the  evening  of  the 
above  day,  he  expressly  desired  one  of  his 
sons  to  read  unto  him  a  long  passage  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  in  his  own  tragedy 
of  “  Socrates.”  His  son  did  so :  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  conceive  what  the  feelings  of  all 
present  must  have  been  during  its  perusal ! 
I  can  hardly  imagine  a  scene  more  pregnant 
with  moral  grandeur,  with  awe,  with  spiritual 
intensity.  Picture  the  expiring  poet,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  choked  voice  of  his  child  uttering 
the  lines  his  own  spirit  had  dictated  in  the 
full  vigor  of  its  powers,  on  the  grand  secret 
which,  in  his  own  person,  he  knew  would  so 
swiftly  be  revealed  to  him  ;  picture,  too,  the 
breathless  groups  of  friends,  and  their  ab¬ 
sorbing  emotions  !  In  the  hands  of  a  great 
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painter,  few  subjects,  in  the  range  of  history, 
would  furnish  elements  for  a  theme  fuller 
of  surpassing  interest,  of  the  loftiest  order, 
than  this  scene.  May  it  be  transferred  to 
irlowincr  canvas  ! 

When  his  son  came  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  act  of  “  Socrates,”  Oehlenschloejrer 
remarked  that  his  own  last  act  had  also 
now  arrived ;  and  th  n  he  blessed  his  chil¬ 
dren,  bade  them  and  his  friends  an  eternal 
adieu  on  earth,  and  pra3’'ed  that  the  Almighty 
would  be  pleased  to  grant  him  an  easy 
death — an  aspiration  precisely  realized,  for 
almost  immediately  afterward  he  sunk  into 
a  state  of  mild  insensibility,  from  which  he 
never  rallied  ;  and  finally,  at  eleven  o’clock 
that  night,  the  soul  of  the  mighty  poet  was 
released  from  its  bonds  of  worn- out  clay,  and 
lied  to  the  judgment-seat  of  its  Creator, 
there  to  render  an  account  of  its  steward¬ 
ship,  and  receive,  I  fervently  hope,  admit¬ 
tance  into  the  everlasting  mansions  of  bliss, 
which  the  mercy  of  God,  and  not  the  merits 
of  man,  alone  can  render  accessible  to  any 
of  the  human  race. 

Oehlenschlcejcer’s  death  was  announced 
by  all  the  papers  within  black  borders,  as 
though  their  sovereign  were  no  more,  accom¬ 
panied,  of  course,  by  many  genuine  and  elo¬ 
quent  testimonials  of  grief ;  and  for  many 
days  swarms  of  poetical  laments  have  ap¬ 
peared.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  died 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  late 
king,  Christian  VIII.,  two  years  ago. 

The  expenses  of  his  funeral  were  voted  by 
the  Council  of  State,  on  behalf  of  the  nation, 
and  its  arrangements  devolved  on  a  voluntary 
committee  of  friends.  The  day  fixed  for  the 
obsequies  being  the  following  Saturday,  26th 
of  January — a  day  which  many  considered 
as  foolishly  premature,  because  it  hurried  the 
preparations  in  such  a  w’ay  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  render  the  funeral  so  thoroughly 
national  an  affair  as  everybody  desired  ;  and 
impressive  as  the  putting  the  honored  dead 
out  of  sight  really  proved,  it  would  have 
been  far  more  so  had  lonjjer  lime  been 
accorded.  A  deputation  from  Lund,  in 
Sweden — the  place  where  Oehlenschloeger 
was,  with  grand  solemnity,  crowned  DUjter- 
Konge  (Poet-King)  of  Scandinavia — was 
prepared  to  attend  the  funeral,  on  behalf  of 
the  Swedish  nation,  and  wrote  that  they 
would  be  able  to  do  so  (by  means  of  ice¬ 
boats),  if  it  were  delayed  until  Tuesday :  but 
that  was  not  done,  and,  consequently,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  the  Swedes  to  be 
present.  There  was  no  real  occasion,  what¬ 
ever,  why  a  much  longer  interval  between 


death  and  burial  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  elapse,  for  I  can  state,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  the  body,  on  the  evening  pre¬ 
ceding  the  funeral,  was  fresh,  as  though  the 
spirit  had  only  just  fled ;  there  were  no 
marks  of  “decay’s  effacing  fingers,” — not 
a  line  of  the  features  wms  altered — the  poet 
only  slept. 

The  body  of  Oehlenschlmger  was  conveyed, 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  from  his  winter 
residence  in  Amalie-gade,  to  Fnieklrke  (Our 
Lady’s  Church).  This  church,  erected 
twenty  years  ago,  is  a  large,  singular-looking 
brick  edifice,  with  a  huge  square  tower.  The 
triangular  front,  over  the  Doric  columns,  has 
a  grand  group  of  figures,  in  terra  cotta,  de¬ 
signed  by  Thorwaldscn,  representing  John 
the  Baptist  preaching  in  the  wilderness.  In 
the  porch,  the  entrance  of  the  Saviour  into 
Jerusalem  is  executed  in  ba.s-relief,  and  there 
are  also  statues  of  some  of  the  chief  prophets, 
also  by  Thorwaldsen.  But  the  interior  con¬ 
tains  what  renders  Fruekirke  richer  than 
most  sacred  edifices  in  the  entire  world — 
viz.,  the  colossal  figures  of  our  Saviour,  the 
twelve  Apostles,  and  also  an  angel-font,  all 
the  work  of  Thorwaldsen,  in  white  marble. 
The  Saviour  is  truly  a  sublime  elimination  of 
sovereign  genius,  heaven-inspired,  and  is  uni¬ 
versally  admitted  to  be  the  most  glorious 
conception  of  the  Son  of  God  which  ever  was 
realized  by  man.  It  is  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  spacious  altar  ^up  to  which  the  single 
aisle  leads  straight  from  the  entrance),  and 
our  Lord  is  represented  with  extended  arras, 
in  the  act  of  saying,  “  Come  unto  me.”  The 
majesty  of  His  attitude,  and  the  divine 
benignity  and  spirituality  which  floats,  as  it 
were,  around  Him,  no  combination  of  words 
can  express.  The  twelve  Apostles  stand  on 
pedestals,  six  on  each  side  of  the  church  ;  and 
perhaps  any  one  of  them  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  establish  the  fame  of  a  minor 
sculptor.  But  the  angel-font !  I  have  hung 
with  delight  over  that,  and  methinks  I  could 
gaze  on  it  forever,  with  increasing  admira¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  most  poetical  and  exquisite 
idea  of  a  font  which  ever  entered  the  brain 
of  mortal.  Behold  a  kneeling  angel !  her 
long,  half-folded  wings  drooping  behind  her, 
with  their  tips  almost  reaching  the  floor.  In 
both  hands  she  sustains  a  huge,  shallow  sea- 
shell — that  is  the  font !  The  countenance  of 
this  matchless  bird  of  Paradise  is  lovely  be¬ 
yond  all  imagination,  and  not  only  are  the 
proportions  and  attitude  faultless,  but  the 
workmanship  and  finish  are  indescribably 
delicate.  The  feathers  on  the  wings  seem 
almost  real ;  and  were  an  enthusiast  long  to 
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gaze  on  the  entire  figure,  he  would  be  apt  to 
fancy  he  beheld  the  pinions  gently  fluttering, 
preparatory  to  the  angelic  creature  soaring 
away  to  her  kindred  skies.  This  wondrous 
font  is  within  the  railings,  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar;  and  if  Fruekirke  possessed  no  other 
internal  wealth  than  it  alone,  pilgrims  would 
nevertheless  come  from  afar  to  see  wliat  a 
living  shape  the  intellect  and  hand  of  man 
can  fashion  out  of  cold  marble.  Xo  one  can 
look  on  this  font,  and,on  the  statues,  without 
being  impressed  with  a  strong  feeling  of  the 
marvelous  industry,  as  well  as  genius,  of 
Thorwaldsen,  for  really  in  themselves  they 
would  seem  to  constitute  the  labor  of  a  life¬ 
time,  and  yet  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
entire  legacies  left  to  the  world  by  the  boat- 
builder]s  son. 

On  the  present  solemn  occasion,  the  church 
was  entirely  hung  with  black,  and  this  som¬ 
bre  color  beint;  extended  at  the  back  of  the 
statues,  set  their  proportions  off  with  such 
fine  effect  that  one  was  tempted  to  wish  that 
a  dark  drapery  might  be  permanently  sus¬ 
pended  behind  them  on  that  account.  The 
coffin  containing  Oehlenschloeger’s  body  was 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  and  on  its 
lid  reposed  two  wreaths,  a  lyre,  and  a  harp, 
all  of  pure  silver,  procured  with  the  money 
subscribed  for  that  purpose  by  the  children  of 
different  schools.  The  lyre  was  presented  by 
the  school  Efterslmyten  (Posterity),  at  which 
school  Oehlenschloeger  himself  was  educated 
sixty  years  ago. 

On  Saturday  morning,  from  a  very  early 
hour,  Fruekirke  was  densely  crowded  wnth 
people,  and  even  some  relations  of  Oelilen- 
schlceger  themselves  could  not  obtain  admit¬ 
tance.  The  scene  outside  the  church  was 
almost  as  strikintr  as  that  within.  Scores  of 

o 

carriages  were  drawn  up  in  different  parts  of 
the  streets,  which  were  so  densely  packed 
with  people  of  all  ranks,  that  they  w'ere  im¬ 
passable.  In  front  of  the  church,  far  away 
on  either  side,  a  road  was  kept  clear  by  a 
great  body  of  soldiers,  standing  closely  to¬ 
gether,  with  fixed  bayonets.  This  precaution 
was  absolutely  necessary.  The  hearse  (or 
funeral-car),  which  had  conveyed  the  body 
of  Oehlenschloeger,  stood  near  the  front  of 
the  church,  with  its  six  black,  pawing  steeds, 
covered  with  cloth  of  the  same  color.  The 
Danish  hearses  are  very  different  to  English 
ones,  having  literally  no  body,  but  consisting 
of  a  frame,  on  four  wheels,  the  bottom  cov¬ 
ered  w'ith  black  cloth,  and  having  two  low 
cushioned  stools  placed  athwart  it,  for  receiv¬ 
ing  the  coffin,  which  is  almost  invariably  hung 
with  chaplets  of  laurel  and  evergreens.  At 


the  corners  of  this  vehicle  rise  pillars,  sup¬ 
porting  a  canopy,  or  roof,  varnished  black, 
and  decorated  with  either  silvered  or  gilt  or¬ 
naments,  in  the  shape  of  eagles,  chaplets,  &c. 
Of  course,  the  fashion  and  style  of  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  are  commensurate  with  the 
rank  of  the  deceased.  Some  of  these  funeral 
cars  are  very  plain — others  extremely  ele¬ 
gant,  and  richly  furnished.  Copenhagen 
possesses  only  one  grander  than  that  em¬ 
ployed  for  Oehlenschlceger.  The  effect  of 
the  whole  scene — the  church,  the  soldiers, 
the  hearse,  and  the  agitated  masses  of  peo¬ 
ple,  with  eager,  sorrowful  aspects — was  ex¬ 
tremely  impressive. 

At  an  appointed  hour,  the  procession  (on 
foot)  destined  to  follow  the  remains  of  the 
poet  to  the  sepulchre  arrived  at  the  church. 
This  procession  might  be  described  as  an 
embodiment  of  the  Danish  nation.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  King,  and  the  Queen  Dowager,  did 
not  attend  in  person,  but  were  expressly  rep¬ 
resented  by  their  cavaliers  ;  but  the  only 
other  member  composing  the  Royal  Family, 
his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Ferdinand  (uncle 
to  the  King,  and  Crown  Prince,  or  heir  to  the 
throne),  walked  in  the  procession;  also  the 
Ministers  of  State  ;  most  of  the  foreign  Am¬ 
bassadors,  and  members  of  the  various  Corps 
Diplomatique  ;  the  authorities  of  Copenha¬ 
gen  ;  the  Clergy  ;  the  University  Professors 
and  Students,  and  learned  men  ;  Civil  and 
Military  Officers  ;  deputations  from  the  Royal 
Navy,  from  the  Artisans ;  (kc.,  <kc.,  tkc. 
When  the  procession  had  entered  the  church, 
which  was  lighted  by  wax  candles  in  cande- 
labras,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  the  Bi  hop 
of  Copenhagen  delivered  an  oration.  Af¬ 
terward,  an  intensely  interesting  ceremony 
was  performed  by  a  large  choir  of  singers  of 
both  se.xes,  chaunting  the  “  Evening  Song  ” 
(a  touching  and  finely  appropriate  piece  of 
four  stanzas,  each  containing  six  lines),  writ¬ 
ten  by  Oehlenschloeger  himself,  and  thus 
sung  with  surpassing  effect  over  his  inani¬ 
mate  remains.  Alas  !  it  could  not  “  ope  the 
dull,  cold  ear  of  death  ;”  but  who  can  say 
that  the  poet’s  freed  spirit  did  not  drink  in 
the  upward-floating  melody  ? 

Prior  to  the  procession  leaving  the  church, 
which  it  did  about  one  o’clock  p.m.,  myself 
and  some  friends  wended  our  way  toward 
the  spot,  destined  to  be  the  last  earthly  abid¬ 
ing-place  of  Oehlenschloeger.  He  was  to  be 
interred  in  the  church-yard  of  the  suburb 
Fredericksberg,  about  an  Engligh  mile  and  a 
half  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city.  Vast 
masses  of  people  filled  not  only  the  streets 
,  through  which  we  passed,  but  also  thronged 
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the  adjoining  ramparts,  and  every  foot  of  the 
road,  all  the  way  to  the  burial-place  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Threading  the  ancient  Vestor-Port 
(West- Gate),  we  pass  along  the  noble  road, 
skirted  with  avenues  of  trees,  until  we  arrive 
at  the  celebrated  Obelisk  of  Liberty,  erected 
by  the  peasants,  in  1788,  in  gratitude  to 
Prince  Frederick,  for  certain  privileges 
granted,  and  rights  secured  to  them.  Some 
of  the  emblematical  statues  at  the  base  are 
very  good.  Thousands  are  wending  their 
way  past  this  obelisk,  but  none  stop  to  gaze 
at  it.  Onward  go  all  ;  and  whatever  window 
of  the  houses  we  raise  our  eyes  to,  has 
groups  of  anxious,  expectant  faces  looking 
forth.  We  pass  various  places  of  popular 
summer  resort,  at  all  of  which  the  flags*  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  are  hoisted. 
Not  many  hundred  yards  beyond  the  obelisk 
is  the  entrance  of  the  avenue,  leading  up  to 
Fredericksberg  Palace,  and  at  the  extremity 
of  that  avenue  is  the  church-yard,  to  which 
such  mournful  multitudes  are  moving. 

Before  w'e  go  further,  let  us  pause  to  look 
at  a  little  house,  exactly  opposite  the  avenue, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Regard  it 
w’ell !  It  is  a  little,  old,  whitewashed  house, 
low-built,  with  many  small  windows,  and  not 
very  much  unlike  Shakspeare’s,  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  only  that  the  latter  is  of  “  stud- 
and-mud,”  whereas  this  one  is  of  brick  and 
tile,  and  of  a  considerably  later  erection. 
About  the  centre  is  a  little  low'  doorway,  and 
on  the  window-shutters  on  each  side  of  it  are 
painted,  in  Danish  fashion,  representations  of 
various  trifling  articles  of  domestic  use,  indi¬ 
cating  that,  if  you  descend  a  step  or  two, 
you  will  enter  an  humble  little  shop,  for  the 
sale  of  such  things,  and  the  name  of  the  oc¬ 
cupier  may  be  read  also — one  R.  Patersen. 
In  front  of  this  little  old  house  are  several 
stacks  of  soldiers’  arms,  as  though  it  were  a 
guard-house,  and  far  away  on  either  side  of 
it  sentinels  are  walking,  with  musket  on 
shoulder.  What  of  all  this !  Look  up,  0 
questioner !  and  let  thine  eyes  devour  a  tale 
the  face  of  that  little,  old,  whitewashed  house 
has  to  tell.  Immediately  under  the  eaves, 
extend  from  end  to  end  festoons  of  black 
crape,  and  just  above  the  lower  windows  are 
corresponding  festoons  of  laurel  and  fir  inter¬ 
twined.  Then,  over  the  door,  in  centre  of 
the  front,  is  a  large  oval  shield,  encircled  with 
laurel,  and  on  that  shield  are  the  thrillin  g 
words — 

*  The  flag  of  Denmark  is  a  white  cross  on  a  red 
ground;  that  of  Norway  is  a  tricolor,  blue,  red, 
and  white  ;  that  of  Sweden  is  a  yellow  cross  on  a 
blue  ground. 


“here  was  born 
ADAM  0KI1LENSCIIL(EGER, 

14th  November,  1777.’’ 

0  reader !  what  a  volume  of  eloquence,  of 
pathos,  of  love,  of  sorrow,  and  of  pride,  in 
those  few  simple  words  !  Not  one  could  be 
added — not  one  could  be  taken  awa}',  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  electric  power  of  the  sen¬ 
tence.  Here,  thought  I,  sixty  years  ago, 
laughed  and  played  the  happy  “  ae  bairn”* 
of  fond  parents,  and  every  inch  of  ground 
around  was  familiar  to  him.  Did  any  thought 
at  that  time  flit  athwart  his  own  mind,  or  his 
parents’  minds,  or  their  neighbors’  minds, 
that  he,  the  pretty,  gleesome  butterfly-chaser, 
would  live  to  extend  the  fame  of  his  nation 
over  the  world,  and  that  half  a  century  later, 
his  mortal  remains  would  be  borne  by  the 
spot  of  his  nativity,  with  the  whole  Danish 
nation  for  mourners?  Ay,  and  verily  many 
other  imaginings  were  mine,  as  I  gazed  and 
gazed.  Let  me  repeat  this  : — Will  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  so  jealously  proud  of  being  called 
Danes — will  this  most  spirited,  brave,  an¬ 
cient,  and  honorable  race,  buy  that  little,  old, 
whitewashed  house  for  an  heir-loom  to  the 
nation,  more  to  be  prized  than  each  and 
every  palace  it  possesses?  Or  will  it  first  be 
needful  for  a  German  to  come  hither  with  in¬ 
tent  to  purchase  it  for  his  countrymen,  as  an 
American  proposed  with  regard  to  the  mass 
of  mud,  w'ood,  and  straw,  composing  a  cer¬ 
tain  tenement  at  Stratford-on-Avon  ?  Lo  !  I 
already  take  shame  unto  myself  for  this  un¬ 
generous  doubt.  Forgive  me,  Danes! — I 
hear  you  cry,  “  PerUh  the  thought !” 

We  at  length  entered  the  avenue — one  of 
the  noblest  I  ever  beheld.  It  is  a  very  straight 
and  excellent  carriage-road,  and  on  either 
side  of  it  is  a  double  line  of  trees,  enclosing 
a  broad  promenade,  with  seats.  From  the 
entrance  to  the  termination  at  the  church,  is 
probably  full  three  quarters  of  an  English 
mile  ;  and  along  this  distance  are  houses, 
with  few  intervals,  and  many  beautifully  laid- 
out  tea-gardens  and  places  for  open-air  rec¬ 
reation,  fitted  up  in  a  style  far  beyond  aught 
of  a  similar  kind  in  England.  In  summer¬ 
time,  especially  on  Sunday  evenings,!  this  is 
a  very  favorite  place  of  resort  to  the  public. 


*  I  understand  that  Oehlenschlneger  was  an  only 
child.  His  father  was  in  respectable  circumstances, 
being  the  inspector  of  the  Palace  of  Fredericksberg. 
— W.H. 

I  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  Denmark,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  stated,  the  Sabbath  is  held  to  termi¬ 
nate  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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^nd  the  scene  on  such  occasions  is  said  to  be 
animated  in  the  extreme.  We  duly  reached 
the  church  of  Fredericksberg.  It  is  close 
upon  the  road,  and  is  a  quaint,  squat,  octa¬ 
gon  structure,  with  a  steep,  slated  roof,  and 
a  curious,  slender  tower,  with  a  four-faced 
clock.  About  the  centre  of  the  little  burial- 
ground,  surrounding  the  edifice,  a  great  heap 
of  earth  was  freshly  cast  up,  and  on  it  many 
eyes  were  fixed,  for  it  would  soon  be  piled 
over  his  remains. 

We  returned  down  the  avenue — the  prom¬ 
enades  of  which  w^ere  one  sheet  of  ice,  for 
the  preceding  evening  there  had  been  a  thaw, 
which  melted  the  surface  of  the  snow,  but 
in  the  night  an  intense  frost  succeeded,  and 
the  day  also  was  clear,  but  bitter  cold.  The 
entire  avenue  was  strewn,  according  to  the 
old  Scandinavian  custom,  with  evergreens, 
branches  of  fir,  bunches  of  fir  and  box,  min¬ 
gled  in  some  instances  with  artificial  flowers 
— an  idea  I  did  not  like  at  all.  It  is  custom¬ 
ary  at  all  funerals  to  strew  evergreens  before 
the  door  of  the  house  where  the  body  lies, 
but  it  is  only  for  some  very  distinguished  per¬ 
son  indeed  that  they  are  strewn  all  the  way 
to  the  burial-place.^  As  mentioned,  the 
procession  had  left  the  church  at  one  o’clock, 
and  the  coffin  at  starting  was  borne  by  the 
students  of  the  University,  but  this  honor 
was  shared  at  intervals  between  them  and 
the  royal  sailors.  When  the  procession  came 
in  sight  of  the  poet’s  birth-place,  it  was  con¬ 
siderably  past  two  o’clock,  and  then  com¬ 
menced  firing  of  minute  guns,  by  soldiers, 
at  two  contiguous  points.  In  a  little  while 
all  that  was  mortal  of  Oehlenschloeger  rested 
for  the  last  time  before  the  roof  which  shel¬ 
tered  his  natal  day.  A  song,  written  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  occasion,  by  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  was  here  sung,  and  the  reader 
will  imagine  how  intensely  interesting  must 
have  been  the  scene  at  this  juncture.  “  Oh,’’ 
said  I  to  a  friend  at  the  moment,  “  who  can 
tell  whether  Oehlenschloeger’s  spirit  may  not 
be  permitted  to  look  down  on  all  this?”  Ay, 
and  I  do  even  now  deliberately  conceive  that 
it  is  by  no  means  a  baseless  fancy  that  the 
soul  of  the  departed  is  oft  permitted  to  hover 
over  the  scenes  and  friends  it  loved  on  earth. 

When  the  song  concluded,  the  sailors 
raised  the  coffin  on  their  shoulders,  and  the 
procession  slowly  entered  the  avenue.  First 
came  a  very  large  military  band,  playing  an 

*  At  the  time  of  Thorwaldsen’s  funeral,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  papers  mentioned  that  the  road  was  strewn,  not 
only  with  evergreens,  but  also  with  juniper  berries. 
I  have  inquired  whether  this  statement  was  correct, 
and  am  assured  it  is  quite  erroneous. — W.  11. 


impressive  dead  march.  They  were  followed 
by  an  immense  number  of  gentlemen,  public 
and  professional  men,  in  ranks  of  about  six 
deep,  and  any  respectable  individual  might 
join  them.  Next  came  a  mass  of  royal  sail¬ 
ors,  two  emblematic  banners,  and  then  the 
coffin.  The  latter  was  borne  without  pall  or 
any  covering,  and  on  its  lid  were  the  silver 
wreaths,  lyre,  and  harp ;  but  so  many  ever¬ 
green  wreaths,  and  “  everlasting”  flowers, 
had  been  deposited  and  thrown  on  the  coffin, 
by  loving  hands,  that  it  seemed  one  mass  of 
foliage.  Myself,  and  a  lady  with  me,  picked 
up  five  large  beautiful  everlasting  flowers 
(called  here  “immortals”),  which  fell  from 
the  coffin.  They  lie  before  me  as  I  pen  this, 
and  I  need  not  add  that  I  treasure  them 
highly.  I  also  possessed  myself  of  some  fir 
and  evergreens,  over  which  the  body  was 
borne.  Immediately  after  the  coffin  came 
the  sons  of  Oehlenschlceger,  the  clergy,  offi¬ 
cial  personages,  Ac.  The  authorities,  offi¬ 
cers,  and  clergy,  were  all  in  full  costume, 
which  added  much  to  the  picturescjue  and 
striking  scene.  The  entire  procession  was 
immense,  and  a  breathless  silence  pervaded 
the  spectators  as  it  passed.  A  few  carriages 
brought  up  the  rear. 

When  the  body  was  lowered  in  the  grave, 
an  oration  was  pronounced  over  it  by  Pastor 
Grundtvig,  a  very  gifted  and  eminent  preach¬ 
er,  well  known  among  learned  men  in  London 
from  his  residence  there,  and  who  is  author 
of  the  “  Northern  Mythology.”  There  is  no 
regular  burial  service  read  at  funerals  in  Den- 
mark,  the  clergymen  delivering  an  appropri¬ 
ate  extempore  discourse  instead ;  but  words 
eijuivalent  to  our  “  earth  to  earth”  are  inva¬ 
riably  used  when  the  first  handful  is  thrown 
in.  Many  sobs  broke  from  manly  breasts, 
and  many  tears  were  shed  both  by  stern  and 
gentle  eyes,  when  the  first  clod  rattled  on 
the  coffin  of  Oehlenschlceger.  One  more 
yearning  look  into  the  narrow  house — one 
more  glance  at  the  wreath  and  flower-strewn 
coffin — and  ye,  0  friends,  who  knew  him  liv¬ 
ing,  have  seen  the  last  of  the  mortal  part  of 
your  darling  poet.  Begrudge  not  earth  its 
own — begrudge  not  Heaven  another  purified 
spirit — for  have  ye  not  all  of  Oehienschloe- 
ger  which  is  deathless  ? 

Never,  I  thought,  had  poet  such  aburml! 
As  one  John  Milton  said  of  one  William 
Shakspeare,'  “Kings,  for  such  a  tomb,  would 
wish  to  die !”  And  is  it  thus  that  Denmark 
buries  its  bards  ?  And  how  does  a  certain 
nation,  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  in  the 
world,  bury  its  poets?  I  have  been  told 
that  when  they  cry  for  bread,  it  gives  them  a 
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stone  ;  that  wlien  they  die,  it  usually  buries 
them  in  a  pauper’s  coffin,  into  which  it  has 
starved  them  by  inches ;  and  that  it  after¬ 
ward  rears  a  marble  monument  to  their  mem¬ 
ory,  which  costs  more  than  all  the  money 
they  ever  possessed  in  their  lives  would 
amount  to.  Can  I  ask  if  this  be  true  ?  for 
I  am  only  speaking  by  hearsay.  I  wait  for 
an  answer. 

On  tlie  very  evening  of  his  funeral,  Oeh- 
lenschloeger’s  tragedy  of  “  Queen  Margaret” 
was  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  in  Kon- 
gens  Nytorv.  Of  course,  the  house  was 
crowded  to  excess.  I  believe  that  the  acting 
at  plays  and  operas,  in  Copenhagen,  is  very 
good,  but  do  not  speak  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  for,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I 
have  only  seen  one  theatrical  performance 
during  the  long  space  of  ten  years. 

On  the  Wednesday  succeeding  the  funer¬ 
al,  I  revisited  the  birth-place  and  grave  of 
Oehlenschlceger,  and  made  pencil  sketches  of 
the  house  and  church — rudely  enough,  no 
doubt,  but  they  will  be  intelligible  memen¬ 
toes  to  me.  I  found  the  crape,  the  ever¬ 
greens,  and  the  shield  all  gone  from  the 
house  ;  and  on  each  side  the  doorway  were 
a  number  of  coarse  besoms,  reared  up  against 
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the  wall,  for  sale.  The  avenue  was  stil^ 
strewn,  here  and  there,  with  trampeled  ev¬ 
ergreens,  but  no  crouds  now  jostled  me  as  I 
thoughtfully  strode  along.  I  arrived  at  the 
church-yard,  and  there  I  found  a  large,  rough 
mass  of  frozen  mould,  piled  over  the  spot 
where  the  bones  of  the  poet  will  probably 
moulder  until  that  great  day  when  earth  and 
ocean  alike  will  yield  up  their  dead.  Sever¬ 
al  large  evergreen  wreaths  were  placed  on 
different  parts  of  the  heap.  As  to  the  silver 
wreaths,  lyre,  and  harp,  I  understand  it  is 
contemplated  to  attach  them  to  a  monu¬ 
ment,  to  be  erected  over  the  grave.  No  pil¬ 
grim  but  myself  had  been  attracted  to  the 
spot.  The  day  was  bright,  and  the  sun 
shone  pleasantly  on  the  crisp  snow  and  fresh 
moulds,  and  glistened  on  the  windows  of  the 
little  church.  Silence  prevailed,  and  I  felt 
myself  alone — alone  near  the  grave  of  the 
poet — alone  where  tens  of  thousands  were 
congregated  a  few  days  before.  All  were 
gone ;  and  at  that  moment,  I,  the  TVan- 
dernde  Vogel  — I,  the  young  stranger  from  a 
distant  land,  was  the  only  being  who  had 
come  to  pay  homage  to  God-given  genius,  by 
reverentially  revisiting  the  grave  of  Adam 
Oehlenschlceger ! 


IF  I  WISH  TO  FIND  THEE. 


If  I  wish  to  find  thee, 

I  must  never  seek ; 

I  must  never  mind  thee, 
Though  away  a  week  1 
Speak  of  thee  I  dare  not ; 

Dare  not  say  I  mourn  : 

If  I  seem  to  care  not, 

Thou  wilt  soon  return — 

If  I  seem  to  care  not. 

Sooner  thou’lt  return  I 

Something  sad  in  knowing 
Love  can  ne’er  endure 
If,  by  too  much  showing. 

Love  is  made  too  sure. 
Pique  him  well,  and  spare  not, 


Every  time  ye  meet ; 

If  you  seem  to  care  not, 

Soon  he’s  at  your  feet — 

I  f  you  seem  to  care  not. 
Soon  he’s  at  your  feet ! 

Should  you  love  one  dearly, 
Never  breathe  it  out ; 
Though  he  woo  sincerely, 
Keep  him  still  in  doubt  1 
Tell  him  love’s  a  bubble. 
Leave  him  still  in  fears  ; 
More  you  cause  him  trouble, 
Less  he’ll  cause  you  tears- 
More  you  cause  him  trouble, 
Less  he’ll  cause  you  tears. 
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If  we  seek  to  find  a  reason  why  the  Polar 
regions,  the  temperate  zones  and  the  torrid, 
the  lofty  hills  and  the  deep  valleys,  should 
have  been  created  ;  why  all  portions  of  the 
earth’s  surface  should  not  have  been  alike  ; 
why  the  polar  cold  and  equinoctial  heat 
should  not  have  been  comminffled  to  make 
one  universal  temperate  Paradise,  producing 
all  things  needful  to  man, — that  reason  may 
be  found,  apart  from  all  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  considerations  governing  the  mun¬ 
dane  economy,  in  the  needful  stimulus  to  the 
moral  nature  of  man — the  necessity  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  denizens  of  the  whole  earth’s  surface 
into  personal  communion,  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  their  various  productions ;  and 
thence  grew  up  commerce,  i.  e.,  mutual  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling,  wfith  competition  or  mutual 
self-seeking  following  in  its  train,  and  much 
eschewed  by  surface-seeing  Socialists,  whose 
vision  cannot  penetrate  to  the  “  beyond,”  and 
who  therefore  entertain  a  decided  conviction 
that  buying  and  selling  may  be  abolished 
over  the  whole  world  simultaneously,  any 
fine  morning  at  exactly  a  quarter-hour  be¬ 
fore  six,  and  all  go  smoothly  ever  after  with 
all  mankind,  as  equal  tenants  in  common  of 
the  universal  earth. 

That  mankind  are  tenants  of  the  earth,  is 
a  great  truth  looming  through  the  Socialist 
crudities  ;  but  before  they  can  become  equal 
tenants  of  matter,  they  must  attain  a  uni¬ 
versal  equal  mind,  or  very  common  indeed 
will  be  that  they  can  have  to  portion  amongst 
them.  Only  when  the  results  of  commerce, 
in  the  shape  of  constantly  accumulating 
wealth,  shall  have  satisfied — satiated — the 
heart  of  ambition,  when  material  food  shall 
be  as  a  drug,  and  the  wealth  of  sympathizing 
hearts  shall  well  over  with  the  extirpation  of 
selfishness — only  then  shall  the  mass  of  man¬ 
kind  be  free  from  the  cares  of  individual 
acquisition.  Mr.  Vernon,  giving  his  pictures 


to  the  public  during  his  life,  is  a  type  of  what 
is  to  come  hereafter.  Fear  of  poverty  and 
shame  of  poverty  are  at  present  two  world¬ 
wide  stimuli,  engendering  wide-spread  sel¬ 
fishness.  Would  ye  outroot  selfishness,  oh, 
ye  Socialists,  first  outroot  poverty  ! 

Commerce  and  its  appliances  are  the  right 
arm  of  the  true  Lords  of  Progress,  carrying 
forward  humanity  to  its  haven  of  rest.  Deep 
is  our  respect  for  all  belonging  to  it.  Even 
when  its  instincts  become  morbid,  and  love 
of  gain  degenerates  into  love  of  plunder,  still 
do  we  think  how  much  more  graceful  is 
Hermes,  the  God  of  Thieves,  than  is  Ares, 
the  God  of  Slaughter.  The  adroit  swindler 
is  less  abhorrent  than  the  reiver  baron — the 
levyer  of  “  black-mail,”  the  crusher  of  the 
weak,  the  brute  spoiler  of  the  industrious. 
And  in  the  increasing  light  of  knowledge, 
greater  every  day  becomes  the  tendency  to 
honesty  ;  for  in  the  long  run,  roguery  is 
rarely  prosperous.  The  bucaniers  of  com¬ 
merce  somehow  do  not  succeed.  A  general 
mark  is  gradually  set  on  them,  and  the 
sphere  of  their  transactions  is  narrowed. 
They  must  gradually  disappear,  as  the  wild 
red  deer  and  the  wilder  Red  Indian  dis¬ 
appear  before  the  footstep  of  the  half-civilized 
white  man. 

As  the  wind  carries  winged  seeds  over  the 
earth,  so  commerce  carries  arts,  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  humanity  as  a  consequence,  and 
not  with  purpose  aforethought.  The  mer¬ 
chant-prince  who  freights  his  ship  from  the 
docks  of  London,  calculates  only  his  pecuni- 
ary  gain.  He  heeds  not  the  printed  know¬ 
ledge,  the  labor-saving  tools  and  machines, 
the  works  of  art  the  good  ship  may  bear  in 
her  entrails — all  seeds  of  wide-spreading  good, 
as  by  converse  the  horse  of  Sinon  was  preg¬ 
nant  with  destruction,  fire,tamine,  and  slaugh¬ 
ter  to  Troy.  Nor  does  the  world  at  large 
recognize  the  practical  fact,  how  much  work 
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and  labor  is  bestowed  by  England  in  cloth¬ 
ing  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race.  It 
is  selfish  interest,  say  they,  and  we  must  pre¬ 
vent  them  by  all  means  in  our  power — by 
custom-houses  and  tariffs ;  for  w’hile  clothing 
us  and  providing  us  with  tools  and  machines, 
they  are  robbing  us.  It  may  be  selfish  in¬ 
terest  ;  but,  fortunately  for  human  progress, 
all  selfish  interest  is  ultimately  based  in  uni¬ 
versal  interest.  The  earliest  merchant  travel¬ 
ers  carrying  goods  with  them  for  sale  are  the 
Phoenicians.  They  helped  to  civilize — more 
than  the  warriors — this  our  England.  How 
and  by  what  processes,  by  what  gradual 
changes,  these  buyers  of  tin  have  given  event¬ 
ual  birth  to  the  thirty  thousand  commercial 
travelers  who  overrun  the  British  Isles,  wei  e 
too  large  a  task  to  set  forth. 

In  the  early  times,  ere  newspapers  existed, 
an  important  part  was  played  by  the  pack¬ 
men  and  bagmen,  and  “  riders,”  who  carried 
with  them  samples  of  their  employers’  wares. 
They  were  the  gratuitous  newsmen  of  the 
community — the  lords  of  the  hostelries  where 
they  congregated.  As  a  mass  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  held  in  much  respect. 
We  recollect  an  old  “  Moral  Tale,”  common¬ 
ly  put  into  the  hands  of  young  people,  called 
“  The  Newcastle  Rider,”  in  which  the  hero 
was  made  to  embody  the  principle  of  travel¬ 
ingselfishness,  as  a  warning  to  others.  And, 
probably,  few  things  tend  more  to  selfishness 
than  incessant  traveling  in  the  pursuit  of 
gain,  when  high  qualities  do  not  form  the 
staple  of  the  character.  The  term  Commis 
Voyageiir,  in  France,  expresses  the  lowest 
class  of  travelers  ;  and  the  commercial  rooms 
in  England  too  frequently  exhibit  samples  of 
the  old  leaven,  that  disgust  the  higher  and 
more  refined  persons  whom  modern  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  produced  amongst  the  buyers  and 
sellers  of  this  great  manufacturing  world. 
And  the  processes  by  which  travelers  are 
selected  are  faulty  ;  the  object  sought  is  not 
so  well  attained.  A  business  pursuit  is  ever 
better  pursued  by  a  cultivated  than  by  an 
uncultivated  man.  The  true  gentleman,  not 
the  false,  is  he  who  influences  the  world 
— who  induces  people  to  have  dealings  with 
him.  But  usually  the  sharpest,  not  the 
wisest  person  in  the  shop  or  factory  is  select¬ 
ed  as  the  one  for  promotion  from  the  ranks, 
to  the  business  of  seeing  the  world — of  com¬ 
merce.  He  learns  the  tricks  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  rooms  ;^how  to  exact  his  full  pennyworth, 
where  the  best  attendance  is,  and  the  best 
house  for  business.  Man  he  regards  as  a 
creature  created  to  buy  and  sell.  His  phra¬ 
ses  are  peculiar  ;  he  does  not  study  a  man’s 


character,  but  “  takes  stock  of  him.”  “  Good 
men’’  are  those  who  can  pay.  “  Sharp  men” 
those  who  try  to  cheat  him.  ‘‘  Prompt  men” 
those  who  order  freely  and  pay  when  called 
on.  “A  pleasant  town”  is  that  where  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  easily.  Manchester  is  the  para¬ 
dise  of  young  men  fond  of  betting  ;  and  a 
good  buyer  ranks  higher  than  a  good  seller, 
for  if  a  thing  be  well  bought  any  one  can  sell 
it. 

Not  thus  are  all  traveling  solicitors  of 
custom.  Men  also  are  amongst  them,  and 
not  mere  fractions  of  men  ; — believers  that 
commerce  is  a  means  and  not  an  end  ; — who 
look  in  the  face  of  humanity,  and  greet  it 
with  a  kindly  smile ; — men,  wliQ  care  not 
for  externals,  but  look  for  inner  worth  ; — men, 
who  can  estimate  and  take  measure  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  look  on  all  men  as  their  brethren, — 
some  as  erring,  and  some  too  selfish,  and 
some  too  wise  to  err.  Amongst  them,  too, 
are  heroes  of  the  modern  world,  who  inflict 
on  their  own  persons  privations  innumerable, 
that  father,  and  mother,  and  brother,  and 
sister,  may  be  the  better  cared  for  ;  who  travel 
in  third-class  carriages,  and  eat  homely  fare, 
and  set  the  world  at  defiance  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  hidden  beneath  a  coarse  traveling 
garb — the  gentle-man. 

“  He’s  gentle  and  not  fearful.” 

Resisters  of  oppression  ;  battlers  for  the  right ; 
guardians  of  their  souls’  purity  amid  the 
haunts  of  vice  ;  thoughtful  in  all  things,  yet 
not  the  less  careful  to  ensure  their  full  per 
centage  on  the  transfer  of  their  employers’ 
wares.  And  many  are  married,  loving  their 
domestic  hearths  and  the  fiices  of  their  wives 
and  children  ;  going  forth  with  grief,  true 
and  faithful  in  travel,  and  returning  with  a 
joy,  known  only  to  the  unselfish.  Humanity 
is,  after  all,  the  chief  ingredient  in  Bagmani- 

ty. 

What  a  mass  of  power  runs  to  waste  in 
this  numerous  body  !  Thirty  thousand  human 
beings,  grown  up  to  man’s  estate,  and  pene¬ 
trating  by  rapid  journeys  to  every  portion 
of  the  empire.  What,  if  these  men  were  all 
select,  carefully  chosen,  highly  educated,  of 
moral  worth  and  enthusiastic  temperament, 
duly  admixed  with  habitual  strong  thought  I 
— Whai  might  not  such  men  achieve  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  in 
changing  the  habits  of  the  community,  in 
awakening  tastes  and  pointing  out  elevated 
objects  !  They  should  have,  wherever  they 
go,  a  cheerful,  elegant  home — not  a  tavern 
lodging.  In  a  belter  state  of  affairs,  the 
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town-hall  will  be  the  sojourning-place  of  the 
town  guests ;  not  the  dingy  abode  now  usually 
found,  but  an  ample,  spacious  apartment, 
where  strangers  and  townsmen  may  meet  and 
hold  converse.  Were  it  the  rule  in  all  com¬ 
mercial  towns  that  the  travelers’-hall  should 
be  the  universal  trysting-place  for  men  of  all 
countries,  with  books,  paintings,  and  sculp¬ 
tures  surrounding  them,  great  would  be  the 
advantage  to  humanity.  Leading  spirits 
would  be  known  and  recognized,  and  a  loftier 
tone  would  be  acquired.  The  present  race 
of  manufacturers  and  merchants  might,  per¬ 
haps,  deem  that  all  this  would  make  their 
travelers  less  efficient  men  of  business,  but 
we  incline  to  the  contrary  opinion.  Bland 
manners  and  cultivated  intellect  are  portions 
of  that  quality  in  business,  w  hich  persuades 
people  into  dealings.  Even  the  narrow¬ 
minded  instinctively  turn  to  the  open-browed, 
with  the  belief  that  they  w’ill  thus  fare  best 
in  their  traffic. 

This  age  is  pregnant  with  new  occurrences, 
almost  day  by  day.  Things  are  regarded  as 
in  ordinary  course,  which,  formerly,  would 
have  been  deemed  marvels.  Great  Britain 
Steamers  and  Britannia  Tubular  Bridges  ex¬ 
cite  little  wonder.  They  exist,  and  the  im- 
{igination  turns  only  to  the  future.  But 
there  is  one  thing  yet  to  come,  pregnant 
with  greater  results  to  the  world  than  all 
that  has  gone  before  it.  It  is  the  practical 
Peace  Congress,  which,  at  the  bidding  of 
Prince  Albert,  is  about  to  start  into  vigorous 
existence.  The  Great  Exhibition  of  the  In¬ 
dustry  of  all  Nations.  Mafrnificent  was  the 
conception  of  thus  gathering  together  the 
commercial  travelers  of  the  universal  world, 
side  by  side  with  their  employers  and  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  with  a  show-room  for  their  goods 
that  ought  to  be  such  as  the  world  has  never 
before  beheld.  England  has  been  rife  in 
great  deeds.  Of  old,  when  emerging  from 
barbarism,  she  won  great  battles  by  land  and 
by  sea  ;  and  in  the  time  of  her  civilized-barbar¬ 
ism,  or  barbarous-civilization,  she  has  thought 
deeds  of  strife  w'orthy  of  emulation.  Yet 
even  in  the  commission  of  these  deeds  of 
strife,  she  has  enlarged  her  perceptions. 
When  the  Chinese  war  w'as  w’on — won 
mainly  by  the  efforts  of  a  civilian  in  the  In¬ 
dia  House,  who,  before  the  war  was  contem-' 
plated,  fought  a  two-years’  paper  war  with 
the  Admiralty — steam  against  wind — and 
finally  succeeded  in  sending  out  the  Nemesis 
to  India — when  that  war  was  won,  it  was 
proclaimed  that  China  must  no  longer  be 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world — from 
the  “  outside  barbarians.”  But  in  that  proc¬ 


lamation  no  selfishness  was  shown ;  not  for 
England  alone,  but  for  Europe — for  “  natu¬ 
ral  enemies,”  as  well  as  ancient  allies — for 
Frenchmen  as  well  as  Portuguese  and  Turks 
— was  it  proclaimed  that  China  should  thence¬ 
forward  be  a  country  of  open  ports.  Then 
came,  not  free  trade,  but  a  trade  partially 
free  ;  for  freedom  we  can  scarcely  call  it,  till 
we  see  written  on  the  Custom-houses,  “These 
buildings  to  let  for  warehouses  and  every 
Frenchman  with  his  cock-boat  may  ascend 
the  Thames  from  the  opposite  coast,  and 
buy  and  sell  at  his  pleasure,  no  man  asking 
him  questions  of  his  right.  Partial  free  trade 
came  first,  and  then  came  free  ships — the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.  Yet  foreign¬ 
ers  stood  aghast.  They  deemed  it  some  new 
manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  England  to  main¬ 
tain  her  superiority  ;  and  in  truth  so  it  was. 
She  took  the  lead  in  peace  as  she  did  in  war. 
She  set  the  example  of  abolishing  the  impedi¬ 
ments  to  tV.e  unrestricted  intercourse  of  man 
with  man. 

And  last  came  Prince  Albert  to  proclaim 
that  England  sliould  no  longer  be  inisunder- 
stood  ;  that  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  for¬ 
eigners  should  come  to  a  universal  jubilee 
of  the  arts  of  peace  ;  that  they  should  hear 
with  their  own  ears,  and  see  with  their  own 
eyes,  the  works  of  all  mankind,  wrought  for 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  side  by  side  with 
their  makers  ;  that  unmistakably  should  be 
exhibited  the  results  of  many  varying  races  : 
the  artistry  of  the  Celts  and  dark  skins,  and 
the  mechanism  of  the  fair-haired  Saxons. 
That  men  from  many  climes  should  look  into 
each  other’s  faces,  and  simultaneously  ex¬ 
claim,  “  Lo,  we  are  brethren  !  What  thou 
hast  made  I  lack  ;  and,  lo !  thou,  too,  lack- 
est  that  which  1  have  made.  Where  was 
this  knowledge  hidden  that  we  found  it  not 
before  ?” 

Prince  Albert !  —  royal  artist,  —  prince 
amongst  merchants, — universal  patron  of 
Europe’s  future  metropolis, — shunner  of  the 
“  P’ieids  of  Cloth  of  Gold,” — scorner  of  Eg- 
lington  tournaments;  Ilaroun  Alrashid  of 
the  universal  bazaar ;  II  Bondocani  of  the 
revolutionary  ruin,  bidding  beauty  rise  and 
chasing  away  gloom  and  despair;  genius  of 
the  modern  day  ;  hero  of  the  hundred  em¬ 
braces,  and  hater  “  of  the  hundred  fights';’’ 
from  the  hearts  of  all  high-souled  men  will 
well  up  loyalty  to  this  royal  progress  f 

And,  with  loyalty,  true  Socialism — Social¬ 
ism  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word — will  be 
developed  in  this  Metropolitan  Exhibition. 
Universal  man — and  woman — may  share  in 
it.  Representatives  of  all  classes,  from  the 
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artisan  to  the  duke,  may  there  present  the 
works  they  have  made  witli  their  hands 
or  directed  with  tlieir  brains. 

Hut  before  this  can  be  done,  a  great  Store- 
liouse  or  Repository  lias  to  be  erected,  and 
as  this  in  itself  will  be  a  principal  feature  of 
the  Exhibition — one,  moreover,  wliich  will 
most  assuredly  be  criticised  by  foreigners  as 
the  latest  evidence  of  the  amount  of  skill  we 
have  acquired  in  the  arts  of  construction,  it 
should  bo  a  building  worthy  of  the  nation. 

To  this  end  it  is  not  neccs.snry  that  the 
structure  should  be  one  of  massive  material, 
elaborate  decoration,  and  corresponding  cost ; 
on  the  contrary,  any  such  misapplication  of 
the  means  at  our  disposal  would  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  of  spendthrift  wasteful¬ 
ness  and  bad  taste  ;  and  we  should  commit 
a  similar  folly,  if,  in  preparing  our  plans  of 
design,  we  began  by  imitating  in  the  usual 
way  the  mo’st  approved  and  classical  archi¬ 
tectural  models.  The  design  of  the  building 
should  be  as  original  as  its  object.  It  should 
not  be  suggestive  by  association  of  the  ideas 
of  a  pyramid,  a  temple,  or  a  palace  ;  for  it 
will  not  be  a  tomb,  a  place  of  public  worship, 
nor  a  mansion  of  royalty.  The  object  should 
determine  the  design.  That  is  to  say,  the 
desiorn  should  be  altogether  subordinate  to 
the  uses  of  the  building,  and  should  be  of 
the  kind  that  would  express  them,  or  at  least 
harmonize  with  them. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  object  is.  It  is, 
first,  the  protection  from  injury  by  w^eather 
or  other  agency,  and  the  safe  custody  of  a 
vast  and  miscellaneous  property,  of  great 
value.  An  area  of  ground  will  therefore 
have  to  be  covered  in,  of  probably  twenty 
acres  in  extent,  and  it  is  intended  the  mate¬ 
rials  shall  be  fire-proof  throughout,  unless 
those  portions  of  the  building  be  excepted 
that  will  have  to  be  appropriated  to  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  more  incombustible  class,  such 
as  machinery.  Second,  the  proper  display 
of  all  the  articles  exhibited ;  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  there  must  be  an  abundance  of  HcJtt. 

These  are  the  primary  considerations  ;  and 
there  are  others  which  relate  to  the  ultimate 
destination  of  the  building. 

A  rumor  has  reached  us — but  we  are  un¬ 
willing  to  believe  that  it  is  entitled  to  credit — 
that  the  Commissioners,  while  making  prep¬ 
arations  for  an  outlay  exceeding  £  I  ('0,000, 
contemplate  nothing  beyond  the  immediate 
end  for  which  it  will  be  raised  ;  and  that 
they  propose  that  the  building  which  is  to 
cost  this  large  sum  shall  be  pulled  down  at 
the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  materials 
sold  !  To  act  upon  such  an  intention,  should 
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it  have  been  formed,  will  be  to  render  Eng¬ 
land  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world.  Surely 
we  can  set  a  better  example  to  other  nations 
than  that  of  doing  and  undoing ;  and  we  can¬ 
not  be  such  bunglers  in  design,  or  blunderers 
in  commercial  matters,  that  we  are  at  a  loss 
how  to  contrive,  at  this  expense,  and  without 
departing  from  the  object,  an  edi6ce  that 
shall  not  be  worth  more  standing,  than  if 
razed  to  the  ground  !  If  otherwise,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  require  an  architectural  com¬ 
mittee,  with  Mr.  Jlarry  at  their  head,  to  pre¬ 
pare  plans  for  such  a  mushroom  enterprise. 
The  framework  of  a  series  of  large  barns, 
covered  with  tarpaulin,  roof  felting,  or  oiled 
sheeting,  might  suffice  for  the  occupation  of 
a  few’  months  ;  and  if  closed  at  dusk,  a  few 
watchmen,  with  fire  engines,  would,  for  so 
limited  a  term,  sufficiently  secure  it  from  the 
l■i^k  of  conflagration.  To  aim  at  architectural 
effects  w’hen  the  purpose  to  be  answered  is 
that  of  a  temporary  booth,  is  worse  than  ridic¬ 
ulous.  In  that  which  is  doomed  to  destruc¬ 
tion  there  should  be  nothing  to  regret. 

Hut  to  what  purpose  could  the  kind  of 
building  now  required  be  devoted  w'hen  the 
Exhibition  shall  have  been  closed  ?  We  have 
already  churches,  museums,  literary  institu¬ 
tions,  and  music-halls ;  and  if  w’e  need  to 
multiply  their  number  it  is  to  meet  the  wants 
of  separate  localities,  not  of  those  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  or  the  metropolis  at  large ;  and  we  do  not 
require  either  churches,  museums,  literary 
institutions,  or  music-halls,  on  the  gigantic 
scale  of  the  intended  E.xhibition. 

There  is  one  object  to  which  the  extensive 
area  of  the  Exhibition  might  be  devoted, — 
and  that  an  object* of  such  utility  that  it 
would  be  important  to  promote  it  even  if  the 
Exhibition  were  put  aside  altogether — that 
of  a  great  metropolitan  Conservatory,  or  win¬ 
ter  garden. 

Our  parks  are  pleasant,  and  available  for 
exercise  during  six  months  in  the  year,  but 
scarcely  for  a  longer  period.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  a  few  other  noblemen,  have 
magnificent  conservatories,  in  which,  during 
the  severest  w  eather,  they  can  enjoy  a  health¬ 
ful  promenade,  and  breathe  the  balmy  air  of 
summer.  The  public  have  only  the  Conser¬ 
vatory  at  Kew,  which  is  on  too  small  a  scale, 
and  to  ‘  far  distant,  for  the  multitudes  who 
would  visit  it  in  the  winter  season,  if  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  London.  Why  should 
the  inhabitants  of  .the  metropolis  not  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  command,  between  the  months  of 
October  and  April  of  every  year,  the  facili¬ 
ties  a  winter  garden  would  afford  for  health¬ 
ful  enjoyment ;  and  especially  that  large  in- 
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valid  class  of  our  population  whom  the  first  on  the  security  of  a  small  improvement  rate, 
breath  of  a  north-easterly  wind  now  consigns  and  repaid  by  instalments  within  ten  years, 
to  the  imprisonment  of  their  own  dwellings  ?  And  perhaps  few  persons  are  aware  that  a 
Something  of  the  kind  has  recently  been  rate  of  a  single  halfpenny,  (which  would 
established  at  Paris  as  a  private  speculation,  not  be  felt),  on  th^police  rental  of  the  me- 
and  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  tropolis,^' would  produce  nearly  .1*20,000  per 


places  of  resort  in  that  city.  Public  dinners, 
balls,  and  concerts  are  continually  held  in  the 
Jardin  d'  I  liver  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  and 
with  frost  out  of  doors,  and  the  snow  cover¬ 
ing  the  ground,  visitors  there  find  themselves 
in  another  and  a  more  genial  climate,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  tropical  trees,  flowering  shrubs 
and  plants,  interspersed  with  statues  and 
fountiiins.  Our  municipal  arrangements  will 
remain  imperfect  until  similar  but  still  more 


annum. 

The  architectural  principles  that  w'ould 
have  to  be  follow’ed  in  the  construction  of  a 
grand  metropolitan  Conservatory,  or  winter 
garden,  harmonize  in  every  respect  with 
those  which  would  have  to  be  carried  out  for 
the  Exhibition,  whatever  design  may  be 
adopted.  The  materials  of  construction  for 
the  Conservatory  would  be  chiefly  iron  and 
glass  ;  materials  incombustible,  and  by  which 


^extensive  winter  gardens,  thrown  open  to  the  a  large  space  may  be  covered  in  almost  as 
poorest,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  charge,  are  cheaply  .  as  by  any  other.  Wrought  iron 
found  in  every  large  town  of  the  United  would  be  used  for  the  rafters,  girders,  and 
Kingdom  ;  and  if  the  zeal  of  Prince  Albert  columns ;  cast  iron  for  ornamental  tracery, 
for  the  proposed  Industrial  Exhibition  should  where  strength  is  not  needed  ;  rough  plate 
result  in  the  foundation  of  a  winter  garden  glass,  hail-proof,  would  be  employed  in  the 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  com-  roof,  and  common  window  glass  in  other 


mensurate  with  the  w'ealth  and  population  of 
the  capital  of  nations,  this  alone  wall  be  some¬ 
thing  for  him  to  be  remembered  by,  and  re¬ 
membered  with  gratitude  for  many  genera¬ 
tions. 


cases,  sometimes  stained  or  painted  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and  vary  the 
effects.  The  architect,  in  preparing  his  de¬ 
signs,  would  merely  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  although  in  ordinary  circumstances  it  is 


We  would  earnestly  urge  the  Commission-  comparatively  immaterial  on  which  side  of  a 


ers  to  give  their  attention  to  this  subject. 

Considering  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
in  all  quarters,  and  the  high  patronage  of  the 
Exhibition,  their  subscription  list  has  made 
comparatively  but  slow  way — and  the  rea¬ 
sons  are  obvious.  Many  feel  that  the  object 
being  more  commercial  than  artistical,  al¬ 
though  in  part  both,  the  commercial  classes 
should  contribute  in  the  greatest  proportion  means  of  ventilation  for  preserving  an  equable 
toward  the  expenses, — they  deriving  an  im-  temperature. 


building  he  places  the  greatest  number  of 
windows,  in  the  case  of  a  Conservatory  it  is 
essential  that  the  building  should  be  open 
toward  the  south,  that  the  plants  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and 
further,  that  he  has  to  arrange  a  system  of 
flues  for  warming  the  building  without  open 
fire-places,  and  to  contrive  corresponding 


mediate  and  direct  benefit  from  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  in  the  advertisement  it  wall  afford  them 
for  their  goods  ;  and  the  sympathy  of  others 
is  with  difficulty  excited  by  a  proclamation  to 
the  effect  of,  “  Give  us  £150,000  to  spend 
in  1851,  that  we  may  throw  away  the 
money  in  1852.”  Franklin  would  have 
said,  “You  wish  me  to  pay  too  dear  for  my 
whistle. 

A  different  policy  should  be  pursued.  We 
w'ould  allow  the  exhibitors,  under  certain 
needful  reservations,  to  pay  for  any  accom- 


These  points  properly  attended  to,  the 
buildinjT  would  become  a  model  for  the  imila- 
tion  of  all  people  living  in  northern  climes  ; 
a  building,  moreover,  available  not  merely 
for  an  Exhibition  in  1851,  but  for  another  in 
18G1,  should  it  be  determined  to  repeat  the 
experiment.'!'  In  the  case,  however,  of 
periodical  Exhibitions,  the  better  plan  would 
be  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  meetings  of 
the  British  Association,  and  hold  them  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
next  Exhibition  would  be  appropriately  held 


modation  they  might  require  beyond  a  given  |  in  the  centre  of  the  manufacturing  districls. 
maximum,  and  thus  in  great  part  to  supply. 


themselves,  the  needful  funds.  We  would 
invite  donations  for  the  larger  object,  includ¬ 
ing  both  the  Exhibition  and  a  winter  garden  ; 
and  we  would  ask  for  the  latter,  if  necessary, 
a  small  metropolitan  rate  to  make  up  any 
deficiency.  Tlie  money  might  be  borrowed 


*  About  £9,000,000,  including  the  City, 
f  An  Industrial  Exhibition  would  of  course  be 
held  in  the  summer-time,  when  tropical  plants, 
orange-trees,  <fcc.,  could  be  safely  removed  out  of 
doors;  but  some  space  would  be  lost  by  permanent 
plantations,  which  would  have  to  be  recovered  by 
temporary  extensions. 
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Manchester  might  then  seize  the  opportunity 
of  providing  itself  with  a  winter  garden  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  London ;  and  afterward  other 
towns  in  succession. 

A  few  observations  fhe  required  upon  the 
site  chosen  in  the  present  instance, — that  of 
the  southern  part  of  Hyde  Park,  called  Rot¬ 
ten  Row,  opposite  Kensington  Terrace,  and 
near  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington, — a  site  sufficiently  convenient  for 
omnibus  passengers  coming  from  the  Bank, 
and  within  an  easy  lounging  distance  of  Bel- 
grave  Scjuare  and  Buckingham  Palace.  But 
these  are  its  only  recommendations.  Opposed 
to  them  is  the  enormous  loss  to  which  com¬ 
mercial  men  w'ill  be  exposed  by  the  expense 
of  cartage,  consequent  upon  the  inaccessi¬ 
bility  by  rail  of  the  intended  Exhibition, — a 
loss  which,  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate, 
will  be  equal  to  the  purchase  of  the  freehold 
of  any  twenty  acres  of  ground  not  at  present 
built  upon  within  five  miles  of  St.  Paul’s. 
The  Commissioners  appear  wholly  to  have 
overlooked  this  most  important  considera¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  misUike  may  prove  fatal.  The 
expense  of  transporting  heavy  machinery 
from  the  North  of  England  to  the  Euston 
Square  or  Paddington  stations  wall  alone  be 
sufficiently  serious ;  but  when  to  this  is 
added  the  further  expense  of  loading,  unload¬ 
ing,  conveyance  and  superintendence  through 
the  streets  of  London,  twice  there  and  back 
— that  is,  to  and  from  the  Exhibition — many 
persons,  who  would  otherwise  be  exhibitors, 
will  unquestionably  be  deterred  from  becom¬ 
ing  so  by  the  sacrifices  it  would  involve. 
Take  an  example,  an  extreme  one,  perhaps, 
but  the  better  for  illustration.  How  would 
Mr.  Brunei  transport  from  Paddington  station 
to  Rotten  Row*,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition, 
a  locomotive  such  as  he  employs  on  the  Great 
Western  ?  The  weight  of  one  of  these  mam¬ 
moth  machines,*  engine  and  tender,  exceeds 


*  Rail  cru'hing  and  coke  consuming  contrivances 
which  will  probably  be  discarded  when  tl)e  real 
secret  of  diminishing  dividends  shall  be  understood 
by  shareholders.  But  the  weight  of  even  the  light 
Iwjomotives  recently  introduced  is  nine  tons,  and 
the  transport  of  one  of  them  to  Hyde  Park,  with 
no  facilities  of  rail,  not  therefore  to  be  easily 
effected. 

Every  machine  manufocturer  would  give  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  having  their  establishments  on 
a  canal,  a  river,  or  a  railway ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Ste¬ 
phenson  could  show'  his  brother  Commissioners  that 
the  necessity,  w'hich  was  not  at  first  understood,  of 
avoiding  cartage,  between  Camden  Town  and  the 
Thames,  has  compelled  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  to  effect  a  communication  with 
the  Docks  at  a  cost  of  £800,000.  An  expensive 
ajtcr  thought. 


forty  tons.  A  load,  on  ordinary  roads,  for 
ten  w'agons  and  forty  horses ;  and  the  roads 
on  which  this  dead  lumber  is  to  be  dragged 
are  Park  Lane  and  Piccadilly  !  The  Paving 
Commissioners  of  St.  George’s  parish  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

In  France,  the  selection  of  the  Champs 
Elysees  for  the  exhibition  of  last  year  was 
excusable  enough.  France  is  not  a  country 
of  railways.  The  French  have  hardly  yet 
found  out  their  use,  and  have  not  hitherto 
succeeded  in  forming  a  single  through  trunk 
line  from  Paris  to  any  one  of  their  ports  on 
the  Mediterranean.  But  in  England  railways 
and  machinery  are  the  elements  of  our 
strength.  We  are  essentially  workers  in 
iron.  The  life-breath  of  our  commercial 
prosperity  is  steam  ;  and  here  is  a  Royal 
Commission  apparently  indifferent  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  steam  and  iron  as  a  means  of 
transit,  and  practically  discouraging  mechani¬ 
cal  invention  by  proposing  to  receive  it  under 
impossible  conditions  !  As  if  the  Exhibition 
w'ere  intended  only  as  a  kind  of  fancy  bazaar, 
or  for  the  display  of  those  articles  of 
tert'u  which  could  be  conveniently  brought  in 
a  lady’s  reticule,  or  conveyed  away  in  her 

carriage ! 

_ 

The  proper  site  for  the  Exhibition  would 
be  the  fields  adjoining  the  Birmingham  Rail¬ 
way  and  the  Regent's  Canal,  on  the  north 
side  of  Regent’s  Park ;  or  almost  anywhere 
on  the  line  of  the  Kensington  and  West  In¬ 
dia  Dock  Extension  Railways  (by  which  the 
whole  of  the  northern  lines  are  now  con¬ 
nected),  rather  than  in  a  merely  fashionable 
neighborhood,  so  destitute  of  the  means  of 
transit,  and  remote  from  the  active  centres  of 
industry  as  Rotten  Row.  Placed  on  the  line 
of  the  northern  railways,  or  on  a  short  branch 
leading  to  them,  a  train  of  passengers  from 
Aberdeen  might  he  brought  direct  to  the 
doors  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  heaviest 
machinery  delivered  without  any  trouble  of 
transhipment,  in  the  very  hall  destined  for 
its  reception.  Moreover,  when  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  shall  be  closed — should  the  project  of  a 
winter  garden  be  abandoned — the  building 
in  such  a  situation  would  have  a  commercial 
value,  as  a  canal  or  railway  depot  for  mer¬ 
chandise,  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
materials  of  its  construction,  however  cheaply 
erected. 

We  trust  the  Commissioners  will  not  pass 
these  objections  without  further  discussion. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  revise  their  decision  ;  but 
better  postpone  the  Exhibition  to  another 
year  than  risk  its  success.  Facility  of  tran- 
I  sit  is  not  an  immaterial  question.  It  is  a 
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vital  one ;  and  if  the  Commissioners  persist 
in  the  selection  of  a  site  remote  alike  from 
canal  or  railway,  it  will  hereafter  be  a  source 
to  them  of  bitter  self-reproach  and  unavailing 
regret. 

The  Classified  List  of  Objects  ”  to  be 
admitted  is  another  proof  that  the  ideas  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  working  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  are  as  yet  somewhat  of  the  crudest. 
The  list  seems  to  us  rather  droll.  An  exhi¬ 
bition  must  be  essentially  of  material  objects  ; 
and  of  course  the  list  only  contains  material 
objects,  but  many  of  them  are  of  such  a 
class  that  the  eye,  alone,  can  neither  detect 
nor  recognize  them.  We  refer  to  those 
which  can  only  be  judged  of  by  manipula¬ 
tion.  The  chemical  section  is  something  like 
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bringing  a  druggist’s  shop  on  the  stage.  We 
almost  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  section  of  the  British  Museum.  A 
bottle  of  the  blood  of  Saint  Januarius ;  or  the 
last  sigh  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  corked  up  ; 
or  the  electric  fluid  of  the  veritable  St. 
Vitus  ;  or  the  sun’s  ray  that  photographed 
Beard’s  first  portrait,  were  nearly  as  tangi-  j 
hie  to  the  outward  senses  as  many  of  the 
bottled  chemicals  named,  carefully  stoppered 
down. 

The  admission,  however,  of  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  of  the  rarer  sort  may  be  useful,  if  tKe 
opportunity  is  to  be  afl'orded  of  lecturing  upon 
them,  and  making  experiments  with  them. 
But  will  the  Exhibition  contain  a  lecture- 
room  and  a  laboratory,  for  the  purpose  of 
scientific  demonstration  ?  The  Commissioners 
are  silent  upon  this  head. 

Again,  we  ask,  with  regard  to  the  mixed 
chemical  substances  used  in  manufactures,  or 
for  domestic  purposes,  shall  we  be  at  liberty 
to  purchase  them  in  the  Exhibition,  so  that 
we  may  take  them  home  with  us  and  test 
them  ?*  As  yet  we  have  no  answer.  The 
first  article  in  this  section  of  the  list  is  soap, 
and  we  agree  with  the  Commissioners  that 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  Commissioners 
have  announced  their  intention  to  discourage,  if 
not  wholly  to  prohibit,  the  sale  of  any  articles 
connected  with  the  Exhibition.  Their  notice 
states, — 

“  That  some  misunderstanding  having  arisen  from 
the  use  of  the  words  ‘counting-houses  ’  in  the  build¬ 
ing  prospectus  issued  by  the  Commissioner.^,  it  is 
explained  that  they  intend  only  to  have  such  offices 
as  will  be  required  for  taking  money  at  the  doors, 
distributing  tickets,  selling  catalogues,  and  conduct¬ 
ing  the  other  business  of  the  Exhibition,  and  not  offices 
for  the  sale  of  articles  exhibited.  I'he  object  of  the 
Exhibition  is  the  display  of  the  articles  intended  to 
be  exhibited,  and  not  the  transaction  of  commercial 
business ;  and  the  Commissioners  can  therefore 
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much  may  be  said  in  its  favor*  We  fear  only 
that  little  is  to  be  gained  by  looking  at  a 
sample  of  even  the  best  kinds,  neatly  done  up 
in  packets.  Will  they  allow  us  to  wash  our 
hands  with  it  ?  “  How  are  you  off  for  soap  ?” 
is  a  phrase  extensively  used  by  the  vulgar, 
and,  like  most  vulgar  phrases,  it  is  pregnant 
with  meaning  when  analyzed.  In  a  manu¬ 
facturing  country,  a  good  rough  test  of  civil¬ 
ization  would  be  the  consumption  of  soap. 
The  levied  tax  on  it  is  an  enormity  that  ought 
to  be  removed  ;  not  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
but  the  impediments  to  manufacture  it  offers, 
is  the  serious  evil.  Many  persons  can  recol¬ 
lect  when  common  salt  was  taxed,  and  sold 
at  a  guinea  per  bushel.  Had  Ulysses  lived 
in  those  days  he  would  not  have  gone  to  the 
expense  of  sowing  salt  in  his  furrows,  to  feign 
madness,  and  save  personal  service  in  the 
wars.  Sowing  salt  would  have  been  a  costly 
madness  indeed.  When  salt  was  a  guinea 
per  bushel,  the  natron  of  Egypt  was  brought 
to  England  for  soda  at  a  shilling  per  pound. 
The  duty  being  removed  from  salt,  soda  made 
from  it  is  now  one  penny  per  pound,  and 
people  use  it  in  many  inconvenient  forms  to 
avoid  the  soap-tax. 


give  no  facilities  for  the  sale  of  articles,  or  for  the 
transaction  of  business  connected  therewith. 

(Signed)  “  J.  Scott  Russell. 

“March,  I860.”  “  Stafkord  H.  Northcoik.” 

It  is  quite  clear,  from  this  announcement,  that  the 
Commissioners  are  confounding  in  their  minds  the 
idea  of  a  museum  of  curiosities  with  that  of  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise.  They  forget  that  not  a  single  arti¬ 
cle  will  be  exhibited  that  has  not  been  expressly  in¬ 
vented  or  manufactured  to  be  sold.  1  hey  propose 
to  give  prizes  in  certain  cases  ;  and  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  inconsistency  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
the  greatest  of  all  prizes,  the  prize  which  puts  all 
industry  in  motion,  the  prize  for  which  the  whole 
commercial  world  is  contending,  is  that  of  2i  profita¬ 
ble  sale.  Why,  even  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy — what  is  the  object  of  the  artists  who  send 
their  paintings  to  its  annual  exhibition,  but  the  sale 
of  their  paintings  ?  And  how  long  would  it  be  be¬ 
fore  that  exhibition  would  be  shut  up,  if  such  sale 
were  discountenanced  as  infra  dig.  ? 

We  can  understand  the  propriety  of  a  regulation, 
and  it  would  of  course  be  reasonable  enough,  that 
no  article  should  be  removed  from  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  of  1851,  unless  immediately  replaced  by 
another  corresponding,  or  until  the  close  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  ;  when  surely,  us  the  Commissioners  must 
perceive,  the  Exhibitors  should  be  allowed  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  disposing  of  productions  brought 
together  frcro  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
even  from  abroad,  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
incur  the  subsequent  expense  of  private  warehouses 
or  return  carriage. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  plans  of  the  Commissioners 
are  at  present  altogether  immature.  The  Exhibi- 
I  tion  must  now  be  |)ostponed  another  year,  or  the 
i  most  abortive  results  may  be  anticipated. 
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Yet  it  is  for  the  chemist  we  are  waiting, 
who  has  to  uncloud  our  vision,  and  show  us 
the  wonders  of  the  earth — the  true  real. 

The  section  entitled  “  Raw  Materials  and 
Produce’’  suggests  the  idea  that  the  list 
would  have  been  best  shortened  into  the 
words  “  everything  from  everywhere.”  We 
wonder  why  the  list-preparers  omitted  “  Spe¬ 
cimens  of  agricultural  soils  of  all  countries.” 
They  would  be  quite  as  pertinent  as  many 
of  the  articles  inserted.  Surely  the  custom¬ 
house  tariff  must  have  been  the  source  drawn 
from. 

Manufactures  and  machinery  will  of  course 
be  the  great  staples  of  the  Exhibition — ma¬ 
chinery  to  an  extent  and  of  a  variety  that 
would  astonish  the  world,  if  a  site  be  finally 
adopted  suitable  for  its  reception,  and  other 
needful  arrangements  made  for  showing  its 
operation.  Otherwise,  most  assuredly,  we 
shall  not  cut  a  better  figure  in  this  respect 
than  our  neighbors ;  and  to  preserve  our 
national  character,  this  part  of  the  Exhibition 
should  be  given  up. 

Let  us  remind  the  Commissioners  that  to 
exhibit  the  working  of  the  machines  or  me¬ 
chanical  models  that  may  be  sent  them,  they 
must  be  put  in  motion,  and  that  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  one  or  more  steam-engines  must  be 
erected  on  the  premises,  as  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institution.  Machines  or  models  without 
motion  are  like  bodies  without  souls.  As 
well  make  a  new  cemetery  as  exhibit  a  col¬ 
lection  of  levers  that  ne^  er  lift — wheels  that 
will  not  turn.  There  is  one  such  in  the  Con¬ 
servatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris — the 
most  dead-alive  exhibition  in  Europe.  Mo¬ 
tion  is  life.  Put  in  action,  the  machinery 
and  working  models  of  the  Exhibition  would 
form  its  most  attractive  feature.  Our  “  Prime 
Movers”  would  then  exhibit  in  perfection  the 
genuine  phases  of  the  Saxon  mind,  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  conquest  of  man  over  nature  in  the 
Promethean  creation  of  the  metallic  drudges, 
the  Fire  Titans  that  will  ultimately  leave 
more  time  for  thought.  We  will  prophesy 
that  in  those  things  no  Celt  will  bear  away 
the  bell ; 

“In  the  steam-ship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts 
that  shake  mankind.’’ 

The  second  phasis  of  railways  will  per¬ 
chance  be  there  worked  out,  showing  how 
we  are  to  enter  on  the  profit  age  thereof, 
after  striking  off  the  wasted  capital. 

It  is  to  be  regretted — but  this  is  unavoida¬ 
ble — that  one  important  branch  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits  will  find  no  adequate  repre¬ 


sentative  in  the  Exhibition.  We  allude  to 
our  iron  steamers,  the  world’s  future  wonder 
— the  work  that  will  be  almost  exclusively 
our  own  when  our  present  comparative  toys 
of  iron  mills  shall  have  given  birth  to  others 
fitted  for  manufactured  materials  worthy  to 
wrestle  with  old  ocean  in  his  wildest  mood — 
to  saddle  him  and  bridle  him,  and  ride  him 
down  into  tameness.  For  the  “down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,”  of  the  olden  time,  future  times 
shall  say,  they  “  went  over  the  sea  in  moving 
bridges,  whereon  men  rested  as  on  land.” 
To  this  and  more  shall  we  come ;  and  the 
crude  experiment  of  the  Great  Britain,  and 
her  four  months’  thrashing  on  the  rock  bed 
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of  Dundrum  Bay,  is  but  a  simple  trial  to¬ 
ward  greater  things,  when  men  get  over 
their  lethargy,  and,  as  giants  refreshed, 
spring  up  again  out  of  the  painful  struggles 
that  have  convulsed  the  world.  We  trust, 
however,  that  in  such  models  of  iron  vessels, 
steam-propelled,  as  may  be  exhibited,  not 
mere  imitation  models  will  be  produced  ;  but 
that  the  daring  will  be  combined  with  the 
practical  in  one  or  more  original  models  of# 
what  the  year  1860  will  probably  produce 
for  the  future  eight  days’  transit  between  the 
Land’s  End  of  England  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

The  “  Cannon,  Small  Arms,  Pistols,  and 
their  Equipments,”  will  excite  in  us  but 
little  curiosity  ;  they  are  things  belonging  to 
tax-collectors  and  not  tax- payers,  among 
whom  we  ourselves  rank.  We  care  not  how 
many  revolutions  take  place  in  “  Colt’s  re¬ 
volvers,”  even  though  they  should  be  made 
in  a  hoop  form  to  wear  as  a  girdle  for  a 
“  real  wild-cat  whippter,”  to  shoot  all  round 
him  at  once,  when  hemmed  in  by  a  circle  of 
red  skins,  going  off  incessantly,  like  an  ever¬ 
lasting  cracker,  primed  and  loaded  for  all 
eternity — the  perpetual  motion  of  projectiles. 

In  agricultural  implements  we  trust  to  see 
great  improvements,  with  models  of  new 
arrangements  of  farm  buildings,  that  shall 
effectually  arouse  the  agricultural  mind  from 
its  apathy ;  show  the  practicability  of  uniting 
the  farm  with  the  factory,  and  of  combining 
both  with  the  town  and  the  railway  ;  and  so 
force  on  the  supine  men  who  gather  together 
to  call  on  Hercules,  the  conviction  that  their 
welfare  is  in  their  own  hands. 

In  the  “  Conditions  and  Limitations”  it  is 
provided  that  “  all  spirits,  wines,  and  ferment¬ 
ed  liquors,  unless  derived  from  unusual 
sources,  are  inadmissible.”  We  presume 
that  the  genuine  “  malt  and  hop”  being  unu¬ 
sual,  would  therefore  be  admissible.  Real 
Port  wine  also,  and  veritable  Champagne — 
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warranted  not  gooseberry.  Oils  and  spirits, 
too,  “  must  be  shown  in  well-secured  glass 
vessels.”  Not  much  use  in  this,  one  would 
think.  The  colored  waters  of  the  chemist 
could  be  made  to  pass  muster  for  almost  all 
fluids.  Live  stock  are  also  excluded  ;  in  the 
words  put  by  Peter  Pindar  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Third  George — 

“  But  for  God’s  sake,  send  nothing  that  can  eat!” 

The  grand  objects  of  the  Exhibition,  as  we 
regard  them,  may  thus  be  summed  up : 

1 .  To  promote  brotherhood  amongst  man¬ 
kind. 

2.  To  make  all  cognizant  of  what  each  can 

O 

do  for  others. 

3.  To  diminish  human  drudgery  by  mech¬ 
anism. 

4.  To  promote  art  of  the  higher  kind. 

5.  To  show  how  clothing  may  best  be 
made  by  machines,  without  handicraftry. 

6.  New  preparations  of  human  food. 


And  among  the  latter,  if  there  are  to  be 
prizes,  let  a  prize  be  given  to  him  who  shall 
so  improve  upon  the  qualities  of  a  vegetable 
diet,  as  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  use 
of  animals  as  food  ;  a  discovery  which  we 
believe  to  be  quite  within  the  reach  of  human 
faculties.  To  attain  it,  and  give  to  vegetable 
food  the  same  power  of  satisfying  the  appe¬ 
tite  and  pleasing  the  palate  as  animal  food, 
we  have  but  to  study  the  art  of  concentrat¬ 
ing  nutritious  substances  into  a  form  similar 
to  that  of  muscular  fibre ;  the  art  of  combin¬ 
ing  properties  such  as  those  of  the  olive  and 
mushroom,  and  of  producing  other  flavors 
than  those  which  have  hitherto  been  attempt¬ 
ed  even  by  M.  Soyer.  The  subject  is  one 
which  fairly  comes  within  the  scope  of  an 
Industrial  Exhibition,  to  which  the  public  are 
invited  to  send  chemical  contributions ;  and 
whatever  may  be  its  novelty  to  some,  its 
importance  to  the  future  interests,  both 
moral  and  physical,  of  human  society,  cannot 
be  doubted. 
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Flowers  !  sweet  Flora’s  children  1 
How  ye  sport  and  spring, 

S 'oiling  between  bank  and  brook. 
Mossy  marge,  and  woody  nook. 
Where  the  linnets  sing : 

Climbing  hedge- row,  bush,  and  brier, 
As  your  spirit  ne’er  would  tire. 

Over  lane  and  lea  ; 

Full  of  life,  and  full  of  mirth, 

Ye  alone  enjoy  the  earth, — 

Happy  children  ye ! 

Flowers !  sweet  Flora’s  children ! 

How  ye  roam  and  race 
Up  the  valley — up  the  hill — 

With  an  ever-changing  will. 

Haunting  every  place ; 

Hanging  half-way  down  the  steep, 
Where  not  e’en  the  stag  dare  leap, 

In  your  reckless  glee ; 

Or,  where  snows  eternal  blanch, 
Listening  to  the  avalanche, — 

Bold  adventurers  ye  1 

Flowers  1  sweet  Flora’s  children  ! 

How  ye  dance  and  twine 
With  the  loveliest  bom  of  Spring, 
Moving  in  an  endless  ring — 

An  exhaustless  line ! 


Sometimes  shy  and  singly,  seen. 

Like  some  nun  in  cloister  green. 

Offering  incense  free  ; 

Sometimes  over  marsh  and  moor, 

Resting  by  the  cottage  door, — 

Welcome  comers  ye ! 

Flowers,  dear  Flora’s  children. 

How  ye  love  to  meet 
Far  away  from  human  sound. 

Making  Nature  hallowed  ground, 

Even  loneness  sweet : 

Where  some  fount,  ’mid  mountain  springs. 
Singing  falls,  and  falling  sings 
In  melodious  key ; — 

Blooming  where  no  step  is  heard 
Save  the  light  foot  of  some  bird  : — 
Favored  children  ye ! 

Flowers,  sweet  Flora’s  children, 

Loved  by  moon  and  star ; 

Loved  by  little  ramblers,  lone. 

Seated  on  some  grassy  stone. 

Many  a  footstep  far  I 
Loved  by  all  that  Ood  hath  made. 

All  that  ever  watched  and  prayed  ; 

For  ye  seem  to  me. 

In  your  bright  and  boundless  span. 

Silent,  speakers  unto  man 
Of  the  World  to  be  1 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  FIRST  DUCHESS  OF  ORLEANS. 


While  the  fortunes  of  the  last  Duchess  of 
Orleans  are  still  in  uncertainty,  it  may  not  be 
unpleasing  to  read  something  of  the  family 
and  character  of  the  first  princess  who  bore 
that  title.  The  retrospect  will  carry  us  back 
to  stirring  times,  and  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  virtues  and  sufferings,  as  well  as  the 
crimes,  which  mark  the  family  history  of  the 
great  European  houses.  The  history  of  Val¬ 
entina  Visconti  links  the  history  of  Milan 
with  that  of  Paris,  and  imparts  an  Italian 
grace  and  tenderness  to  the  French  annals. 
Yet  although  herself  one  of  the  gentlest  of 
women,  she  was  sprung  from  the  fiercest  of 
men.  The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  family  of  Visconti  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  that  the  Lombardic  annal¬ 
ists  have  preserved. 

The  Sforzias,  called  Visconti  from  their 
hereditary  office  of  Vicecomes,  or  temporal 
vicar  of  the  Emperor,  were  a  marked  and 
peculiar  race.  With  the  most  ferocious  qual¬ 
ities,  they  combined  high  intellectual  refine¬ 
ment,  and  an  elegant  and  cultivated  taste,  in 
all  that  was  excellent  in  art,  architecture, 
poetry,  and  classical  learning.  Tlie  founder 
of  the  family  was  Otho,  Archbishop  of  Milan 
at  the  close  of  the  13th  century.  He  ex¬ 
tended  his  vicarial  authority  into  a  virtual 
sovereignty  of  the  Lombard  towns,  acknowl- 
edging  only  the  German  Emperor  as  his 
feudal  lord.  This  self-constituted  authority 
he  transmitted  to  his  nephew  Matteo,  “  II 
grande.”  In  the  powerful  hands  of  Matteo  the 
Magnificent,  Milan  became  the  capital  of  a  vir¬ 
tual  Lombardic  kingdom.  Three  of  the  sons  of 
Matteo  were  successively  “  tyrants”  of  Milan, 
the  designation  being  probably  used  in  its  clas¬ 
sical,  rather  than  its  modern  sense.  Galeaz- 
zo,  the  eldest,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Azzo,  the  only  one  of  the  male  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Visconti  who  exhibited  any  of 
the  milder  characteristics  befitting  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  virtuous  prince.  Luchino,  his  un¬ 
cle  and  successor,  was,  however,  a  patron  of 
learning,  and  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
transmit  his  name  to  us  in  illustrious  com¬ 


pany.  At  his  court,  in  other  respects  con¬ 
taminated  by  vice,  and  made  infamous  by 
cruelty,  the  poet  Petrarch  found  a  home  and 
a  munificent  patron.  Luchino  cultivated  his 
friendship.  The  poet  was  not  above  repay¬ 
ing  attentions  so  acceptable  by  a  no  less  ac¬ 
ceptable  flattery.  Petrarch’s  epistle,  eulo¬ 
gizing  the  virtues  and  recounting  the  glory 
of  the  tyrant,  remains  a  humiliating  record 
of  the  power  of  wealth  and  greatness,  and 
the  pliability  of  genius. 

Luchino’s  fate  was  characteristic.  His 
wife,  Isabella  of  Fieschi,  had  frequently  suf¬ 
fered  from  his  caprice  and  jealousy  ;  at  length 
she  learned  that  he  had  resolved  on  putting 
her  to  death.  Forced  to  anticipate  his  cruel 
intent,  she  poisoned  him  with  the  very  drugs 
he  had  designed  for  her  destruction. 

Luchino  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Gi¬ 
ovanni,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  the  ablest  of 
the  sons  of  Matteo.  Under  his  unscrupulous 
administration  the  Milanese  territory  was  ex¬ 
tended,  until  almost  the  whole  of  Lombardy 
was  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  vigorous 
and  subtle  tyrant.  Although  an  ecclesiastic, 
he  w'as  as  prompt  to  \ise  the  temporal  as  the 
spiritual  sword.  On  his  accession  to  power. 
Pope  Clement  the  Sixth,  then  resident  at 
Avignon,  summoned  him  to  appear  at  his  tri¬ 
bunal  to  answer  certain  charges  of  heresy 
and  schism.  The  papal  legate  sent  with 
this  commission  had  a  further  demand  to 
make  on  behalf  of  the  Pontiff' — the  restitution 
of  Bologna,  a  fief  of  the  church,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the'Milanese  prelate,  Giovanni  Vis¬ 
conti,  as  well  as  the  cession,  by  the  latter, 
of  either  his  temporal  or  spiritual  authority, 
which  the  legate  declared  could  not  be  law¬ 
fully  united  in  the  person  of  an  archbishop. 
Giovanni  insisted  that  the  legate  should  re¬ 
peat  the  propositions  with  which  he  was 
charged  at  church  on  the  following  Sunday  : 
as  prince  and  bishop  he  could  only  receive 
such  a  message  in  the  presence  of  his  subjects 
and  the  clergy  of  his  province.  On  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day,  the  Archbishop  having  cele¬ 
brated  high-mass  with  unusual  splendor,  the 
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legate  announced  the  message  with  which  he 
was  charged  by  his  Holiness.  The  people 
listened  in  silence,  expecting  a  great  discus¬ 
sion.  But  their  astonishment  was  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  legate,  when  Archbishop 
Giovanni  stepped  forth,  with  his  crucifix  in 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  drew  from 
beneath  his  sacerdotal  robes  a  naked  sword, 
and  exclaimed — Behold  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  arms  of  Giovanni  Visconti !  By  the 
help  of  God,  with  the  one  I  will  defend  the 
other.” 

The  legate  could  obUiin  no  other  answer, 
save  that  the  Archbishop  declared  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  disobeying  the  pontiff’s 
citation  to  appear  at  Avignon.  He  accord- 
ingly  prepared,  indeed,  to  enter  such  an  ap¬ 
pearance  as  would  prevent  citations  of  that 
kind  in  future. 

He  sent,  as  his  precursor,  a  confidential 
secretary,  with  orders  to  make  suitable  prep¬ 
arations  for  his  reception.  Thus  commis¬ 
sioned,  the  secretary  proceeded  to  hire  every 
vacant  house  in  the  city  and  surrounding 
neighborhood,  within  a  circuit  of  several 
miles  ;  and  made  enormous  contracts  for  the 
supply  of  furniture  and  provisions  for  the 
use  of  the  Archbishop  and  his  suite.  These 
astounding  preparations  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  Clement.  He  sent  for  the  secretary, 
and  demanded  the  meaning  of  these  extra¬ 
ordinary  proceedings.  The  secretary  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  had  instructions  from  his  mas¬ 
ter,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  to  provide  for 
the  reception  of  12,000  knights  and  6000 
foot  soldiers,  exclusive  of  the  Milanese  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  would  accompany  their  lord 
when  he  appeared  at  Avignon,  in  compliance 
with  his  Holiness’s  summons.  Clement,  quite 
unprepared  for  such  a  visit,  only  thought  how 
he  should  extricate  himself  from  so  great  a 
dilemma.  He  wrote  to  the  haughty  Visconti, 
begging  that  he  would  not  put  himself  to  the 
inconvenience  of  such  a  journey :  and,  lest 
this  should  not  be  sufficient  to  deter  him, 
proposed  to  grant  him  the  investituie  of  Bo¬ 
logna — the  matter  in  dispute  between  them — 
for  a  sum  of  money  :  a  proposal  readily  as¬ 
sented  to  by  the  wealthy  Archbishop. 

Giovanni  Visconti  bequeathed  to  the  three 
sons  of  his  brother  Stephano  a  well-consoli¬ 
dated  power ;  and,  for  that  age,  an  enor¬ 
mous  accumulation  of  wealth.  The  Visconti 
were  the  most  skillful  of  financiers.  Without 
overburdening  their  subjects,  they  had  ever 
a  well-filled  treasury — frequently  recruited, 
it  is  true,  by  the  plunder  of  their  enemies,  or 
replenished  by  the  contributions  they  levied 
on  neighboring  cities.  The  uniform  success 


which  attended  their  negotiations  in  thes^ 
respects,  encouraged  them  in  that  intermed¬ 
dling  policy  they  so  often  pursued.  We  can 
scarcely  read  without  a  smile  the  proclama¬ 
tions  of  their  generals  to  the  inoffensive  cities, 
of  whose  affairs  they  so  kindly  undertook  the 
unsolicited  management. 

“  It  is  no  unworthy  design  which  has 
brought  us  hither,”  the  general  would  say 
to  the  citizens  of  the  towns  selected  for 
these  disinterested  interventions ;  “  we  are 
here  to  re-establish  order,  to  destroy  the  dis¬ 
sensions  and  secret  animosities  which  divide 
the  people  (say)  of  Tuscany.  We  have 
formed  the  unalterable  resolution  to  reform 
the  abuses  which  abound  in  all  the  Tuscan 
cities.  If  we  cannot  attain  our  object  by 
mild  persuasions,  we  will  succeed  by  the 
strong  hand  of  pow’er.  Our  chief  has  com¬ 
manded  us  to  conduct  his  armies  to  the  gates 
of  your  city,  to  attack  you  at  our  swords’ 
point,  and  to  deliver  over  your  property  to 
be  pillaged,  unless  (solely  for  your  own  ad¬ 
vantage)  you  show  yourselves  pliant  in  con¬ 
forming  to  his  benevolent  advice.” 

Giovanni  Visconti,  as  we  have  intimated, 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephews.  The  two 
younger  evinced  the  daring  military  talent 
which  distinguished  their  race.  Matteo,  the 
eldest,  on  the  contrary,  abandoned  himself  to 
effeminate  indulgences.  His  brothers,  Berna- 
bos  and  Galeazao,  would  have  been  well 
pleased  that  he  should  remain  a  mere  cipher, 
leaving  the  management  of  affairs  in  their 
hands ;  but  they  soon  found  that  his  unre¬ 
strained  licentiousness  endangered  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  all.  On  one  occasion  a  complaint 
was  carried  to  the  younger  brothers  by  an 
influential  citizen.  Matteo  Visconti  having 
heard  that  this  citizen’s  wife  was  possessed 
of  great  personal  attractions,  sent  for  her 
husband,  and  informed  him  that  he  designed 
her  for  an  inmate  of  his  palace,  commanding 
him,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  fetch  her  imme¬ 
diately.  The  indignant  burgher,  in  his  per¬ 
plexity,  claimed  the  protection  of  Bernabos 
and  Galeazzo.  The  brothers  perceived  that 
inconvenient  consequences  were  likely  to  en¬ 
sue.  A  dose  of  poison,  that  very  day,  ter¬ 
minated  the  brief  career  of  Matteo  the  vo¬ 
luptuous. 

Of  the  three  brothers,  Bernabos  was  the 
most  warlike  and  the  most  cruel ;  Galeazzo 
the  most  subtle  and  politic.  Laboring  to 
cement  his  power  by  foreign  alliances,  he 
purchased  from  John,  king  of  France,  his 
daughter  Isabelle  de  Valois,  as  the  bride  of 
his  young  son  and  heir ;  and  procured  the 
hand  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of 
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Edward  III.  of  England,  for  liis  daughter 
Violante.  While  Galeazzo  pursued  these 
peaceful  modes  of  aggrandizement,  Bernabos 
waged  successful  war  on  his  neighbors,  sub¬ 
jecting  to  the  most  refined  cruelties  all  who 
questioned  his  authority.  It  was  he  who 
first  reduced  the  practice  of  the  torture  to  a 
perfect  system,  extending  over  a  period  of 
forty-one  days.  During  this  period,  every 
alternate  day,  the  miserable  victim  suffered 
the  loss  of  some  of  his  members — an  eye,  a 
finger,  an  ear — until  at  last  his  torments 
ended  on  the  fatal  wheel.  Pope  after  pope 
struggled  in  vain  against  these  powerful  ty¬ 
rants.  They  laughed  at  excommunication,  or 
only  marked  the  fulmination  of  a  papal  bull 
by  some  fresh  act  of  oppression  on  the  clergy 
subject  to  their  authority.  On  one  occasion 
Urban  the  Fifth  sent  Bernabos  his  bull  of 
excommunication,  by  two  legates.  Bernabos 
received  the  pontifical  message  unmoved. 
He  manifested  no  irritation — no  resentment ; 
but  courteously  escorted  the  legates,  on  their 
return,  as  far  as  one  of  the  principal  bridges 
in  Milan.  Here  he  paused,  about  to  take  ! 
leave  of  them.  “  It  would  be  inhospitable 
to  permit  you  to  depart,”  he  said,  addressing 
the  legates,  “  without  some  refreshment  ; 
choose — will  you  eat  or  drink  ?”  The  leg¬ 
ates,  terrified  at  the  tone  in  which  the  com¬ 
pliment  was  conveyed,  declined  his  proffered 
civility.  “  Not  so,”  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
errible  oath ;  “  you  shall  not  leave  my  city 
without  some  remembrance  of  me ;  say,  will 
you  eat  or  drink  ?’’  The  affrighted  legates, 
perceiving  themselves  surrounded  by  the 
guards  of  the  tyrant,  and  in  immediate  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  river,  felt  no  taste  fur  drinking. 
“  We  had  rather  eat,”  said  they,  “  the  sight 
of  so  much  water  is  sufficient  to  quench  our 
thirst.”  “  Well,  then,”  rejoined  Bernabos, 
“  here  are  the  bulls  of  excommunication 
which  you  have  brought  to  me  ;  you  shall 
not  pass  this  bridge  until  you  have  eaten,  in 
my  presence,  the  parchments  on  which  they 
are  written,  the  leaden  seals  affixed  to  them, 
and  the  silken  cords  by  whicli  they  are  at¬ 
tached.”  The  legates  urged  in  vain  the 
sacred  character  of  their  offices  of  ambassa¬ 
dor  and  priest ;  Bernabos  kept  his  word ; 
and  they  were  left  to  digest  the  insult  as  best 
they  might.  Bernabos  and  his  brother, 
after  having  disposed  of  Matteo,  became,  as 
companions  in  crime  usually  do,  suspicious  of 
one  another.  In  particular,  each  feared  that 
the  other  would  poison  him.  Those  ban¬ 
quets  and  entertainments  to  which  they 
treated  one  another  must  have  been  scenes 
of  niagnificent  discomfort. 


Galeazzo  died  first.  His  son,  Giovanni- 
Galeazzo,  succeeded,  and  matched  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  ambition  of  his  uncle  with  a  sub¬ 
tlety  equal  to  his  own.  Not  satisfied  with  a 
divided  sway,  he  manoeuvred  unceasingly 
until  he  made  himself  master  of  the  persons 
of  Bernabos  and  his  two  sons.  The  former 
he  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  seven  months, 
and  afterward  put  to  death  by  poison.  The 
cruelty  and  pride  of  Bernabos  had  rendered 
him  so  odious  to  his  subjects,  that  they  made 
no  effort  on  his  behalf,  but  submitted  without 
opposition  to  the  milder  government  of  Gio¬ 
vanni- Geleazzo.  He  was  no  less  successful 
in  obtaining  another  object  of  his  ambition. 
He  received  from  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus 
the  investiture  and  dukedom  of  Milan,  for 
which  he  paid  the  sum  of  100,000  florins, 
and  now  saw  himself  undisputed  master  of 
Lombardy. 

The  court  of  Milan  during  such  a  period 
seems  a  strange  theatre  for  the  display  of 
graceful  and  feminine  virtues.  Yet  it  was 
here,  and  under  the  immediate  eye  of  her 
father,  this  very  Giovanni-Galeazzo,  that  Val¬ 
entina  Visconti,  one  of  the  most  amiable  fe¬ 
male  characters  of  history,  passed  the  early 
days  of  her  eventful  life.  As  the  naturalist 
culls  a  wild  flower  from  the  brink  of  the  vol¬ 
cano,  the  historian  of  the  dynasty  of  Milan 
pauses  to  contemplate  her  pure  and  graceful 
character,  presenting  itself  among  the  tyrants, 
poisoners,  murderers,  and  infidels  who  found¬ 
ed  the  power  and  amassed  the  wealth  of  Her 
family.  It  would  be  sad  to  think  that  the 
families  of  the  wicked  men  of  history  par¬ 
took  of  the  crim<*s  of  their  parents.  But 
we  must  remember  that  virtue  has  little 
charm  for  the  annalist ;  he  records  what  is 
most  calculated  to  excite  surprise  or  awake 
horror,  but  takes  no  notice  of  the  unobtru¬ 
sive  ongoings  of  those  who  live  and  die  in 
peace  and  quietness.  We  may  be  sure  that 
among  the  patrons  of  Petrarch  there  was  no 
want  of  refinement,  or  of  the  domestic  ameni¬ 
ties  with  which  a  youthful  princess,  and  only 
child,  ought  to  be  surrounded.  In  fact,  we 
have  been  left  the  most  permanent  and  prac¬ 
tical  evidences  of  the  capacity  of  these  tyrants 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful.  The  ma¬ 
jestic  Cathedral  of  Milan  is  a  monument  of 
the  noble  architectural  taste  of  Valentina’s 
father.  In  the  midst  of  donjons  and  fortress- 
palaces  it  rose,  an  embodiment  of  the  refin¬ 
ing  influence  of  religion ;  bearing  in  many 
respects  a  likeness  to  the  fair  and  innocent 
being  whose  fortunes  we  are  about  to  narrate, 
and  who  assisted  at  its  foundation.  The 
progress  of  the  building  was  slow :  it  was 
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not  till  a  more  magnificent  usurper  than  any 
of  the  Visconti  assumed  the  iron-crown  of 
Lombardy,  in  our  own  generation,  that  the 
general  design  of  the  Duoino  of  Milan  was 
completed.  Many  of  the  details  still  remain 
unfinished ;  many  statues  to  be  placed  on 
their  pinnacles  ;  some  to  be  replaced  on  the 
marble  stands  from  which  they  were  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  cannon  of  Radetski.  Of  the 
old  castle  of  the  Visconti  two  circular  towers 
and  a  curtain-wall  alone  remain ;  its  court¬ 
yard  is  converted  into  a  barrack,  its  moats 
filled  up,  its  terraced  gardens  laid  down  as 
an  esplanade  for  the  troops  of  the  Austrian 
garrison.  The  family  of  the  Visconti  have 
perished.  Milan,  so  long  the  scene  of  their 
glory,  and  afterward  the  battle-ground  of 
contending  claimants,  whose  title  was  derived 
through  them,  has  ceased  to  be  the  capital 
of  a  free  and  powerful  Italian  state ;  but  the 
Cathedral,  after  a  growth  of  nearly  four  cen¬ 
turies,  is  still  growing;  and  the  name  of  the 
gentle  Valentina,  so  early  associated  with 
the  majestic  gothic  edifice,  “smells  sweet, 
and  blossoms  in  the  dust.” 

The  year  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Duomo,  Valentina  Visconti  became  the  bride 
of  Louis  Duke  of  Orleans,  only  brother  to 
the  reigning  monarch  of  France,  Charles  VI. 
Their  politic  father,  the  wise  King  Charles, 
had  repaired  the  disasters  occasioned  by  the 
successful  English  invasion,  and  the  long 
captivity  of  John  the  Second.  The  marriage 
of  Valentina  and  Louis  was  considered  highly 
desirable  by  all  parties.  The  important  town 
of  Asti,  with  an  immense  marriage  portion 
in  money,  was  bestowed  by  Giovanni- Ga- 
leazzo  on  his  daughter.  A  brilliant  escort  of 
the  Lombard  chivalry  accompanied  the  “pro- 
messa  sposa”  to  the  French  frontier. 

Charles  VI.  made  the  most  magnificent 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  his  destined 
sister-in-law.  The  weak  but  amiable  mon¬ 
arch,  ever  delighting  in  fetes  and  entertain¬ 
ments,  could  gratify  his  childish  taste,  wnile 
displaying  a  delicate  consideration  and  bro¬ 
therly  regard  for  Louis  of  Orleans.  The 
marriage  was  to  be  celebrated  at  Melun. 
Fountains  of  milk  and  choice  wine  played  to 
the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  bourgeois. 
There  were  jousts  and  tournaments,  masques 
and  banquets,  welcoming  the  richly-dowered 
daughter  of  Milan.  All  promised  a  life  of 
secured  happiness  ;  she  was  wedded  to  the 
brave  and  chivalrous  Louis  of  Orleans,  the 
pride  and  darling  of  France.  He  was  emi¬ 
nently  handsome ;  and  his  gay,  graceful,  and 
affable  manners  gained  for  him  the  strong 
personal  attachment  of  all  who  surrounded 


him.  But,  alas !  for  Valentina  and  her 
dream  of  happiness,  Louis  was  a  profligate ; 
she  found  herself,  from  the  first  moment  of 
her  marriage,  a  neglected  wife ;  her  modest 
charms  and  gentle  deportment  had  no  attrac¬ 
tions  for  her  volatile  husband.  The  early 
years  of  her  wedded  life  were  passed  in  soli¬ 
tude  and  uncomplaining  sorrow.  She  bore 
her  wrongs  in  dignified  silence.  Her  quiet 
endurance,  her  pensive  gentleness,  never  for 
a  moment  yielded ;  nor  was  she  ever  heard 
to  express  an  angry  or  bitter  sentiment. 
Still  she  was  not  without  some  consolation : 
she  became  the  mother  of  promising  children, 
on  whom  she  could  bestow  the  treasures  of 
love  and  tenderness,  of  the  value  of  which 
the  dissolute  Louis  was  insensible.  Affliction 
now  began  to  visit  the  French  palace. 
Charles  VI.  had  long  shown  evidences  of  a 
weak  intellect.  The  events  of  his  youth  had 
shaken  a  mind  never  robust:  indeed,  they 
were  such  as  one  cannot  read  of  even  now 
without  emotion. 

During  his  long  minority,  the  country, 
which,  under  the  prudent  administration  of 
his  father,  had  well  nigh  recovered  the  de¬ 
feats  of  Cressy  and  Poic tiers,  had  been  torn 
by  intestine  commotions.  The  regency  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  young  king’s  uncles,  tlie 
dukes  of  Anjou  and  Burgundy.  The  latter, 
inheriting  by  his  wife,  who  was  heiress  of 
Flanders,  the  rich  provinces  bordering  France 
on  the  north-east,  in  addition  to  his  province 
of  Burgundy,  found  himself,  in  some  respects, 
more  powerful  than  his  sovereign.  The  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity  of  the  Low  Countries  filled 
his  coffers  with  money,  and  the  hardy  Bur¬ 
gundian  population  gave  him,  at  command, 
a  bold  and  intrepid  soldiery. 

From  his  earliest  years,  Charles  had  mani¬ 
fested  a  passion  for  the  chase.  When  about 
twelve  years  old,  in  the  forest  of  Senlis,  he 
had  encountered  a  stag,  bearing  a  collar 
with  the  inscription,  “  CcBsar  hoc  mihi  do- 
navit.*'  This  wonderful  stag  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream  a  few  years  afterward,  as  he 
lay  in  his  tent  before  Roosebeke  in  Flanders, 
whither  he  had  been  led  by  his  uncle  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens 
of  Ghent,  headed  by  the  famous  Philip  van 
Artevelde.  Great  had  been  the  preparations 
of  the  turbulent  burghers.  Protected  by 
their  massive  armor,  they  formed  themselves 
into  a  solid  square  bristling  with  pikes.  The 
French  cavalry,  armed  with  lances,  eagerly 
waited  for  the  signal  of  attack.  The  signal 
was  to  be  the  unfurling  of  the  oriflamme,  the 
sacred  banner  of  France,  which  had  never 
before  been  displayed  but  when  battling 
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against  infidels.  It  had  been  determined,  on 
this  occasion,  to  use  it  against  the  Flemings 
because  they  rejected  the  authority  of  Pope 
Clement,  calling  themselves  Urbanists,  and 
were  consequently  looked  on  by  the  French 
as  excluded  from  the  pale  of  the  church. 
As  the  young  king  unfurled  this  formidable 
banner,  the  sun,  which  had  for  days  been  ob¬ 
scured  by  a  lurid  fog,  suddenly  shone  forth 
with  unwonted  brilliancy.  A  dove,  which 
had  long  hovered  over  the  king’s  battalion, 
at  the  same  time  settled  on  the  tiag-staff. 

“  Now,  by  the  lips  of  those  you  love,  fair  gentle¬ 
men  of  France, 

Charge  for  the  golden  lilies — up:  n  them  with 
the  lance !” 

The  French  chivalry  did  indeed  execute  a 
memorable  charge  on  these  burghers  of 
Ghent.  Their  lance- points  reached  a  yard 
beyond  the  heads  of  the  Flemish  pikes.  The 
Flemings,  unable  to  return  or  parry  their 
thrusts,  fell  back  on  all  sides.  The  immense 
central  mass  of  human  beings  thus  forcibly 
compressed,  shrieked  and  struggled  in  vain. 
Gasping  for  breath,  they  perished,  en  masse, 
suffocated  by  the  compression,  and  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  their  heavy  armor.  A  re¬ 
ward  had  been  offered  for  the  body  of  Philip 
van  Artevelde :  it  was  found  amid  a  heap  of 
slain,  and  brought  to  the  king’s  pavilion. 
The  young  monarch  gazed  on  the  mortal  re- 
mains  of  his  foe,  but  no  wound  could  be  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  body  of  the  Flemish  leader — 
he  had  perished  from  suffocation.  The 
corpse  was  afterward  hanged  on  the  nearest 
tree.  When  the  king  surveyed  this  horrible 
yet  bloodless  field,  the  appalling  spectacle  of 
this  mass  of  dead,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
34,000  corpses,  was  more  than  his  mind 
could  bear.  From  this  period  unmistakable 
evidences  of  his  malady  became  apparent. 
The  marvelous  stag  took  possession  of  his 
fancy ;  it  seemed  to  him  the  emblem  of 
victory,  and  he  caused  it  to  be  introduced 
among  the  heraldic  insignia  of  the  kingdom. 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  the  king  selected,  as 
the  partner  of  his  throne,  the  beautiful 
Isabeau  of  Bavaria.  She  also  was  a  Visconti 
by  the  mother’s  side,  her  father  having 
wedded  one  of  the  daughters  of  Bernabos. 
In  her  honor  various  costly  fetes  had  been 
given.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  royal 
bridegroom  displayed  his  eccentricity  in  a 
characteristic  manner.  The  chroniclers  of 
the  time  have  given  us  very  detailed  accounts 
of  these  entertainments.  The  costumes  were 
extravagantly  fantastic ;  ladies  carried  on 


their  head  an  enormous  hennin,  a  very  cum¬ 
brous  kind  of  head-dress,  surmounted  by 
horns  of  such  dimensions,  that  their  exit  or 
entrance  into  an  apartment  was  a  work  of 
considerable  difficulty.  The  shoes  were 
equally  absurd  and  inconvenient  ;  their 
pointed  extremities,  half  a  yard  in  length, 
were  turned  up  and  fastened  to  the  knees  in 
various  grotesque  forms.  The  robes,  the 
long  open  sleeves  of  which  swept  the  ground, 
were  emblazoned  with  strange  devices. 
Among  the  personal  effects  of  one  of  the 
royal  princes  we  find  an  inventory  of  about 
a  thousand  pearls  used  in  embroidering  on  a 
robe  the  words  and  music  of  a  popular  song. 

The  chronicle  of  the  Relujienx  de  St. 
Denis  describes  one  of  these  masked  balls, 
which  was  held  in  the  court-yard  of  that  ven¬ 
erable  abbey,  temporarily  roofed  over  with 
tapestries  for  the  occasion.  The  sons  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  cousins  of  the  king,  were 
prepared  to  invade  Naples,  in  right  of  their 
father,  to  whom  Joanna  of  Naples  had  de¬ 
vised  that  inheritance.  Previous  to  their  de¬ 
parture,  their  royal  cousin  resolved  to  confer 
on  them  the  order  of  knighthood.  An  immense 
concourse  of  guests  were  invited  to  witness 
the  splendid  ceremonial,  and  take  part  in  the 
jousts  and  tournaments  which  were  to  follow. 
The  kinj;  had  selected  a  strange  scene  for 
these  gay  doings.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Denis 
was  the  last  resting-place  of  the  kings  of 
P’ ranee.  Here  mouldered  the  mortal  remains 
of  his  predecessors,  and  here  were  to  repose 
his  bones  when  he,  too,  should  be  “  gathered 
to  his  fathers.”  The  celebrated  “  Captain 
of  the  Companies,”  the  famous  du  Guesclin, 
the  saviour  of  France  in  the  reign  of  his  father, 
had  paid  the  debt  of  nature  many  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  reposed  there  among  the  mortal 
remains  of  those  whose  throne  he  had  guard¬ 
ed  so  well.  The  astonishment  of  the  guests 
was  extreme,  when  it  appeared  that  the  ex¬ 
humation  and  reinterment  of  du  Guesclin 
formed  part  of  the  programme  of  the  revels. 
The  old  warrior  was  taken  up,  the  funeral 
rites  solemnly  gone  through,  three  hundred 
livres  appropriated  to  the  pious  use  of 
masses  for  his  soul,  and  the  revelers  dis¬ 
missed  to  meditate  on  the  royal  eccentricities. 

The  murder  of  the  Constable  of  France, 
Oliver  de  Clisson,  followed  soon  after,  and 
quite  completed  the  break  down  of  poor 
Charles’s  mind.  This  powerful  officer  of  the 
crown  had  long  been  feared  and  hated  by 
the  great  feudal  lords,  especially  by  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  who  entertained  an  absurd 
jealousy  of  the  one-eyed  hero.  Although 
Clisson,  by  his  decisive  victory  at  Auray, 
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had  secured  to  him  the  contested  dukedom 
of  Brittany,  the  jealous  duke  treacherously 
arrested  his  benefactor  and  guest,  whom  he 
kept  prisoner  in  the  dungeons  of  his  castle  of 
La  Motte.  In  the  first  transports  of  his  fury 
the  duke  had  given  orders  that  de  Clisson 
should  be  put  to  death ;  but  his  servants, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  so  audacious  an 
act,  left  his  commands  unexecuted.  Event¬ 
ually,  the  constable  was  permitted  by  his 
captor  to  purchase  his  freedom,  a  condition 
which  was  no  sooner  complied  with  than  the 
duke  repented  having  allowed  his  foe  to  es¬ 
cape  from  his  hands.  He  now  suborned  Pierre 
de  Craon,  a  personal  enemy  of  de  Clisson,  to 
be  the  executioner  of  his  vengeance.  The 
constable  was  returning  to  his  hotel,  having 
spent  a  festive  evening  with  his  sovereign, 
when  he  was  set  on  by  his  assassins.  He 
fell,  covered  with  wounds,  and  was  left  for 
dead.  To  increase  his  torments,  the  mur¬ 
derer  announced  to  him,  as  he  fell,  his  name 
and  motives.  But,  though  severely  injured, 
Clisson  was  yet  alive.  The  noise  of  the  con¬ 
flict  reached  the  king,  who  was  just  retiring 
to  rest.  He  hastened  to  the  spot.  His  bleed¬ 
ing  minister  clung  to  his  robe,  and  implored 
him  to  swear  that  he  should  be  avenged. 

“  My  fidelity  to  your  majesty  has  raised  up 
for  me  powerful  enemies  ;  this  is  my  only 
crime.  Whether  I  recover,  or  perish  from 
my  wounds,  swear  to  me  that  I  shall  not  be 
unavenged.” 

**  I  shall  never  rest,  so  help  me  God,” 
replied  the  excited  monarch,  “  until  the  au¬ 
thors  of  this  audacious  crime  shall  be  brought 
to  justice.” 

Charles  kept  his  word.  Although  suffer¬ 
ing  from  fever,  the  result  of  this  night’s  alarm 
and  exposure,  he  collected  a  considerable 
array  and  marched  for  Brittany.  His  impa¬ 
tient  eagerness  knew  no  bounds.  Through 
the  sultry,  noonday  heat,  over  the  arid  plains 
and  dense  forests  of  Brittany,  he  pursued  the 
assassin  of  his  constable.  He  rode  the 
foremost  of  his  host — often  silently  and  alone. 
One  day,-  having  undergone  great  personal 
fatigue,  he  had  closed  his  eyes,  still  riding 
forward,  when  he  was  aroused  by  the  violent 
curveting  of  his  steed,  whose  bridle  had 
been  seized  by  a  wild-looking  man,  singularly 
clad. 

“  Turn  back,  turn  back,  noble  king,” 
cried  he  ;  “  to  proceed  further  is  certain 
death,  you  are  betrayed  !”  Having  uttered 
these  words,  the  stranger  disappeared  in  the 
recesses  of  the  forest  before  any  one  could  ad¬ 
vance  to  arrest  him. 

The  army  now  traversed  a  sandy  plain, 


which  reflected  the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays. 
The  king  wore  a  black  velvet  jerkin,  and  a 
cap  of  crimson  velvet,  ornamented  with  a 
chaplet  of  pearls.  This  ill-selected  costume 
rendered  the  heat  insufferable.  While  mus¬ 
ing  on  the  strange  occurrence  in  the  forest, 
he  was  aroused  by  the  clashing  of  steel 
around  him.  The  page,  who  bore  his  lance, 
had  yielded  to  the  drowsy  influences  of  the 
oppressive  noonday  heat,  and  as  he  slum¬ 
bered  his  lance  had  fallen  with  a  ringing 
sound  on  the  casque  of  the  page  before  him. 
The  succession  of  these  alarms  quite  damaged 
Charles’s  intellect.  He  turned,  in  a  par¬ 
oxysm  of  madness,  crying,  “  Down  with  the 
traitors !”  and  attacked  his  own  body-guard. 
All  made  way,  as  the  mad  king  assailed 
them.  Several  fell  victims  to  his  wildly- 
aimed  thrusts,  before  he  sunk  at  length,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  his  efforts.  A  fit  of  toUiI  insensi¬ 
bility  followed.  His  brother  of  Orleans  and 
kinsman  of  Burgundy  had  him  conveyed  by 
slow  stages  to  Paris. 

Charles’s  recovery  was  very  tedious.  Many 
remedies  were  tried — charms  and  incanta¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  medicines  ;  but  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  people,  who  had  always  loved 
him,  his  reason  was  at  length  pronounced  to 
be  restored,  and  his  physicians  recommended 
him  to  seek  amusement  and  diversion  in  fes¬ 
tive  entertainments. 

Another  shock,  and  Charles  VI.  became 
a  confirmed  lunatic.  This  tragical  ter¬ 
mination  of  an  absurd  frolic  occurred  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

On  a  gala  occasion  the  monarch  and  five 
knights  of  his  household  conceived  the  de¬ 
sign  of  disguising  themselves  as  satyrs. 
Close-fitting  linen  dresses,  covered  with  some' 
bituminous  substance,  to  which  was  attached 
fine  flax  resembling  hair,  were  stitched  on 
their  persons.  Their  grotesque  figures  ex¬ 
cited  much  merriment.  The  Dukes  of  Or¬ 
leans  and  Bar,  who  had  been  supping  else¬ 
where,  entered  the  hall  somewhat  aft'ected 
by  their  night’s  dissipation.  With  incon- 
^  ceivable  folly,  one  of  these  tipsy  noblemen 
applied  a  torch  to  the  covering  of  one  of  the 
satyrs.  The  miserable  wretch,  burning 
frightfully  and  hopelessly,  rushed  through 
the  hall  in  horrible  torments,  shrieking  in 
the  agonies  of  despair.  The  fire  was  rapidly 
communicated.  To  those  of  the  satyrs, 
whose  hairy  garments  were  thus  ignited, 
escape  was  hopeless.  To  detach  the  flaming 
pitch  was  impossible  ;  they  writhed  and  rolled 
about,  but  in  vain  ;  their  tortures  only  ended 
with  their  lives.  One  alone  besides  the  king 
escaped.  Recollectmg  that  the  buttery  was 
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near,  he  ran  and  plunged  himself  in  the 
large  tub  of  water  provided  for  washing  the 
plates  and  dishes.  Even  so,  he  did  not 
escape  without  serious  injuries.  The  king 
had  been  conversing;  in  his  disguise  with  the 
young  bride  of  the  Duke  of  Berri.  She  had 
recognized  him,  and  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind  and  devotion  she  held  him  fast, 
covering  him  with  her  robe  lest  a  spark 
should  descend  on  him.  To  her  care  and 
energy  he  owed  his  preservation  from  so 
horrible  a  fate,  but,  alas  !  only  to  linger  for 
years  a  miserable  maniac.  The  terrible  spec¬ 
tacle  of  his  companions  in  harmless  frolic 
perishing  in  this  dreadful  manner  before  his 
eyes,  completed  the  wreck  of  his  already 
broken  intellect.  His  reason  returned  but 
partially.  *  Ev^en  these  slight  amendments 
were  at  rare  intervals.  He  became  a  squalid 
and  pitiable  object  ;  his  person  uUerly 
neglected,  for  his  garments  could  only  be 
changed  by  force.  His  heartless  and  faith¬ 
less  wife  deserted  him — indeed,  in  his  insane 
fits  his  detestation  of  her  was  excessive — and 
neglected  their  children.  One  human  being 
only  could  soothe  and  soften  him,  his  sister- 
in-law,  Va’entina  Visconti. 

Charles  had  always  manifested  the  truest 
friendship  for  the  neglected  wife  of  his 
brother.  They  were  alike  unhappy  in  their 
domestic  relations  ;  for  the  gallantries  of  the 
beautiful  Queen  were  scarcely  less  notorious 
than  those  of  Louis  of  Orleans  ;  and  if  scan¬ 
dal  spoke  truly,  Louis  himself  was  one  of  the 
Queen’s  lovers.  The  brilliant  and  beautiful 
Isabeau  was  distinguished  by  the  dazzlingly 
clear  and  fair  complexion  of  her  German 
fatherland,  and  the  large  lustrous  eyes  of  the 
Italian.  But  Charles  detested  her,  and  de¬ 
lighted  in  the  society  of  Valentina.  He  was 
never  happy  but  when  near  her.  In  the 
violent  paroxysms  of  his  malady,  she  only 
could  venture  to  approach  him — she  alone 
had  influence  over  the  poor  maniac.  He 
yielded  to  her  wishes  without  opposition ; 
and  in  his  occasional  glimpses  of  reason, 
touchingly  thanked  his  “  dear  sister  ”  for  her 
watchful  care  and  forbearance. 

It  must  have  been  a  dismal  change,  even 
from  the  barbaric  court  of  Milan  ;  but  Valen¬ 
tina  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  consolations 
which  are  ever  the  reward  of  those  who  prove 
themselves  self-sacrificing  in  the  performance 
of  duty.  She  was  eminently  happy  in  her 
children.  Charles,  her  eldest  son,  early 
evinced  a  delicate  enthusiasm  of  mind — the 
sensitive  organization  of  genius.  He  was 
afterward  to  become,  par  excellence,  the  poet 
of  France.  In  his  childhood  he  was  distin¬ 


guished  for  his  amiable  disposition  and  hand¬ 
some  person.  Possibly  at  the  time  of  which 
we  now  write,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
sincere  affection  for  his  cousin  Isabella,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  king,  which  many  years 
afterward  resulted  in  their  happy  union. 
One  of  the  most  touching  poems  of  Charles 
of  Orleans  has  been  charmingly  rendered 
into  English  by  Mr.  Carey.  It  is  addressed 
to  his  deceased  wife,  who  died  in  childbed 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  : — 

“  To  make  my  lady’s  obsequies, 

My  love  a  minster  wrought, 

And  in  the  chantry,  service  there 
Was  sung  by  doleful  thought. 

The  tapers  were  of  burning  sighs, 

That  light  and  odor  gave. 

And  grief,  illumined  by  tears. 

Irradiated  her  grave ; 

And  round  about  in  quaintest  guise 
Was  carved,  ‘  Within  this  tomb  there  lies 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes.’ 

“  Above  her  lieth  spread  a  tomb, 

Of  gold  and  sapphires  blue  ; 

The  gold  doth  mark  her  blessedness. 

The  sapphires  mark  her  true  ; 

For  blessedness  and  truth  in  her 
Were  livelily  portray’d. 

When  gracious  God  with  both  his  hands 
Her  wondrous  beauty  made  ; 

She  was,  to  speak  without  disguise. 

The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes. 

“No  more,  no  more;  my  heart  doth  faint, 
When  I  the  life  recall 
Of  her  who  lived  so  free  from  taint. 

So  virtuous  deemed  by  all ; 

Who  in  herself  was  so  complete, 

I  think  that  she  wa^ta’en 
By  God  to  deck  his  Paradise, 

And  with  his  saints  to  reign  ; 

For  well  she  doth  become  the  skies. 

Whom,  while  on  earth,  each  one  did  prize. 

The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes  !” 

The  same  delicate  tai^te  and  sweet  sensi¬ 
bility  which  are  here  apparent  break  forth 
in  another  charming  poem  by  Charles,  com¬ 
posed  while  a  prisoner  in  England,  and  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  same  delightful  season  that 
surrounds  us  with  light  and  harmony,  while 
we  write,  “  le  premier  printemps — 

“  The  Time  hath  laid  his  mantle  by 
Of  wind,  and  rain,  and  icy  chill. 

And  dons  a  rich  embroidery 

Of  sunlight  pour’d  on  lake  and  hill. 

“  No  beast  or  bird  in  earth  or  sky. 

Whose  voice  doth  not  with  gladness  thrill ; 
For  Time  hath  laid  his  mantle  by 
Of  wind,  and  rain,  and  icy  chill. 
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‘‘  River  and  fountain,  brook  and  rill, 

Bespangled  o’er  with  livery  gay 

Of  silver  droplets,  wind  their  way : 

All  in  their  new  apparel  vie, 

For  Time  hath  laid  his  mantle  by.” 

We  have  said  little  of  Louis  of  Orleans,  the 
unfaithful  husband  of  Valentina.  This  young 
prince  had  many  redeeming  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter.  He  was  generous,  liberal,  and  gra¬ 
cious  :  adored  by  the  French  people;  fondly- 
loved,  even  by  his  neglected  wife.  His 
t  ragical  death,  assassinated  in  cold  blood  by 
his  cousin,  Jean-sans-peur  of  Burgundy,  ex¬ 
cited  in  his  behalf  universal  pity.  Let  us 
review  the  causes  which  aroused  the  vindic¬ 
tive  hostility  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  only 
to  be  appeased  by  the  death  of  his  gay  and 
unsuspicious  kinsman. 

Among  the  vain  follies  of  Louis  of  Or¬ 
leans,  his  picture-gallery  may  be  reckoned 
the  most  offensive.  Here  were  suspended 
the  portraits  of  his  various  mistresses ; 
among  others  he  had  the  audacity  to  place 
there  the  likeness  of  the  Bavarian  princess, 
wife  of  Jean-sans-peur.  The  resentment  of 
the  injured  husband  may  readily  be  conceiv¬ 
ed.  In  addition  to  this  very  natural  cause 
of  dislike,  these  dukes  had  been  rivals  for 
that  political  power  which  the  imbecility  of 
Charles  the  Sixth  placed  within  their  grasp. 

The  unamiable  elements  in  the  character 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  been  called 
into  active  exercise  in  very  early  life.  While 
Duke  de  Nevers,  he  was  defeated  at  Nicop- 
olis,  and  made  prisoner  by  Bajazet,  sur- 
named  “  Ilderim,”  or  the  Thunderer.  What 
rendered  this  defeat  the  more  mortifying 
was,  the  boastful  expectation  of  success  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Christian  army..  “  If  the 
sky  should  fall,  we  could  uphold  it  on  our 
lances,”  they  exclaimed,  but  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  their  host  was  scattered,  and  its  leaders 
prisoners  to  the  Moslem.  Jean-sans-peur 
was  detained  in  captivity  until  an  enormous 
ransom  was  paid  for  his.  deliverance.  Gio- 
vanni-Galeazzo  was  suspected  of  connivance 
with  Bajazet,  both  in  bringing  the  Christians 
to  fight  at  a  disadvantage,  and  in  putting 
the  Turks  on  the  way  (T  obtaining  the  heavi¬ 
est  ransoms.  The  splenetic  irritation  of  this 
disaster  seems  to  have  clung  long  after  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  His  character  was 
quite  the  reverse  of  that  of  his  confiding 
kinsman  of  Orleans.  He  was  subtle,  ambi¬ 
tious,  designing,  crafty — dishonorably  resort¬ 
ing  to  guile,  where  he  dared  not  venture  on 
overt  acts  of  hostility.  For  the  various 
reasons  w-e  have  mentioned,  he  bore  a  secret, 
but  intense  hatred  to  his  cousin  Louis. 


In  the  early  winter  of  140Y,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  finding  his  health  impaired,  bade  a 
temporary  adieu  to  the  capital,  and  secluded 
himself  in  his  favorite  chateau  of  Beaute. 
He  seems  to  have  been  previously  awakened 
to  serious  reflections.  He  had  passed  much 
of  his  time  at  the  convent  of  the  Celestines, 
who,  among  their  most  precious  relics,  still 
reckon  the  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  presented  to  them  by  Lotiis  of 
Orleans,  and  bearing  his  autograph.  To  this 
order  of  monks  he  peculiarly  attached  him¬ 
self,  spending  most  of  the  time  his  approach¬ 
ing  death  accorded  to  him.  A  spectre,  in 
the  solitude  of  the  cloisters,  appeared  to  him, 
and  bade  him  prepare  to  stand  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  Maker.  His  friends  in  the  con¬ 
vent,  to  whom  he  narrated  the  occurrence, 
contributed  by  their  exhortations  to  deepen 
the  serious  convictions  pressing  on  his  mind. 
There  now  seemed  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  Louis  of  Orleans  would  return  from  his 
voluntary  solitude  at  his  chateau  on  the 
Marne,  a  wiser  and  a  better  man,  cured,  by 
timely  reflection,  of  the  only  blemish  which 
tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  many  virtues. 

The  aged  Duke  of  Berri  had  long  lament¬ 
ed  the  ill-feeling  and  hostility  which  had 
separated  his  nephews  of  Orleans  and  Bur¬ 
gundy.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  see 
these  discords,  so  injurious  to  their  true  in¬ 
terests  and  the  well-being  "of  the  kingdom, 
ended  by  a  cordial  reconciliation.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  Jean-sans-peur,  and  met 
with  unhoped-for  success.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  professed  his  willingness  to  be 
reconciled,  and  acceded  with  alacrity  to  his 
uncle’s  proposition  of  a  visit  to  the  invalided 
Louis.  The  latter,  ever  trusting  and  warm¬ 
hearted,  cordially  embraced  his  former  ene¬ 
my.  They  received  the  sacrament  together, 
in  token  of  peace  and  good-will :  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  accepting  the  proffered  hospi¬ 
tality  of  his  kinsman,  promised  to  partake  of 
a‘  banquet  td^  be  given  on  this  happy  occa¬ 
sion  by  Louis  of  Orleans,  a  few  days  later. 

During  the  interval  the  young  Duke  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris.  His  sister-in-law.  Queen 
Isabeau,  was  then  residing  at  the  Hotel  Bar¬ 
bette — a  noble  palace  in  a  retired  neighbor¬ 
hood,  with  fine  gardens,  almost  completely 
secluded.  Louis  of  Orleans,  almost  unat¬ 
tended,  visited  the  Queen,  to  condole  with 
her  on  the  loss  of  her  infant,  who  had  sur¬ 
vived  its  birth  but  a  few  days.  While  they 
were  supping  together.  Seas  de  Courteheuze, 
valet-de-chambre  to  Charles  VI.,  arrived 
with  a  message  to  the  Duke ; — “  My  lord, 
the  king  sends  for  you,  and  you  must  in- 
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stantly  hasten  to  him,  for  he  has  business  of 
great  importance  to  you  and  to  him,  which 
he  must  communicate  to  you  this  night.” 
Louis  of  Orleans,  never  doubting  that  this 
message  came  from  his  brother,  hastened  to 
obey  the  summons.  His  inconsiderable  es¬ 
cort  rendered  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  ruffians 
who  lay  in  wait  for  him.  lie  was  cruelly 
murdered ;  his  skull  cleft  open,  the  brains 
scattered  on  the  pavement ;  his  hand  so  vio¬ 
lently  severed  from  the  body,  that  it  was 
thrown  to  a  considerable  distance ;  the 
other  arm  shattered  in  two  places ;  and  the 
body  frightfully  mangled.  About  eighteen 
were  concerned  in  the  murder :  Raoul 
d’Oquetonville  and  Seas  de  Courteheuze 
acted  as  leaders.  They  had  long  waited  for 
an  opportunity,  and  lodged  at  a  hotel  “  hav¬ 
ing  for  sign  the  image  of  Our  Lady,”  near 
the  Porte  Barbette,  where,  it  was  afterward 
discovered,  they  had  w'aited  for  several  days 
for  their  victim.  Thus  perished,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  the  gay  and  handsome  Louis 
of  Orleans.  The  mutilated  remains  were 
collected,  and  removed  to  the  Church  of  the 
Guillemins,  the  nearest  place  where  they 
might  be  deposited.  This  confraternity  were 
an  order  of  hermits,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  church  convent  of  the  Blanc  Manteaux 
instituted  by  St.  Louis.  The  church  of  the 
Guillemins  was  soon  crowded  by  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  murdered  Prince.  All 
concurred  in  execrating  the  author  or  authors 
of  this  horrid  deed.  Suspicion  at  first  fell 
upon  Sir  Aubert  de  Canny,  who  had  good 
reason  for  hating  the  deceased  Duke.  Louis 
of  Orleans  some  years  previously  had  carried 
off  his  wife.  Marietta  D’Enghein,  and  kept 
her  openly  until  she  had  borne  him  a  son, 
afterw^ard  the  celebrated  Dunois.  Imme¬ 
diate  orders  were  issued  by  the  king  for  the 
arrest  of  the  Knight  of  Canny.  Great  sym¬ 
pathy  was  felt  for  the  widowed  Valentina, 
and  her  young  and  fatherless  children.  No 
one  expressed  himself  more  strongly  than 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  sent  a  kind 
me.ssage  to  Velentina,  begging  her  to  look 
on  him  as  a  friend  and  protector.  While 
contemplating  the  body  of  his  victim,  he 
said,  “  Never  has  there  been  committed  in 
the  realm  of  France  a  fouler  murder.”  His 
show  of  regret  did  not  end  here :  with  the 
other  immediate  relatives  of  the  deceased 
Prince,  he  bore  the  pall  at  the  funeral  pro¬ 
cession.  When  the  body  was  removed  to 
the  church  of  the  Celestines,  there  to  be  in¬ 
terred  in  a  beautiful  chapel  Louis  of  Orleans 
had  himself  founded  and  built.  Burgundy 
was  observed  by  the  spectators  to  shed  tears. 


But  he  was  destined  soon  to  assume  quite 
another  character,  by  an  almost  involuntary 
act.  The  Provost  of  Paris,  having  traced 
the  flight  of  the  assassins,  had  ascertained 
beyond  doubt  that  they  had  taken  refuge  at 
the  hotel  of  this  very  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
He  presented  himself  at  the  council,  and  un¬ 
dertook  to  produce  the  criminals,  if  permit¬ 
ted  to  search  the  residences  of  the  princes. 
Seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present, 
became  his  own  accuser.  Pale  and  trem¬ 
bling,  he  avowed  his  guilt : — “  It  was  I !”  he 
faltered,  “  the  devil  tempted  me !”  The 
other  members  of  the  council  shrunk  back 
in  undisguised  horror.  Jean-sans-peur,  hav¬ 
ing  made  this  astounding  confession,  left  the 
council-chamber,  and  started,  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  delay,  for  the  Flemish  frontier.  He 
was  hotly  pursued  by  the  friends  of  the 
murdered  Louis  ;  but  his  measures  had  been 
taken  with  too  much  prompt  resolution  to 
permit  of  a  successful  issue  to  his  Orleanist 
pursuers.  Once  among  his  subjects  of  the 
Low  Countries,  he  might  dare  the  utmost 
malice  of  his  opponents. 

In  the  meantime,  the  will  of  the  deceased 
duke  was  made  public.  His  character,  like 
Caesar’s,  rose  greatly  in  the  estimation  of  the 
citizens,  when  the  provisions  of  his  last  testa¬ 
ment  were  made  known.  He  desired  that 
he  should  be  buried  without  pomp  in  the 
Church  of  the  Celestines,  arrayed  in  the  garb 
of  that  order.  He  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
interests  of  literature  and  science ;  nor  did 
he  forget  to  make  the  poor  and  suffering  the 
recipients  of  his  bounty.  Lastly,  he  confided 
his  children  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  :  thus  evincing  a  great  spirit  un¬ 
mindful  of  injuries,  generous,  and  confiding. 
This  document  also  proved,  that  even  in  his 
wild  career,  Louis  of  Orleans  was  at  times 
visited  by  better  and  holier  aspirations. 

Valentina  mourned  over  her  husband  long 
and  deeply.  She  did  not  long  survive  him  ; 
she  sunk  under  her  bereavement,  and  followed 
him  to  the  grave  ere  her  year  of  widowhood 
expired.  At  first  the  intelligence  of  his  bar¬ 
barous  murder  excited  in  her  breast  unwonted 
indignation.  She  exerted  herself  actively  to 
have  his  death  avenged.  A  few  days  after 
the  murder,  she  entered  Paris  in  “a  litter 
covered  with  w  hite  cloth,  and  drawn  by  four 
white  horses.”  All  her  retinue  wore  deep 
mourning.  She  had  assumed  for  her  device 
the  despairing  motto — 

“  Rien  ne  m’est  plus, 

Plus  ne  m’est  rien.” 
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Proceeding  to  the  Hotel  St.  Pol,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  children  and  the  Princess  Isa¬ 
bella,  the  affianced  bride  of  Charles  of  Or¬ 
leans,  she  threw  herself  at  the  King’s  knees, 
and,  in  a  passion  of  tears,  prayed  for  justice 
on  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  her  lamented 
lord.  Charles  was  deeply  moved :  he  also 
wept  aloud.  He  would  gladly  have  granted 
her  that  justice  which  she  demanded,  had  it 
been  in  his  power  to  do  so ;  but  Burgundy 
was  too  powerful.  The  feeble  monarch 
dared  not  offend  his  overgrown  vassal.  A 
process  at  law  was  all  the  remedy  the  king 
could  offer.  Law  was  then,  as  now,  a  tedi¬ 
ous  and  uncertain  remedy,  and  a  rich  and 
powerful  traverser  could  weary  out  his  pros¬ 
ecutor  with  delays  and  quibbles  equal  to  our 
own.  Jean-sans-peur  returned  in  defiance  to 
Paris  to  conduct  the  proceedings  in  his  own 
defence.  He  had  erected  a  strong  tower  of 
solid  masonry  in  his  hotel ;  here  he  was 
secure  in  the  midst  of  his  formidable  guards 
and  soldiery.  For  his  defence,  he  procured 
the  services  of  Jean  Petit,  a  distinifuished 
member  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  a 
popular  orator.  The  oration  of  Petit  (which 
has  rendered  him  infamous)  was  rather  a 
philippic  against  Louis  of  Orleans,  than  a  de¬ 
fence  of  Jean-sans-peur.  He  labors  to  prove 
that  the  prince  deserved  to  die,  having 
conspired  against  the  king  and  kingdom. 
One  of  the  charges — that  of  having,  by  in¬ 
cantations,  endeavored  to  destroy  the  mon¬ 
arch — gives  us  a  singular  idea  of  the  credu¬ 
lity  of  the  times,  when  we  reflect  that  these 
absurd  allegations  were  seriously  made  and 
believed  by  a  learned  doctor,  himself  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  most  learned  body 
in  France,  the  University  of  Paris.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  conspired  “  to  cause  the 
king,  our  lord,  to  die  of  a  disorder,  so  lan¬ 
guishing  and  so  slow,  that  no  one  should 
divine  the  cause  of  it ;  he,  by  dint  of  money, 
bribed  four  persons,  an  apostate  monk,  a 
knight,  an  esquire,  and  a  varlet,  to  whom  he 
gave  his  own  sword,  his  dagger,  and  a  ring, 
for  them  to  consecrate  to,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  to  make  use  of,  in  the  name  of  the 
devil,”  &c.  ‘‘  The  monk  made  several  incan¬ 
tations.  .  .  .  And  one  grand  invocation 

on  a  Sunday,  very  early,  and  before  sunrise 
on  a  mountain  near^to  the  tower  of  Mont-joy. 

.  .  .  The  monk  performed  many  supersti¬ 
tious  acts  near  a  bush,  with  invocations  to  the 
devil ;  and  while  so  doing  he  stripped  him¬ 
self  naked  to  his  shirt  and  .  kneeled  down  : 
he  then  struck  the  points  of  the  sword  and 
dagger  into  the  ground,  and  placed  the  ring 
near  them.  Having  uttered  many  invoca¬ 


tions  to  the  devils,  two  of  them  appeared  to 
him  in  the  shape  of  two  men,  clothed  in 
brownish- green,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Hermias,  and  the  other  Estramain.  He  paid 
them  such  honors  and  reverence  as  were  due 
to  God  our  Saviour — after  which  he  retired 
behind  the  bush.  The  devil  who  had  come 
for  the  ring  took  it  and  vanished,  but  he  who 
was  come  for  the  sword  and  dagger  remain¬ 
ed, — but  afterward,  having  seized  them,  he 
also  vanished.  The  monk,  shortly  after, 
came  to  where  the  devils  had  been,  and 
found  the  sword  and  dagger  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  the  sword  having  the  point  broken 
— but  he  shw  the  point  among  some  powder 
where  the  devil  had  laid  it.  ilavinff  waited 
half  an  hour,  the  other  devil  returned  and 
gave  him  the  ring,  which  to  the  sight  was  of 
the  color  of  red,  nearly  scarlet,  and  said  to 
him  :  ‘  Thou  wilt  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  a 
dead  man  in  the  manner  thou  k  no  west,’  and 
then  he  vanished.” 

To  this  oration  the  advocate  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  replied  at  great  length.  Valen¬ 
tina’s  answer  to  the  accusation  we  have 
quoted,  was  concise  and  simple.  “  The  late 
duke,  Louis  of  Orleans,  was  a  prince  of  too 
great  piety  and  virtue  to  tamper  with  sor¬ 
ceries  and  witchcraft.”  The  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  against  Jean-sans-peur  seemed  likely  to 
last  for  an  interminable  period.  Even  should 
they  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  family  of  Or¬ 
leans,  the  feeble  sovereign  dared  not  carry 
the  sentence  of  the  law  into  execution  against 
so  powerful  an  offender  as  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  Valentina  knew*  this  ;  she  knew  also 
that  she  could  not  find  elsewhere  one  who 
could  enforce  her  claims  for  justice — ^justice 
on  the  murderer  of  her  husband — the  slayer 
of  the  father  of  her  defenceless  children. 
Milan,  the  home  of  her  girlhood,  was  a 
slaughter-house,  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
her  kindred.  Five  years  previously  her 
father,  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti,  had  died 
of  the  |)lague  which  then  desolated  Italy. 
To  avoid  this  tenible  disorder  he  shut  him¬ 
self  up  in  the  tow'n  of  Maiignano,  and  amused 
himself  during  his  seclusion  by  the  study  of 
judicial  astrology,  in  which  science  he  was 
an  adept.  A  comet  appeared  in  the  sky. 
The  haughty  Visconti  doubted  not  that  this 
phenomenon  was  an  announcement  to  him  of 
his  approaching  death.  “  I  thank  God,”  he 
cried,  “  that  this  intimation  of  my  dissolution 
will  be  evident  to  all  men  :  my  glorious  life 
will  be  not  ingloriously  terminated.”  The 
event  justified  the  omen.  By  his  second 
marriage  with  Katharina  Visconti,  daughter 
of  his  uncle  Bemabos,  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
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left  two  sons,  still  very  young,  Giovanni- 
Maria  and  Philippo-Maria,  among  whom  his 
dominions  were  divided,  their  mother  actinor 
as  guardian  and  regent. 

All  the  ferocious  characteristics  of  the 
Visconti  seemed  to  be  centred  in  the  step¬ 
mother  of  Valentina.  The  Duchess  of  Milan 
delighted  in  executions ;  she  beheaded,  on 
the  slightest  suspicions,  the  highest  nobles  of 
Lombardy.  At  length  she  provoked  repri¬ 
sals,  and  died  the  victim  of  poison.  Gio- 
vanni-Maria,  nurtured  in  blood,  was  the 
worthy  son  of  such  a  mother.  His  thirst  for 
blood  was  unquenchable  ;  his  favorite  pur¬ 
suit  was  to  witness  the  torments  of  criminals 
delivered  over  to  bloodhounds,  trained  for 
the  purpose,  and  'fed  only  on  human  flesh. 
His  huntsman  and  favorite,  Squarcia  Giramo, 
on  one  occasion,  for  the  amusement  of  his 
master,  threw  to  them  a  young  boy  only  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  innocent  child  clung  to 
the  knees  of  the  duke,  and  entreated  that  he 
might  be  preserved  from  so  terrible  a  fate. 
The  bloodhounds  hung  back.  Squarcia 
Giramo,  seizing  the  child,  with  his  hunting- 
knife  cut  liis  throat,  and  then  flung  him  to 
the  dogs.  More  merciful  than  these  human 
monsters,  they  refused  to  touch  the  innocent 
victim. 

Facino  Cane,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of 
the  late  duke,  compelled  the  young  princes 
to  admit  him  to  their  council,  and  submit  to 
his  management  of  their  affairs ;  as  he  was 
childless  himself,  he  permitted  them  to  live, 
stripped  of  power,  and  in  great  penury.  To 
the  sorrow  and  dismay  of  the  Milanese,  they 
saw  this  salutary  check  on  the  ferocious  Vis¬ 
conti  about  to  be  removed  by  the  death  of 
Facino  Cane.  Determined  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
turn  to  power  of  the  young  tyrant,  they 
attacked  and  massacred  Giovanni-Maria  in 
the  streets  of  Milan.  While  this  tragedy 
was  enaclinir,  Facino  Cane  breathed  his 
last. 

Philippo-Maria  lost  not  a  moment  in 
causing  himself  to  be  proclaimed  duke.  To 
secure  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiery,  he  married, 
without  delay,  the  widow  of  their  loved  com¬ 
mander.  Beatrice  di  Tenda,  wife  of  Facino 
Cane,  was  an  old  woman,  wdiile  her  young 
bridegroom  was  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age  : 
so  ill-assorted  a  union  could  scarcely  be  a 
happy  one.  Philippo-Maria,  the  moment 
his  power  was  firmly  secured,  resolved  to 
free  himself  from  a  wife  whose  many  virtues 
could  not  compensate  for  her  want  of  youth 
and  beauty.  The  means  to  which  he  resorted 
were  atrocious :  he  accused  the  poor  old 
duchess  of  having  violated  her  marriage  vow,  j 


and  compelled,  by  fear  of  the  torture,  a 
young  courtier,  Michel  Orombelli,  to  become 
her  accuser.  The  duke,  therefore,  doomed 
them  both  to  be  beheaded.  Before  the  fatal 
blow  of  the  executioner  made  her  his  victim, 
Beatrice  di  Tenda  eloquently  defended  her¬ 
self  from  the  calumnies  of  her  husband  and 
the  base  and  trembling:  Orombelli.  “  I  do 
not  repine,”  she  said,  “  for  I  am  justly  pun¬ 
ished  for  having  violated,  by  my  second  mar¬ 
riage,  the  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  my 
deceased  husband  ;  I  submit  to  the  chastise¬ 
ment  of  heaven  ;  I  only  pray  that  my  inno¬ 
cence  may  be  made  evident  to  all ;  and  that 
my  name  may  be  transmitted  to  posterity 
pure  and  spotless.” 

Such  were  the  sons  of  Giovanni- Galeazzo 
Visconti,  the  half-brothers  of  the  gentle 
Valentina  of  Orleans.  When  she  sank  bro¬ 
ken-hearted  into  an  early  grave — her  husband 
unavenged,  her  children  unprotected — she 
felt  how  hopaless  it  would  be  to  look  for  suc¬ 
cor  or  sympathy  to  her  father’s  house  ;  yet 
her  last  moments  were  passed  in  peace.  Her 
maternal  solicitude  for  her  defenceless  or¬ 
phans  was  soothed  by  the  conviction  that  they 
would  be  guarded  and  protected  by  one  true 
and  faithful  friend.  Their  magnanimous 
and  high-minded  mother  had  attached  to 
them,  by  ties  of  affection  and  gratitude  more 
strong,  more  enduring  than  those  of  blood, 
one  well  fitted  by  his  chivalrous  nature  and 
heroic  bravery  to  defend  and  shelter  the 
children  of  his  protectress.  Dunois — “  the 
young  and  brave  Dunois” — the  bastard  of 
Orleans,  as  he  is  generally  styled,  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  her  husband.  Valentina, 
far  from  slighting  the  neglected  boy,  brought 
him  home  to  her,  nurtured  and  educated 
him  with  her  children,  cherishing  him  as  if 
he  had  indeed  been  the  son  of  her  bosom. 
If  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  are  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  she  loved  him  more  fondly  than  her 
own  offspring.  “  My  noble  and  gallant  boy,” 
she  would  say  to  him,  “  I  have  been  robbed 
of  thee  ;  it  is  thou  that  art  destined  to  be  thy 
father’s  avenger  ;  wilt  thou  not,  for  my  sake, 
who  have  loved  thee  so  well,  protect  and 
cherish  these  helpless  little  ones  ?” 

Long  years  after  the  death  of  Valentina 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  did  overtake  Jean- 
sans-peur  of  Burgundy  :  he  fell  the  victim  of 
treachery  such  as  he  had  inflicted  on  Louis 
of  Orleans  ;  but  the  cruel  retaliation  was  not 
accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  or 
connivance  of  the  Orleanists :  Dunois  was 
destined  to  play  a  far  nobler  part.  The  able 
seconder  of  Joan  of  Arc — the  brave  defender 
of  Orleans  against  the  besieging  English  host 
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— he  may  rank  next  to  his  illustrious  coun¬ 
trywoman,  “  La  Pucelle,”  as  the  deliverer  of 
his  country  from  foreign  foes.  His  bravery 
in  war  was  not  greater  than  his  disinterested 
devotion  to  his  half-brothers.  Well  and  no¬ 
bly  did  he  repay  to  Valentina,  by  his  un¬ 
ceasing  devotion  to  her  children,  her  tender 
care  of  his  early  years.  Charles  of  Orleans, 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  Agincourt,  was  detained  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  captivity  :  his  infant 
children  were  unable  to  maintain  their  rights. 
Dunois  reconquered  for  them  their  hereditary 
rights,  the  extensive  appanages  of  the  house 
of  Orleans.  They  owed  everything  to  his 
sincere  and  watchful  affection. 

Valentina’s  short  life  was  one  of  suffering 
and  trial;  but  she  seems  to  have  issued 
from  the  furnace  of  affliction  “  purified  seven 
times.”  In  the  midst  of  a  licentious  court 
and  age,  she  shines  forth  a  “  pale  pure  star.” 
Her  spotless  fame  has  never  been  assailed. 
Piety,  purity,  and  goodness,  were  her  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics.  She  was  ever  a 
self-sacrificing  friend,  a  tender  mother,  a  lov¬ 
ing  and  faithful  wife.  Her  gentle  endurance 
of  her  domestic  trials  recalls  to  mind  the 
character  of  one  who  may  almost  be  styled 
her  contemporary,  the  “  patient  Griselda,” 
so  immortalized  by  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio. 
Valentina  adds  another  example  to  the  many 


which  history  presents  for  our  contemplation, 
to  show  that  suffering  virtue,  sooner  or  later, 
meets  with  its  recompense,  even  in  this  life. 
The  broken-hearted  Duchess  of  Orleans  be¬ 
came  the  ancestress  of  two  lines  of  French 
sovereigns,  and  through  her  the  kings  of 
France  founded  their  claims  to  the  Duchy  of 
Milan.  Her  grandson,  Louis  the  Twelfth, 
the  ‘‘  father  of  his  people,”  was  the  son  of 
the  poet  Duke  of  Orleans.  On  the  extinction 
of  male  heirs  to  this  elder  branch,  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  her  younger  son,  the  Duke  of 
Angouleme,  ascended  the  throne  as  Francis 
the  First.  Her  great  grand-daughter  was 
the  mother  of  Alphonso,  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
the  “  magnanimo  Alfonso”  of  the  poet  Tasso. 
His  younger  sister,  Leonora,  will  ever  be  re¬ 
membered  as  the  beloved  one  of  the  great 
epic  poet  of  Italy — the  ill-starred  Torquato 
Tasso. 

The  mortal  remains  of  Valentina  repose  at 
Blois;  her  heart  is  buried  with  her  husband, 
in  the  Church  of  the  Celestines  at  Paris. 
Over  the  tomb  was  placed  the  following  in¬ 
scription  ; — 

“  Cy  gist  Loys  Due  D’Orleans. 

Lequel  sur  tons  duez  terriens. 

Fut  le  plus  noble  en  son  vivant 
Mais  ung  qui  voult  aller  devant, 

Par  envve  le  feist  mourir.” 

M.  N. 


From  Bentley's  Miscellany. 
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(FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  GUSTAV.  SOLLING.) 


From  the  valleys  to  the  hills 
See  the  morning  mists  arise ; 

And  the  early  dew  distills 
Balmy  incense  to  the  skies. 

Purple  clouds,  with  vapory  grace, 

Round  the  sun  their  soft  veil  fling; 

Now  they  fade — and  from  his  face 
Beams  the  new-born  bliss  of  Spring ! 

From  the  cool  grass  glitter  bright 
Myriad  drops  of  diamond  dew ; 

Bending  'neath  their  pressure  light, 

Waves  the  green  com,  springing  new.  1 


Naught  but  the  fragrant  wind  is  heard, 
Whispering  softly  through  the  trees ; 

Or,  lightly  perched,  the  early  bird 
Chirping  to  the  morning  breeze. 

Dewy  May-flowers  to  the  sun 
Op)e  their  bud.s  of  varied  hue ; 

Fragrant  shades — his  beams  to  shun — 
Hide  the  violet’s  heavenly  blue. 

A  joyous  sense  of  life  revived 
Streams  through  every  limb  and  vein ; 

I  thank  thee.  Lord!  that  I  have  lived 
To  see  the  bright  young  Spring  again  ( 

ETA. 
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We  have  fallen  into  arrear  with  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature  which  has  come  much 
into  public  favor  within  the  last  two  or  three 
seasons,  and  must  endeavor  to  repair  the 
fault.  At  the  same  time  it  is  nothing  more 
than  an  act  of  candor  to  acknowledge,  that 
to  form  a  resolution  of  this  sort  is  much  more 
easy  than  to  keep  it ;  for  what  the  Historical 
Romance  was  to  the  age  of  Sir  Walter  and 
high  Toryism,  Biography  threatens  to  be¬ 
come  to  our  own.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  who  did  anything  in  any  way  out  of 
the  common  run  in  life,  finds  no  w-a-days  a  bi¬ 
ographer.  It  is  not  such  giants  as  Scott,  or 
Southey,  or  Chantrey,  or  Munro,  alone, 
whose  lives  are  written.  Not  at  all.  Ber¬ 
nard  Barton’s  Remains  are  collected.  Hook’s 
thrice-told  tale  is  told  again.  Tom  Camp¬ 
bell’s  career  fills  three  volumes  8vo  ;  Collins 
has  his  ready  admirer  and  lauder  in  his  son ; 
and  David  Scott  is  deified  by  his  brother. 
We  confess  that,  according  to  our  view  of 
the  real  ends  and  uses  of  biography,  it  would 
have  been  as  well,  both  for  English  litera¬ 
ture  nd  the  reputation  of  the  individuals 
eulomzed,  if  some  even  of  these  “Lives”  had 
never  seen  the  light.  But  having  them, 
with  many  of  far  inferior  merit  on  our  table, 
we  cannot  refuse  to  notice  at  least  a  portion 
of  them ;  and  shall  begin  with  a  work,  the 
perusal  of  which  has  given  us  much  pleasure 
— the  Life  of  Collins,  by  his  son.* 

William  Collins  was  born  in  Great  Titch- 
field  Street,  London,  on  the  18th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1788.  His  father,  a  native  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland,  when  very  young 
had  married  a  Scottish  lady  without  a  shil¬ 
ling  ;  and  neither  inheriting  any  property, 
nor  yet  being  brought  up  to  a  profession,  he 
earned  a  precarious  subistence  for  himself  and 
his  family  by  picture-dealing  and  literature. 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Collins,  Esq., 
R..A.  Edited  by  his  Son,  W.  W.  Collins,  Esq.  Two 
Volumes,  post  8vo.  London  ;  Longman  &  Co. 


His  success  as  an  author  was  never  very  great. 
A  work  of  fiction  from  his  pen,  called  The 
Memoirs  of  a  Picture,  scarcely  met  with  the 
notice  which  it  deserved ;  and  his  Life  of 
Morland,  in  spite  of  the  notoriety  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  fell  dead  from  the  press.  But  a  poem 
on  the  slave-trade,  one  of  the  great  questions 
of  the  day,  won  for  him  the  favor  of  a  party, 
which  sold  the  book,  and  extended  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  writer  in  another  line.  An  in¬ 
creased  number  of  commissions  kept  the 
picture-dealer  busy  so  long  as  the  echoes  of 
the  poet’s  song  continued  to  be  heard.  But 
when  these  died  away,  business  languished ; 
and  the  usual  concomitants  on  what  may  be 
truly  described  as  a  chance  calling  super¬ 
vened.  Mr.  Collins’s  affairs  fell  into  confu¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  very  bed  on  which  he  died 
was  sold  after  the  funeral,  to  meet,  in  part, 
the  demands  of  his  creditors. 

It  was  a  natural  result  of  a  constant  and 
early  association  with  works  of  art  and  art¬ 
ists,  that  the  son  of  this  man  should  have 
exhibited  from  the  first  dawn  of  his  faculty  a 
decided  taste  .for*  painting.  The  bent  of 
young  Collins’s  genius  likewise,  which  guided 
him  to  landscape  rather  than  to  historical 
composition,  was  doubtless  given,  in  some 
degree,  by  the  conversation  of  his  parents, 
both  of  whom  had  spent  their  childhood 
amid  the  most  e.vquisite  scenery  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  both  delighted  to  talk  of 
it.  And  it  is  more  than  probable,  though  he 
himself  never  would  admit  the  fact,  that  the 
instructions  which  Morland  kindly  undertook 
to  give  him,  operated  in  a  similar  direction. 
But  however  this  may  be,  we  learn  that, 
while  vet  a  mere  child,  he  filled  every  odd 
scrap  of  paper  on  which  he  could  lay  his 
hands  with  sketches ;  and  tliat  they  were 
invariably  the  imitations  of  such  natural  ob¬ 
jects  as  attracted  his  notice  in  his  walks. 

Tlie  bias  of  the  boy’s  mind  received  every 
encouragement  from  his  father.  It  was  the 
great  ambition  of  that  honorable  but  thought¬ 
less  man  to  see  his  son  a  member  of  the 
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Royal  Academy  ;  and  in  1807,  having  exe¬ 
cuted  satisfactorily  the  probationary  pictures, 
young  Collins  became  a  student  in  that  insti¬ 
tution.  He  proved  very  regular  in  his  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  lectures,  and  his  industry  was 
remarkable.  His  winning  the  silver  medal, 
therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  of 
his  course,  though  gratifying  in  the  extreme 
to  his  friends  and  to  himself,  could  occasion 
surprise  to  no  one.  For  he  had  already,  in 
1808,  sent  several  small  pictures  to  the  British 
Institution  in  Pall  Mall,  and  now  he  contrib¬ 
uted  two, — “  Boys  with  a  Bird’s  Nest,”  and 
“A  Boy  at  Breakhist,”  to  the  exhibition  in  the 
Academy  at  Somerset  House.  Of  these  and 
other  pieces,  produced  while  yet  his  second 
decade  was  scarcely  complete,  there  is  not 
one  but  foreshadows  the  future  career  of  the 
prcicticed  artist.  They  are  all  characterized 
by  the  same  marks  of  careful  study  and 
anxious  finish  which  distinguish  his  more  ma¬ 
tured  performances ;  and  one,  “  Boys  with  a 
Bird’s  Nest,”  took  on  this  account  an  honor¬ 
able  place  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Parker. 

For  about  three  years  subsequently  to  the 
completion  of  these  pictures,  the  life  of  Col¬ 
lins  was  one  of  severe  study  and  considerable 
self-denial.  His  father’s  affairs  grew  continu¬ 
ally  more  involved,  and,  young  as  he  was,  he 
worked  hard,  not  only  to  advance  his  own 
reputation,  but  to  add,  as  far  as  the  labor  of 
an  unknown  artist  could  do,  to  the  comforts 
of  his  family.  “  Cottage  Children  blowing 
Bubbles,”  afterward  engraved  for  the  Juve¬ 
nile  Forget-me-not,  was  produced  in  this 
interval :  as  were  “  The  Young  Fifer,”  and 
“  The  Weary  Trumpeter,”  both  eminently 
successful  performances.  The  former,  in¬ 
deed,  being  purchased  by  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  won  for  its  author  a  place  among 
the  popular  artists  of  the  day,  which  was 
certainly  not  forfeited  on  the  appearance  of 
the  latter.  Mr.  Collins  realized  by  the  first 
eighty  guineas — a  sum  by  no  means  extrava¬ 
gant,  yet,  considering  all  things,  highly  satis¬ 
factory.  The  price  paid  for  the  last,  of 
which  W.  Miles,  Esq.,  became  the  purchaser, 
was  fifty  guineas. 

The  young  artist  was  thus  beginning  to 
make  his  first  advances  to  distinction,  when 
the  death  of  Mr.  Collins,  senior,  befell.  It 
was  a  melancholy  event  in  itself,  and  proved 
the  more  distressing  that  it  reduced  tlie 
family  to  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.  Not 
a  shred  of  furniture  was  left  in  the  house, 
which  they  were  still  forced  to  occupy,  the 
lease  having  yet  some  years  to  run  ;  and  the 
very  ring  and  spectacles  of  the  deceased  were 
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secured  only  by  being  purchased  in  by  the 
artist’s  brother.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  behavior  of  the  young  men  was  most 
honorable  to  both.  William  more  and  more 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  practice  of  his 
art,  while  Frank,  equally  willing  but  less  able 
to  contribute  to  the  common  purse,  took  up 
his  father’s  profession,  and  pushed  it  vigor¬ 
ously.  By  slow  degrees  their  physical  con¬ 
dition  improved.  In  March,  1812,  we  find 
them  eating,  with  their  mother,  “  their  scanty 
evening  meal  on  an  old  box,  the  only  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  table  which  they  possessed.”  Be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  year  they  are  again  able 
to  look  round  upon  apartments,  comfortably 
if  not  elegantly  garnished.  For  this  they 
were  indebted,  mainly,  no  doubt,  to  the  as¬ 
siduity  and  skill  of  William  ;  but  likewise,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  to  the  generosity  of 
individuals.  Mr.  Hand,  whose  name  cannot 
be  strange  to  such  as  love  to  trace  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  good  and  the  gifted,  supplied 
their  immediate  wants ;  while  Sir  Thomas 
Heathcote,  charmed  with  the  efforts  which 
the  young  painter  was  making,  gave  him 
more  than  one  commission,  and  advanced  the 
prices  of  the  pictures  ere  they  were  well  be¬ 
gun.  Of  the  kindness  of  this  munificent 
patron,  neither  Collins  nor  his  family  ever 
ceased  to  speak  in  terms  of  gratitude  and 
admiration.  Sir  Thomas  himself  continued 
to  the  last  a  steady  friend  of  the  man  whom, 
in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  he  had  taken  as  a 
youth  by  the  hand. 

The  mind  of  William  Collins  appears  to 
have  been  admirably  regulated  and  disci¬ 
plined.  He  felt  all  the  aspirations  of  genius, 
without  being  tormented  by  that  craving  after 
excitement  which,  in  too  many  instances, 
hurries  both  poet  and  painter  into  vice  ;  and 
the  religious  principle  seems  to  have  been 
with  him  an  integral  portion  of  his  being. 
Hence  his  conduct  was  marked  at  every  stage 
by  a  rigid  adherence  to  integrity,  while  his 
journals  breathe  a  spirit  of  manly  determina¬ 
tion,  fortified  and  sustained  by  reliance  on 
the  protection,  under  all  circumstances,  of 
Divine  Providence.  There  is  no  touch  of 
envy  or  professional  jealousy  about  him. 
Whatever  is  excellent  in  the  performances  of 
others  he  sees  and  dwells  upon  ;  he  is  un- 
feignedly  modest  in  regard  to  himself,  and' 
grateful  for  the  notice  which  is  taken  of  him. 

Mr.  Collins’s  growing  celebrity  threw  open 
for  him,  day  by  day,  a  wider  circle  of  ac¬ 
quaintances.  He  seems  to  have  lived  at  this 
time  on  terms  of  special  intimacy  with  Ellis- 
ton  the  player,  James  Smith  the  punster,  and 
Leslie  and  Willis,  the  latter  as  yet  little 
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known.  His  son  relates  one  or  two  anec¬ 
dotes  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  beaux  esprits  used  to  comfort  themselves 
at  their  social  Hiinimis.  The  stories  are  tol¬ 
erable,  but  they  will  not  bear  a  second  dis¬ 
tillation  ;  for  poor  James  Smith’s  jokes  were 
at  the  best  marvelously  moderate  affairs ; 
and  Elliston  was  at  least  as  coarse  as  he  was 
witty.  One  almost  wonders  how  a  disposi¬ 
tion  like  that  of  Collins  should  have  amalga¬ 
mated,  even  partially,  with  either  of  them. 

Though  well  thought  of  in  his  own  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  art  (and  a  visit  to  Cromer,  in 
1815,  had  enabled  him  to  strike  out  a  new 
vein  of  it),  Collins  made  way  but  slowly  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view.  He  had  been 
tempted,  at  the  first  dawn  of  promise,  to  re¬ 
move  from  the  old  house  in  Titchfield  Street, 
to  a  better  in  New  Cavendish  Street.  He 
soon  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  a  man’s  ex¬ 
penses  increase  in  a  compound  ratio  with  the 
size  of  his  dwelling ;  and  that  he  was  getting 
into  debt.  Now,  of  all  the  burdens  that  can 
fall  upon  a  well-regul  ited  mind,  the  fear  that 
it  may  be  impossible  to  make  head  against 
the  current  of  adverse  circumstances  is  the 
most  overwhelming.  Other  griefs  may  de¬ 
liver  sharper  wounds  for  the  moment,  from 
the  consequences  of  some  of  which  there 
shall  be  no  recovery.  But  these  kill  out¬ 
right  ;  whereas  the  dread  of  pecuniary  dis¬ 
tress — the  pressure  of  pecuniary  embarrass¬ 
ment,  operates  to  the  destruction  of  the 
mental  powers,  leaving  those  of  the  animal 
portion  of  us  uninjured  ;  and  Collins  felt  this. 
He  strove  to  work,  but  could  effect  nothing 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  At  length  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  apply  to  his  friend  Sir  Thomas 
Heathcote  ;  and  the  appeal  was  met  in  the 
true  spirit  of  liberality.  An  advance  of 
money  was  made  to  him  (“  on  the  strength, 
I  believe,”  says  the  biographer,  “of  a  picture 
he  was  commissioned  to  paint”),  and  the 
hands  of  the  artist  were  once  more  freed. 

It  was  evident  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  oth¬ 
ers,  that  the  sea  and  its  adjuncts — the  coast, 
the  fisherman’s  hut,  the  boat,  in  calm  and  in 
storm — offered  the  best  field  for  the  exercise 
of  Collins’s  powers.  Accordingly,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  pass  some  time  at  the  sea-side ;  and 
during  a  six  weeks’  residence  at  Htistings  he 
collected  ample  materials  for  future  labor. 
Among  other  results  of  the  gleanings  of  this 
summer, — “  Fishermen  coming  Ashore  before 
Sunrise,”  and  “  Sunrise,”  deserve  to  be  par¬ 
ticularized.  They  are  both  charming  pic¬ 
tures,  and  exhibit  all  the  artist’s  skill  in 
catching  the  tone,  not  less  than  the  forms  of 
the  natural  objects,  which  he  brings  together. 
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In  this  year  likewise  (1816-17),  he  produced 
“The  Young  Cottager’s  first  Purchase,”  “Pre¬ 
paring  for  a  Voyage,”  and  “  The  Kitten  de¬ 
ceived.”  The  last  of  these  was  painted  on 
commission  for  Sir  Thomas  Heathcote,  and 
brought  its  author  the  sum  of  eighty 
guineas. 

Time  passed,  and  Collins,  amiable,  upright, 
and  industrious,  increased  day  by  day  the 
number  of  his  friends,  and  advanced  steadily 
in  professional  reputation.  Wilkie  was  added 
to  the  list  of  his  intimates,  and  lived  with 
him,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  on  terms  of  fa¬ 
miliar  friendship.  Sir  George  Beaumont 
sought  him  out,  and  gave  him  200  guineas 
for  his  “  Departure  of  the  Diligence  from 
Rouen.”  By  and  bye  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
George  IV.  gave  him  their  patronage ;  and 
he  was  accepted  as  one  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  British  art.  Yet  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
speak  of  the  genius  of  Collins  in  terms  of 
exaggerated  praise.  There  was  no  original¬ 
ity  about  him.  What  he  saw  he  copied  cor¬ 
rectly — with  more  or  less  of  mannerism,  of 
course — as  all  artists  do;  but  the  power 
of  embodying,  far  less  of  expressing,  a 
great  conception,  never  belonged  to  him. 
He  was  a  painstaking,  industrious,  and  truth¬ 
ful  limner  of  nature,  on  rather  a  narrow  scale ; 
but  he  was  nothing  more.  An  amusing  instance 
of  his  care  to  have  a  faithful  model  before 
him  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  introduce 
a  figure  into  one  of  his  landscapes  is  given 
by  his  son,  while  describing  the  composition 
of  “  The  Frost  Scene.”  This,  confessedly  the 
most  labored  of  his  pieces,  was  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
gave  the  artist  a  carte  blanche  in  regard  both 
to  the  scale  of  the  performance  and  the  amount 
of  remuneration  to  be  paid  for  it ;  and  Collins 
spared  no  pains  to  perform  his  appointed 
task  well.  We  must  recommend  our  readers 
to  turn  up  this  page  in  the  artist’s  story.  It 
will  amply  repay  the  perusal. 

In  1820,  Collins,  after  losing  his  election 
in  1819  by  a  single  vote,  had  the  honor  of 
being  chosen  a  royal  academician.  It  was  a 
compliment  due  to  the  place  which  he  had 
won  for  himself  in  the  arts,  and  it  brought 
both  its  advantages  and  annoyances  along 
with  it.  But  Collins  did  not  permit  his  even 
temper  to  be  ruffled,  either  by  the  adulation 
of  the  obsequious  or  the  carpings  of  the  dis¬ 
contented.  He  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way,  more  and  more  securing  the  per¬ 
sonal  esteem  of  society,  and  keeping  the 
ground  already  won  in  public  estimation. 
That  his  brother,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely 
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pageant  of  George  the  Fourth’s  progress;  of  thought  and  some  matter  for  future  use.  But 
and  took  unto  himself  a  wife.  For  the  lady  English  scenes,  and  particularly  coast  scenes, 
whom  he  married,  Miss  Geddes,  he  seems  to  continued  to  monopolize  his  affections  till 
have  contracted  an  attachment  so  early  as  1836  ;  when,  not  without  a  struggle,  he 
the  year  1814  ;  but  prudential  considerations  made  up  his  mind  to  visit  Italy.  We  wish 
hindered  an  avowal  of  the  sentiment  till  that  we  could  follow  him  in  his  tour.  It 
1821  ;  and  even  in  1822  his  mother  would  was  undertaken,  when  finally  resolved  upon, 
have  deferred  the  match,  had  she  been  able,  in  a  spirit  of  high  enthusiasm.  No  difficul- 
as  premature.  Collins,  however,  was  full  ties  of  route,  or  conveyance,  or  custom* 
of  faith,  and  his  lady-love  of  affection ;  so  houses,  or  sanitary  cordons,  threw  him  out 
she  traveled  to  Edinburgh  at  his  sugges-  of  temper.  He  lingered  at  Nice  till  the  fear 
tion,  and  in  August  or  September  of  this  of  cholera,  which  then  prevailed  on  the  other 
year.  Dr.  Alison,  then  minister  of  York  side  of  the  Apennines,  died  out,  and  then 
Place  Episcopal  Church,  gave  his  blessing  to  pursued  his  progress  to  the  capital  of  Christ- 
their  union.  At  the  same  time  the  artist  endom.  Here  everything  charmed  and  amaz- 
made  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  distinguish-  ed  him.  The  combinations  of  art  and  nature 
ed  men  of  the  northern  metropolis,  including  which  greeted  him  at  every  turn  awakened 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Raeburn,  Peter  Robertson,  feelings  which  the  artist  alone  can  understand; 
Francis  Jeffry,  Adam  Fergusson,  and  others,  and  he  expressed  them  unreservedly,  in  the 
Neither  was  the  excursion  altogether  profit-  language  both  of  wonder  and  sound  criticism, 
less  in  a  professional  point  of  view.  He  in  his  letters  to  Wilkie.  He  next  proceeded 
seems  to  have  meditated  an  attempt  at  de-  to  Naples,  the  glorious  scenery  in  and  around 
lineating  the  show  of  the  king’s  landing,  and  which  supplied  some  admirable  subjects  for 
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had  quitted  his  studio,  and  brought  prices 
which  marked  the  estimation  in  which  the 
patrons  of  art  were  inclined  to  hold  them. 
“The  Scene  near  Subiaco”  was  purchased 
by  Sir  F.  Shuckburgh  for  250  guineas. 

“  Naples ;  young  Lazzaroni  playing  the  game 
of  Arravoglio,”  went  to  John  Baring,  Esq., 
for  200  guineas ;  and  John  Marshall,  Esq., 
purchased  “  Poor  Travelers  at  the  door  of  a 
Capuchin  convent,”  for  a  like  sum. 

From  this  date,  up  to  the  year  1842,  Col¬ 
lins  continued  to  paint  with  equal  industry 
and  success.  Commissions  poured  in  upon 
him  ;  and  his  pictures,  let  the  subjects  be 
what  they  might,  commanded  a  liberal  price. 
In  fact,  the  world  regarded  him  as  that  rnra 
avis  in  terris — a  popular  artist;  and  his 
friends  anticipated  for  him  a  long  and  happy 
career.  But  he  carried  all  the  while  the 
seeds  of  a  fatal  malady  within,  and  an  ex¬ 
amination  by  the  stethoscope  left  no  room  to 
doubt  that  the  heart  was  organically  dis¬ 
eased.  Though  warned  of  the  nature  of  his 
illness,  he  persisted  in  hoping  that  his  medi¬ 
cal  attendants  might  be  mistaken.  He  never, 
therefore,  intermitted  his  labors ;  and  went 
about  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  new 
ideas  and  new  combinations.  By  and  bye 
the  air  of  London  was  pronounced  too  much 
loaded  for  him,  and  he  sought  at  Torquay 
more  room  to  breathe,  as  well  as  a  milder 
atmosphere.  But  nothing  could  arrest  the 
hand  of  fate.  After  years  of  suffering,  borne 
with  exemplary  patience,  the  strong  man 
sank  in  February,  1847,  and  a  spirit  as  pure 
as  ever  animated  the  human  frame  went 
back,  upon  the  wings  of  a  living  faith,  to 
Him  who  gave  it. 

We  have  not  room,  were  it  even  necessary, 
to  enter  into  an  elaborate  criticism  of  the 
genius  and  the  works  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  From  the  hints  which  have  been 
dropped  in  the  course  of  our  narrative,  the 
reader  will  collect  that  w’e  are  not  disposed 
to  place  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  English 
art.  His  conceptions  all  lacked  the  6re  of 
originality  ;  his  execution  was  rather  correct 
than  dazzling,  labored  than  artistically  brih 
liant.  He  had  no  power  of  dealing  with  the 
deeper  passions.  Quiet  grief  he  could  de¬ 
pict,  though  rather  in  its  adjuncts  than  by 
direct  representation ;  and  the  postures  of 
lazy  devotion  are  well  defined  by  him.  But 
he  never  attempted  anything  beyond  this ; 
and  he  was  wise  in  putting  the  restraint 
upon  himself.  His  portraits,  also,  of  which 
he  painted  several,  are  wanting  in  ease ;  and 
though  correct  as  regards  likeness,  scarcely 
satisfy  the  beholder.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
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trees,  boats,  nets,  and  rocks,  are  admirable. 

So  are  his  lights  and  shades,  especially  such 
as  give  their  coloring  to  water ;  and  his  sands 
are  perfect.  Collins  deserved  all  the  suc¬ 
cess,  as  an  artist,  which  he  achieved  ;  but 
not  one  grain  more.  As  a  man  he  may  be  said 
to  have  been  “  an  Israelite  without  guile.” 
There  was  a  deep  religious  feeling  about 
him,  which  manifested  itself  in  every  change  ' 
of  fortune,  and  shed  a  glorious  halo  over  his 
death-bed.  The  son  of  such  a  man  has  just 
cause  of  pride  in  his  paternity  ;  and  we,  and 
the  public  at  large,  are  greatly  his  debtors 
for  the  opportunity  which  he  h.as  given  us 
of  judging  of  the  merits  of  his  father. 

Pass  we  now  to  Mr.  Barham’s  pleasant 
volumes,*  the  life  and  remains  of  one  who 
filled  no  inconsiderable  space  in  the  public 
regard  while  he  lived,  and  is  not  yet  quite 
forgotten.  Mr.  Barham’s  compilation  is  truly 
a  work  of  love.  Whether  or  not  it  will  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  is  quite 
another  matter.  We  hope  that  it  may  ;  and 
shall  do  our  best  to  speak  of  it  in  the  terms 
which  it  seems  to  deserve. 

Theodore  Edward  Hook  was  born  in  Char¬ 
lotte  Street,  Bedford  Square,  on  the  2 2d  of 
September,  1788.  His  father,  the  well- 
known  composer,  over  whose  sonatas  many 
a  gray-haired  dowager  has  wept  long  ago, 
had,  by  his  first  wife,  the  well-known  Miss 
Madden,  two  sons ;  of  whom  the  elder, 
James,  after  receiving  a  liberal  education  at 
Westminster  and  Oxford,  took  holy  orders, 
and  rose  to  be  Dean  of  Worcester.  The 
younger,  whose  ^eccentric  career  we  have 
undertaken  to  follow,  came  into  the  world 
seventeen  years  later  than  the  dean  ;  and 
being  deprived  very  early  of  the  care  of  a 
wise  mother,  enjoyed  none  of  the  advantages 
which  only  a  wise  mother’s  tending  can  en¬ 
sure.  For  James,  not  less  than  Theodore, 
appears  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous.  He  was  witty, 
clever,  and  fond  of  society,  in  which  he  show¬ 
ed  himself  eminently  calculated  to  shine  ; 
but  his  natural  exuberance  of  spirit  being  re¬ 
strained  under  the  judicious  discipline  of 
home,  never  broke  loose  after  the  home  re¬ 
straint  was  removed.  Theodore,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  fun  and  frolic,  was  encour¬ 
aged  from  the  first  dawn  of  his  faculties  to 
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indulge  every  humor  as  it  rose ;  and  can  Neither  was  he  backward  in  indulging  the 


hardly  be  said  in  the  course  of  his  after-life 
to  have  unlearned  the  lesson.  Thus  his  edu¬ 
cation,  using  that  term  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
was  conducted  on  the  most  approved  system 
of  haphazard.  From  a  day-school  in  Soho 
Square,  whence  he  habitually  played  the 
truant,  he  removed  to  the  seminary  of  a 
Doctor  Curtis,  in  Cambridgeshire.  All  that 
we  know  about  him  at  this  stage  is,  that  at 
thirteen  years  of  age  he  had  begun  to  dream 
of  authorship,  and  wrote  a  dramatic  sketch 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  He  next 
passed  to  Harrow,  where  he  learned  no¬ 
thing, — except  to  play  tricks,  some  of  them 
more  mischievous  than  funny.  Finally,  in 
1802,  he  was  withdrawn  from  school  alto¬ 
gether  ;  and  under  the  imperfect  control  of  a 
father  eminently  disqualified  to  be  his  guide, 
applied  himself,  in  his  own  way,  to  the  real 
business  of  life. 


taste  for  melodrama  which  then,  and  for  some 
years  afterward,  prevailed.  Tekeli  and  the 
Siege  o’  St.  Quentin  exhibit  his  powers  of 
dealing  with  barons,  bandits,  and  such  like 
machinery.  Indeed,  his  literary  talent  was 
as  versatile  as  his  conversation  was  sparkling, 
and  his  jokes  exuberant,  and  sometimes  in¬ 
convenient. 

In  1809,  after  the  burning  of  the  two 
patent  theatres,  and  the  coalition  of  the  rival 
companies.  Hook  produced  the  well-known 
afterpiece  of  Killiug  no  Murder,  which  was 
to  be  brought  out  at  the  Lyceum  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  :  Liston  beinp; 
engaged  to  perform  the  part  of  Apollo  Belvi, 
and  Mathews  that  of  Buskin.  It  was  more 
the  custom  then  than  it  is  now  to  "uard,  what 
was  called,  the  morality  of  the  stage.  The 
office  of  licenser,  though  its  duties  were  dis¬ 
charged  by  a  deputy,  was  not  treated  as  a 


The  elder  Mr.  Hook  was,  like  his  sons,  of  sinecure ;  and  Mr.  John  Larpent,  the  deputy- 


very  convivial  habits.  He  lived  much  in  the 
society  of  the  wits  and  humorists  of  his  day ; 
and  finding  Theodore  perfectly  able,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  to  hold  his  own  in  such  so¬ 
ciety,  he  introduced  him  to  his  friends,  by 
whom  the  lad  was  at  once  received  on  a 
footing  of  equality.  Moreover,  the  fticility 
of  writing  cleverly,  which  seemed  to  be  in¬ 
stinctive  in  the  boy,  was  at  once  turned  to 
account.  Mr.  Hook,  senior,  followed  musical 
composition  as  a  professor.  Besides  songs, 
pieces,  and  lessons  for  beginners,  he  wrote 


licenser,  took  offence  at  Hook’s  merciless 
lashing  of  the  Methodists,  and  refused  to 
sanction  the  performance.  Great,  of  course, 
was  the  consternation  at  the  Lyceum,  and 
deep  and  vehement  the  wrath  of  the  young 
author ;  but  the  man  in  power  was  inexora¬ 
ble.  Unless  the  passages  were  left  out 
which  he  had  marked  as  inadmissible,  the 
piece  should  not  be  performed  ;  and  rather 
than  throw  away  the  trouble  which  had  been 
incurred  in  writing  and  getting  it  up,  players 
and  author  yielded.  But  they  had  their 


numberless  operettas, — to  which  his  wife  at  revenge.  Hook  omitted  the  objectionable 
first,  and  by  and  bye  his  eldest  son  James,  passages  verbatim,  yet  contrived  to  make  to 


used  to  contribute  the  words.  But  when 
Mrs.  Hook  died,  and  James  settled  on  his 


them  allusions  so  marked,  that  while  the 
audience  was  convulsed  with  laiifrhter  the 


benefice  in  Hertfordshire,  the  manufacture  of  law  could  reach  none  of  the  speakers  ;  and 


operettas  threatened  to  come  to  a  stand-still ; 
and  probably  would  have  done  so  had  not 
Theodore  undertaken  to  furnish  literary  pabu¬ 
lum  for  the  mill.  He  had  already  tried  his 
hand  in  song,  and  succeeded.  He  now 
wrote  the  words  of  the  Soldier*s  Return, 
and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  established 
himself  as  a  favorite  with  the  public,  besides 


the  effect  was  tlie  greater  that  he  took  care, 
before  the  performance  came  on,  to  publish 
his  little  drama  as  it  had  been  written,  and 
to  garnish  it  with  a  preface.  We  must  con¬ 
fess  that  the  preface  is  not,  according  to  our 
view  of  such  matters,  in  good  taste  ;  and  we 
think  that  Mr.  Barham  would  have  done  as 
well  had  he  refrained  from  reprinting  it. 


pocketing  for  his  share  in  the  copyright  fifty  But  it  served  its  intended  purpose  at  the 


pounds. 


A  triumph  of  this  sort  could  hardly  fail  of  licenser  with  ridicule 


moment,  and  overwhelmed  the  deputy¬ 


fixing  the  line  in  which  the  successful  party 
should  hereafter  follow.  Hook  became  from 
that  hour  the  pet  of  the  green-room,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  leading  actors  of  the 
day.  He  wrote  pieces  in  order  to  bring  into 
notice  the  characteristic  humors  of  Liston  and 
Mathews.  He  gave  scope  to  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  enunciative  powers  of  Bannister,  by 


It  has  been  well  observed  that  “  any  esti¬ 
mate,  drawn  from  his  writings  alone,  of  the 
powers  of  Theodore  Hook,  must  be  fatally 
inadequate  and  erroneous.”  Seldom,  indeed, 
does  it  occur  that  a  youth,  before  he  has 
reached  his  twenty-first  year,  is  able  to  reach 
the  height  of  literarv  eminence  to  which 
Hook  had  already  attained  ;  but  Hook  was 


compiling  for  his  sake  the  Invisible  Girl.  I  better  known,  even  thus  early,  by  his  extra- 
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ordinary  social  abilities  than  by  bis  writings. 
His  wit  never  flagged.  He  was  the  only  veri¬ 
table  English  improvisatore  whom  it  has  been 
our  good  fortune,  at  all  events,  to  encounter. 
His  drollery  knew  no  limits,  and  forced  the 
most  strait  laced  into  convulsions  of  involun¬ 
tary  laughter.  Such  a  man  soon  began  to  be 
sought  out  by  other  associates  than  those  of 
the  sock  and  buskin.  At  first,  indeed,  his 
circle  widened  itself  by  comprehending  unpro¬ 
fessional  gentlemen,  whose  tastes  led  them, 
not  only  to  rejoice  in  the  public  performance 
of  the  drama,  but  to  get  up  private  theatri¬ 
cals  at  home.  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  for 
example,  Mr.  Rolls,  Captain  Codd,  and  others 
of  similar  habits,  eagerly  courted  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  availed  themselves  of  his 
ability,  first  to  write  the  pieces,  and  then  to 
assist  in  the  performance  of  them.  And 
here,  as  well  as  elsewhere — in  other  circles 
where,  later  in  life,  we  have  met  him — Hook 
poured  forth  his  extempore  songs  on  all  sub¬ 
jects,  with  a  facility  and  a  raciness  which  no 
language  can  describe.  Only  get  him  in  the 
humor,  and  seat  him  before  a  piano,  and 
there  needed  but  a  hint,  no  matter  how  bar¬ 
ren,  to  set  him  off  at  score.  No  difficulties 
of  name  or  subject  stayed  him.  Whatever 
the  theme  might  be — an  adventure  at  the 
drawing-room,  a  mishap  in  the  Park,  a 
speech  in  parliament,  a  new  invention  in 
.science — Hook  seized  it  at  once,  and  rhymed 
and  sang  about  it  ad  libitum.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  subject  given  might  be  the  names 
of  the  individuals  of  whom  the  party  con¬ 
sisted,  and  he  invariably  managed  to  bring 
them  aptly  and  cleverly  into  his  verse.  An 
instance  of  this  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Barham, 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of 
before.  A  young  Dane,  of  the  not  very 
manageable  patronymic  of  Rosenagen,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  one  of  a  party  of  whom  it  was 
desired  that  his  muse  should  speak  On 
went  the  improvisatore,  galloping  over  the 
rest  without  pause  or  check ;  till  at  last  the 
trial  came.  It  was  thus  met, — 

Yet  more  of  rny  Muse  is  required — 

Alas  !  I’m  afraid  she  is  done  ; 

No,  no!  like  a  fiddler  that’s  tired, 

I’ll  Rosin-dgain  and  go  on. 

Neither  the  success  which  attended  him  as 
a  dramatist,  nor  his  intimate  association  with 
the  players,  had  the  effect,  which  on  weaker 
minds  they  are  apt  to  have,  of  fixing  Hook’s 
position  in  society.  He  began  by  degrees  to 
imbibe  a  rooted  dislike  to  green-room  diver¬ 
sions  and  the  sharers  in  them,  and  ceased  all 
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at  once  to  be  a  writer  of  melodramas,  farces, 
and  petite  comedies.  At  the  early  age  of 
twenty-one  he  published  his  first  novel.  It 
was  not  very  successful — indeed,  it  did  not 
much  deserve  success  ;  but  there  was  stuff 
in  it  which  he  managed  to  work  up  with  good 
effect  into  his  later  performances.  The  title 
of  this  well-nigh  forgotten  performance  was 
The  Man  of  Sorrow  ;  and  the  interest  of  the 
story  turns  upon  the  endless  mishaps  into 
which  the  hero  is  plunged — sometimes  inar- 
tistically  enough,  but  generally  so  as  to  raise 
a  laugh  at  his  expense.  It  is  curious  to  see 
with  what  eagerness  the  young  novelist  stuffs 
his  pages  with  classical  quotations.  What¬ 
ever  his  memory  seems  to  have  retained  of 
the  fragments  of  Greek  and  Latin  works, 
skimmed  at  Harrow,  are  here  turned  to 
account,  with  a  profusion  that  is  truly  ludi¬ 
crous.  They  are  all,  however,  given  in  a 
tone  of  the  most  perfect  gravity.  It  is  clear 
that  he  himself  believed  that  he  was  com¬ 
manding,  through  them,  the  applause  of  the 
learned. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Hook  entered 
as  a  commoner  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Oxford. 
His  (Ubul  gave  promise  of  no  more  than  was 
realized  in  the  issue  of  it — indeed,  he  had 
well-nigh  stumbled  and  fallen  on  the  very 
threshold, — for  Hook’s  wit  was  often  too 
strong  for  his  judgment,  and  in  the  late  Dr. 
Parsons,  the  vice-chancellor,  he  had  a  some¬ 
what  stern  moralist  to  deal  with.  One  of 
the  preliminary  acts  of  matriculation  is  the 
signing  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  When 
asked  whether  he  was  prepared  to  subscribe. 
Hook’s  answer  was,  “  Oh,  certainly,  sir. 
Forty,  if  you  please,”  Though  his  brother 
the  dean  happened  to  be  a  personal  friend  of 
the  vice-chancellor,  this  light  speech  had 
well-nicrh  excluded  Theodore  from  the  bene- 

O 

fits  of  a  university  career.  And  short  as 
his  course  proved  to  be  (he  did  not  reside 
more  than  two  terras),  the  circumstance 
would  have  been  subject  of  regret,  for  he  re¬ 
tained  to  the  last  a  most  affectionate  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  place,  and  wrote  and  spoke  of  the 
system,  in  spite  of  all  its  short-comings,  re¬ 
spectfully. 

Among  the  associates  with  whom,  on  quit¬ 
ting  Oxford,  Hook  mainly  lived,  was  the 
Rev.  Edward  Cannon,  one  of  the  Prince 
Regent’s  chaplains,  and  the  original  of  the 
clever  sketch,  Godfrey  Moss,  in  the  novel  of 
Maxwell.  This  gentleman,  whom  an  exquisite 
skill  in  music  had  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
George  IV.,  continued  long  enough  in  favor 
to  co-operate  with  the  Marchioness  of  Hert¬ 
ford  and  others  in  winning  for  Hook  the  entree 
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into  Carlton  House.  Here,  though  at  first 
dazzled — what  new  man  is  not  dazzled  by 
associations  with  royalty  ? — Hook  soon  made 
himself  at  ease.  Thoroughly  self-possessed, 
and  at  the  same  time  free  from  the  vulgar 
vice  of  impudence,  he  knew  when  to  hold  his 
hobby  in  hand,  as  well  as  when  to  shake 
loose  the  rein,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
George  IV.,  the  most  fastidious  of  princes, 
appears  to  have  felt  as  kindly  toward  him  as 
he  could  feel  to  any  second  person.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  the  appointment 
of  Treasurer  to  the  Mauritius,  which,  in  1812, 
was  bestowed  upon  Hook,  he  owed  to  the 
personal  good-will  of  the  Prince  Regent ;  and 
the  rumor  assumes  the  greater  appearance  of 
truth  that  no  intimate  friend,  to  whom  his 
unbusiness-like  habits  were  known,  would 
have  ventured  to  recommend  him  to  the 
minister  as  qualified  to  undertake  a  trust  of 
the  kind. 

Hook  had  fallen  in  love  previously  to  this 
turn  in  his  fortunes.  Mr.  Barham  tells  us 
that  the  attachment  was  a  worthy  one ;  and 
regrets,  as  all  must  do  to  whom  the  genuine 
kindness  of  Hook’s  heart  was  known,  that 
circumstances  interfered  to  thwart  it.  Had 
he  married  the  woman  of  his  choice,  and  she 
proved  to  be  such  as  his  biographer  describes, 
the  probability  is  that  the  world  would  have 
lost  nothing  which  there  was  just  reason  to  re¬ 
gret,  while  Hook  himself  would  have  sobered 
down  into  a  respectable  member  of  society. 
But  the  wherewithal  was  wanting  on  both 
sides ;  and  the  lady,  listening  to  her  mother’s 
remonstrances,  agreed  that  the  question  at 
issue  between  inclination  and  duty  should  be 
submitted  to  a  referee.  This  gentleman,  a 
barrister  just  getting  into  good  practice,  de¬ 
cided  against  Hook’s  suit,  and  by  and  bye 
married  the  fair  Merelina  himself. 

In  spite  of  his  powers  of  disguising  them. 
Hook’s  feelings  were  both  deep  and  keen. 
His  disappointment  in  the  present  case  seems 
to  have  cast  a  shadow  over  the  remainder  of 
his  life  :  at  least  it  is  frequently  alluded  to  in 
his  diary,  one  of  the  most  melancholy  records 
of  time  and  talent  misspent  that  ever  came 
under  our  observation.  But  he  was  too 
manly  to  sink  under  personal  sorrow ;  and 
first  in  the  vortex  of  London  society,  and 
by  and  bye,  amid  the  preparations  for  enter¬ 
ing  upon  his  treasurership  at  Mauritius,  the 
bitterness  of  mortification  subsided.  Poor 
fellow !  the  treasurership,  which  many  a 
hanger-on  grudged  him  sorely,  instead  of 
leading  to  independence,  and  perhaps  to  still 
higher  things,  proved  the  immediate  cause  of 
all  his  future  difiiculties.  Hook  was  in  em- 
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ban'assed  circumstances  when  the  appoint¬ 
ment  came.  It  is  not  very  easy  for  men  who 
live  by  their  \yits,  especially  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  of  a  convivial  turn,  and  are  court¬ 
ed  and  caressed  by  the  wealthy,  to  avoid 
falling  into  embarrassments ;  and  the  same 
habits  which  had  involved  him  at  home,  hin¬ 
dered  him  from  economizingr  abroad.  He 
became  at  once  the  life  and  soul  of  all  the 
gayeties  in  the  island ;  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  pushed  his  love  of  fun  to  the  very 
extreme  verge  of  propriety.  The  following 
specimen  may  serve  to  show  that  in  his  pleas¬ 
antries  he  was  at  least  no  respecter  of  per¬ 
sons  : 

“It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  dinner 
given  at  the  Government-house,  and  at  which 
the  governor  himself,  confined  by  ill-health  to  his 
country  residence,  was  unable  to  be  present.  The 
officer  next  in  rank  was,  therefore,  called  upon 
to  preside ;  but  whether  from  the  soup,  or  the 
fish,  or  the  cucumber,  if  there  happened  to  be 
any,  disagreeing  with  him,  or  from  whatever 
cause,  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  banquet  at  an 
early  hour,  and  was  conveyed,  utterly  incapable 
of  either  giving  or  receiving  any  command,  to  his 
quarters.  The  task  of  occupying  the  chair  and 
giving  the  usual  toasts  now  devolved  upon  Hook; 
and  as  each  separate  health  was  given  and  duly 
signalized,  it  was  responded  to  by  an  immediate 
salute  from  a  battery  in  the  square  below,  accord¬ 
ing  to  special  order.  The  appointed  list  having 
been  gone  through,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
company  departed  ;  but  the  chairman,  so  far  from 
showing  any  disposition  to  quit  his  post,  begged 
gentlemen  ‘  to  fill  their  glasses,  and  drink  a  bum¬ 
per  to  that  gallant  and  distinguished  officer.  Cap¬ 
tain  Dobbs.’  Up  went  the  signal ;  bang,  bang, 
roared  the  artillery.  Lieutenant  Hobbs  and 
Ensign  Snobbs  had  like  honors  awarded  them. 
Quick  as  the  guns  could  be  reloaded,  up  again 
went  the  signal,  and  off  went  his  majesty’s  tv/enty- 
four-pounders  to  the  honor,  successively,  of  every 
individual  present.  Such  a  bombardment  had  not 
been  heard  since  the  capture  of  the  island ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  noisy  compliment  had  been  paid 
to  cook  and  scullion,  who  were  summoned  from 
the  kitchen  to  return  thanks  in  person,  and  the 
powder  as  well  as  the  patience  of  the  exhausted 
gunners  was  expended,  that  the  firing  ceased.” 

Hook  enjoyed  at  this  time  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  governor.  Sir.  II.  J.  Far- 
quhar,  with  whom  he  was,  by  the  female 
line,  connected.  A  change,  by  and  bye,  oc¬ 
curred,  of  which  he  soon  experienced  the 
consequences.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  re¬ 
peat  the  well-known  tale  of  his  Complaint  in 
the  Chest.  Occasion  arose  in  the  spring  of 
1818  to  investigate  the  public  accounts  of 
the  local  treasury.  They  had  been  passed, 
with  the  customary  forms,  in  Nov.,  1817, 
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and  their  correctness  vouched  for  by  the  pro¬ 
per  authorities;  but  now  a  re-examination 
being  instituted,  under  circumstances  of  a 
very  peculiar  nature,  a  deficiency  was  de¬ 
clared  against  the  treasurer  of  not  less  than 
62,177  dollars.  Hook  always  protested, 
and  the  weight  of  probability  is  in  favor  of 
his  protest,  that  there  was  no  real  deficiency 
whatever ;  but  that  the  balance  against  him 
was  owing  to  the  culpable  neglect  of  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  in  failing  to  make  the  proper  en¬ 
tries  when  sums  of  money  were  paid  away. 
It  is  clear,  too,  from  the  conduct  of  the  home 
Government,  that  they  laid  no  heavier  sin  to 
his  charge  than  excessive  carelessness.  But 
he  had  made  an  enemy  of  the  new  governor, 
Major-general  Hall.  Arrested,  thrown  into 
a  dungeon  without  so  much  as  a  change  of 
linen  being  allowed,  he  was  ultimately  put 
on  board  ship,  and  arrived  under  a  military 
guard  at  Portsmouth,  to  be  set  at  liberty  the 
moment  he  touched  the  soil.  For  the  merits 
of  the  case  had  been  carefully  sifted  by  the 
highest  law  authorities  ;  and  they  pronounced 
that  it  furnished  no  ground  for  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  nor,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  for  the 
severities  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 

Though  acquitted  of  criminal  practices. 
Hook  was  brought  in  a  debtor  to  the  public, 
first  of  £15,000,  and  by  and  bye,  after  a 
more  careful  examination  of  the  accounts,  of 
£7000.  He  asserted  throughout  that  he 
owed  nothing.  He  was,  however,  in  the  end 
arrested  at  the  suit  of  the  Crown,  and  con¬ 
fined  during  eight  months  in  a  sponging- 
house,  and  upward  of  a  year  in  the  King’s 
Bench.  It  was  then  decided  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  go  at  large,  though  still 
held  liable  for  the  debt,  and  required  to  dis¬ 
charge  it  whenever  he  should  be  able.  He 
never  made  any  serious  attempt  to  discharge 
it;  indeed  he  declined,  in  1823,  the  generous 
offer  of  four  of  his  friends  to  pay  it  for  him. 
Nevertheless,  the  consciousness  that  he  went 
'  at  large  only  on  sufferance,  and  that  a  vin¬ 
dictive  government  could  at  any  time  crush 
him,  lay  like  a  load  upon  his  energies.  Far 
be  from  us  the  attempt  to  justify  the  reck¬ 
lessness  of  Hook’s  future  career.  It  can¬ 
not  be  defended  for  a  moment,  because  the 
line  of  honor  runs  with  such  an  even  course 
that  he  who  swerves  from  it  must  swerve 
willfully.  But  this  much  may  be  urged  in 
palliation  of  his  excesses.  He  believed  him¬ 
self  to  be  unjustly  dealt  with,  and,  despair¬ 
ing  of  ever  being  able  to  pay  the  debt  which 
government  claimed,  he  grew  careless’of  his 
own  expenditure,  and  treated  the  idea  of 
economizing  as  an  absurdity. 


For  a  brief  space  after  his  leturn  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Hook  lived  in  comparative  retirement. 
He  took  a  small  lodging  in  Somers  Town, 
where,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  formed  an  illicit 
connection  with  a  female  servant,  and  be¬ 
came  the  father  of  a  large  family,  whom  he 
could  never  hope  to  introduce  into  society. 
Here  only  some  of  his  old  friends  used  to 
visit  him, —  Mathews,  Tom  Hill,  Terry,  and  a  - 
few  others.  But  Hook’s  talents  were  not  of 
an  order  to  be  long  buried  in  a  napkin.  He 
was,  both  constitutionally  and  on  conviction, 
a  Tory  ;  so  that  when  party  spirit  began  to 
run  high,  and  the  affair  of  Queen  Caroline 
stirred  the  country  from  end  to  end,  he  could 
not  but  throw  himself  heartily  into  the  con¬ 
test.  One  of  his  first  sfjuibs,  entitled  Tenta- 
men ;  or,  an  l^ssay  toward  the  History  of 
Whittington,  some  time  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don,  by  Dr.  Vicissimus  Blenkinsop,  told  tre¬ 
mendously.  It  went  through  two  or  three 
editions  in  as  many  months ;  but  as  Hook, 
for  obvious  reasons  (his  case  was  then  sub 
jiidice),  kept  his  own  secret,  nobody  sus¬ 
pected  him  of  the  authorship.  Other  pam¬ 
phlets  and  Jeux  d'^esprils  followed,  most  of 
them  with  equal  success ;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1820  he,  with  his  friend  Terrv,  started  a 
periodical  called  The  Arcadian.  It  expired 
with  the  second  number ;  yet  there  were 
some  capital  hits  in  it. 

Of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  John  Bull 
newspaper  why  should  we  speak?  Few  of 
our  readers  can  fail,  either  themselves  to  re¬ 
member,  or  to  have  heard  from  their  fathers, 
the  electrical  sensation  which  the  appearance 
of  its  first  numbej*s  produced.  The  Bran- 
denburgh  House  faction  melted  beneath  its 
unsparing  ridicule  ;  and  the  gifted  editor,  his 
secret  gradually  oozing  out,  became  once 
more  one  of  the  chief  lions  about  town.  No¬ 
body  talked  any  more  of  Mauritius  defalca¬ 
tions.  The  tables  of  the  great  and  the  ac¬ 
complished  were  spread  for  him,  and  Hook 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  vortex 
of  fashionable  life.  Alas,  poor  Hook  !  His 
share  in  the  John  Bull  realized  at  this  time 
£2000  a  year,  and  he  acted  as  if  twice  that 
amount  had  been  secured  to  him  in  perpe¬ 
tuity.  There  was  no  avoiding  the  natural 
result.  Instead  of  paying  off  old  debts.  Hook 
moved  into  a  large  house  in  Cleveland  Row, 
and  furnishing  it  luxuriously,  contracted  new 
ones,  under  the  pressure  of  which,  and  of  the 
unremitting  drudgery  which  the  necessities 
of  each  day  and  hour  rendered  indispensable, 
he  ultimately  sank. 

Hook  seems  to  have  been  impatient,  at 
every  stage  in  his  career,  of  continuous  exer- 
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tion.  Even  when  John  Bull  was  in  the  zenith 
of  its  popularity  he  persisted  in  devising  and 
beginning  fifty  other  schemes,  not  one  of 
which  answered  its  purpose.  Hence,  after 
four  years,  we  find  him  reduced  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  niere  salaried  editor,  and  striving, 
by  novel-writing,  to  supply  the  void  thereby 
occasioned  in  his  finances.  In  1824  appear¬ 
ed  the  first  series  of  Sayings  and  Doings, 
which  was  received  with  unbounded  favor, 
and  led  the  way  to  so  many  productions  of 
the  same  sort  that  we  cannot  underUkc  to 
give  even  their  titles.  They  were  all  written 
currente  calamo,  and  had  all  merits  peculiarly 
their  own.  But  the  public  began  to  weary 
of  the  silver-fork  school,  as  it  wearies  of 
everything ;  and  the  money  value  of  Hook’s 
copyrights  declined  from  £1500  to  £500, 
and  £300.  Upon  this  he  undertook  the 
management  of  Colburn'* s  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  which  he  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
bringing  out  some  of  his  later  performances. 
But  magazine,  newspaper,  and  an  occasional 
book,  all  failed  to  supply  the  drain  which 
habits  such  as  his  created.  For  it  is  idle  to 
think  of  concealing  truth  ;  Hook  hfid  by  this 
time  given  himself  up  to  the  love  of  play, 
which  he  indulged  in  a  profound  ignorance 
of  all  the  principles  of  gambling,  and  soon 
brought  matters  to  a  climax.  We  have  no 
heart  to  go  into  detail  respecting  these  things  ; 
enough  it  is  to  state,  that  health,  hope,  and 
energy  all  gave  way,  and  that,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-three.  Hook  died  of  utter  exhaustion. 

We  have  not  w'ritten  this  much  without 
serious  misgivings.  The  subject,  however 
inviting,  was  so  thoroughly  exhausted  by  the 
Quarterly  Review,  that  Mr.  Barham’s  present 
attempt  to  reawaken  dormant  interest  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  a  bold  one.  Still  we  are 
not  sorry  that  it  has  been  made.  There  may 
be  little  in  these  volumes  which  shall  appear 
new  to  the  present  generation.  But  genera¬ 
tions  soon  pass,  and  unless  the  record  of  the 
lives  of  men  who  have  contributed  in  any 
way  to  shape  or  mould  the  tastes  of  their 
contemporaries  be  taken  care  of,  the  w'orld 
soon  ceases  to  be  either  guided  or  warned  by 
them.  The  impress  made  upon  society  by 
Hook’s  conversation  and  writings  was,  to  be 
sure,  very  superficial  at  the  best.  In  regard 
to  the  former  he  was  a  mere  comedian  on 
the  stage  of  life,  who  played  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  others,  and  w’as  applauded  for  his 
performances.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  as  he 
rarely  sought  to  penetiate  below  the  surface 
of  things,  so  his  lessons,  though  they  might 
possibly  help  to  reform  men’s  manners,  could 
exercise  no  influence  over  their  moral  natures. 


But  Hook  himself,  as  here  delineated,  stands 
forth  like  a  beacon  and  a  warning,  which  all 
who  run  may  read.  True,  the  luminary  of 
the  (Quarterly  Review  is  at  once  more  graphic 
and  more  terrible.  But  they  to  whom  it  is 
best  calculated  to  be  useful  will  soon  be  un¬ 
able  to  find  it ;  whereas  Mr.  Barham’s  little 
work  stands  by  itself,  and  is  at  least  accessi¬ 
ble.  We  wish  that  it  had  been  more  skillful¬ 
ly  worked  up ;  but  as  it  is,  we  are  glad  to 
afford  to  it  a  place  in  our  library. 

The  character  of  Theodore  Hook  does  not 
offer  a  more  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Wil- 
ham  Collins  than  is  presented  to  both  by  the 
moral  and  intellectual  conformation  of  the 
distinguished  individual  whom  we  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  notice.  For  Mr.  Jones’s  Recollections 
of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey*  is  the  ne.\t  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  which  comes  to  hand,  and  a 
very  pleasant  volume  of  light  and  easy  gos¬ 
sip  w’e  find  it. 

Francis  Chantrey,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
yeoman,  was  born  at  Norton  in  Derbyshire, 
not  far  from  Sheffield,  in  1782.  His  father 
dying  when  he  was  eight  years  of  .age,  and 
his  mother  soon  afterward  marrying  a  second 
husband,  the  future  sculptor  seems  to  have 
been  a  good  deal  neglected  in  his  youth  ; 
indeed,  he  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year  ere 
any  plans  were  formed  for  launching  him  in 
life  ;  and  even  then  his  friends  chose  so  loose¬ 
ly  for  him,  that  accident,  rather  than  design 
on  their  parts,  may  be  said  to  have  deter¬ 
mined  bis  career.  We  have  heard  that  the 
memories  of  these  early  days  were  so  exceed¬ 
ingly  irksome  to  Chantrey,  tliat  he  could 
never  speak  of  second  marriages  except  in 
terms  of  reprobation.  And  the  clause  in 
his  will  which  restricted  his  wddow  from  mar¬ 
rying  again,  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
larger  portion  of  her  fortune,  has  been  at¬ 
tributed,  not  we  think  unreasonably,  to  this 
deep-rooted  prejudice.  Be  this,  however,  a.s 
it  may,  the  scheme  which  his  step-father  had 
formed  for  him  proved  so  distasteful,  that  the 
young  man  refused  to  act  upon  it.  He  had 
no  fancy  for  the  law  ;  he  had  a  decided  genius 
for  the  arts ;  and  at  his  own  request,  instead 
of  being  articled  to  an  attorney,  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  carver. 

Mr.  Jones  passes  lightly  over  this  stage  in 
the  great  sculptor’s  career.  We  are  surpris¬ 
ed  at  this  circumstance,  because  Chantrey, 
when  he  could  be  got  to  speak  about  himself 


*  Recollections  of  the  Life,  Practice,  and  Opin¬ 
ions  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  R.A.  By  George 
Jones,  R.A.  London:  Moxon.  1849. 
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at  all,  used  to  describe  with  great  humor  the 
process  of  mind  which  led  him  to  select  the 
profession  in  which  he  rose  to  such  dignihed 
eminence.  Many  a  pound  of  butter,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  moulded  itself  under  his  plastic  hands 
into  the  foi  ms  of  objects  which  took  his  fan¬ 
cy  as  he  passed  to  and  fro  in  childhood  from 
his  mother’s  dairy  to  the  nearest  market 
town  ;  and  many  an  hour  stolen  from  sleep 
was  dedicated  to  modeling,  after  maturer 
years  had  convinced  him  of  the  superiority 
of  clay  over  butter,  and  morsels  of  candle 
could  be  conveyed  with  safety  to  his  garret 
in  the  farm-house.  Finally,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  follow  the 
law,  he  protested  against  the  arrangement. 

“  I  would  rather  carve  mirror-frames  for  Mr. 
Ramsay  in  Sheffield,”  was  his  answer.  And 
to  the  carver  he  was  accordingly  bound, 
though  not  till  after  he  had  borne  his  part  in 
every  species  of  agricultural  toil, — from  the 
picking  of  stones  to  the  guidance  of  a  plough ; 
and  from  the  mowing  of  grass  to  the  thresh- 
iiiir  of  corn. 

Mr.  Raphael  Smith,  at  that  time  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  draftsman  in  crayons,  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  Chantrey’s  master.  He  used, 
indeed,  to  sketch  designs  for  Mr.  Ramsay  ; 
and  so  deep  an  impression  did  his  skill  make 
on  the  mind  of  the  enthusiastic  apprentice, 
that  nothing  would  serve  the  latter  except  to 
become  draftsman  in  like  manner.  Nor  did 
Chantrey  err  in  assuming  that  Nature  had 
given  him  the  power  which  he  now  yearned 
to  exercise.  Doubtless  there  was  little  of 
the  creative  faculty  in  him,  whether  with  the 
pencil  or  the  chisel.  But  simple  forms  he 
could  delineate  beautifully ;  and  his  grouping, 
when  he  did  group,  exhibited  much,  either  of 
pathos  or  of  humor,  according  to  the  subject. 
We  have  now  lying  before  us  Richard  Penn’s 
charming  Hints  to  Anglers,  with  its  exquisite 
pictorial  illustrations ;  and  as  the  best  of  the 
latter  were  contributed  by  Chantrey,  there 
needs  no  further  evidence  to  prove  that, 
though  suffered  in  a  great  measure  to  lie  dor¬ 
mant,  the  fire  of  the  painter  wms  in  his  heart 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career. 

Chantrey  worked  through  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  till  he  arrived  within  six  months  of  its 
conclusion.  His  impatience  could  be  restrain¬ 
ed  no  longer.  He  had  grown  weary  of  wood¬ 
engraving,  and  having  made  one  or  two  es¬ 
says  as  a  portrait-painter,  which,  in  Sheffield 
at  least,  commanded  respect,  he  determined 
to  buy  off  the  residue  of  his  indentures,  and 
to  set  up  on  his  own  account.  It  cost  him 
all  his  little  fortune  (fifty  pounds)  to  secure 
those  six  months  of  premature  independence. 


yet  he  parted  with  the  money  unrepiningly. 
And  so  industrious  was  he,  and  so  successful, 
too,  that  he  soon  had  laid  a  good  many 
friends  and  acquaintances  under  contribution. 
His  charge  for  a  half-length  portrait  was  very 
moderate, — only  five  guineas.  Yet  such  was 
his  diligence  that  he  found  himself  ere  long 
in  possession  of  what  he  regarded  as  a  hand¬ 
some  sum;  and  having  added  to  it  by  bor¬ 
rowing  a  little,  he  set  off  for  London,  there 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  great  game  of  life. 

The  leading  trait  in  Chantrey’s  character 
was  honorable  prudence.  Burning  as  he  did 
to  achieve  celebrity,  he  still  possessed  such 
absolute  control  over  himself,  that  he  first 
took  steps  to  ensure  the  means  of  living,  and 
then  looked  about  for  the  opportunity  of  liv¬ 
ing  to  a  purpose.  He  accordingly  sought 
for,  and  found,  employment  as  an  assistant  car¬ 
ver  in  wood ;  and  the  art  being  more  in 
vogue  in  those  days  than  it  is  now,  he  seems 
to  have  done  tolerably  well  in  it.  Among 
other  patrons  he  worked  for  Mr.  Hope, 
whose  taste  in  this  species  of  sculpture  was 
extremely  classical ;  and  Mr.  Rogers,  too,  the 
well-known  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Mem¬ 
ory,  became  one  of  his  customers.  With 
Mr.  Rogers  Chantrey  lived  in  after  days  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendly  intercourse ;  and 
the  piece  of  carving  of  which  the  poet 
made  himself  master,  and  which  was  the 
means  of  bringing  these  two  remarkable  men 
to  know  and  rightly  appreciate  one  another, 
is  still  preserved  and  shown  with  honest  pride 
in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  its  owner. 

The  career  of  Chantrey  was  from  the  out¬ 
set  so  completely  marked  out  by  good  sense, 
and  followed  up  so  successfully,  that  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  life  merges  at  once  into  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  his  works.  A  severe  fever  had,  in¬ 
deed,  well-nigh  cut  him  off  in  the  dawn  of 
his  fame.  It  robbed  him  of  his  hair,  which 
never  grew  again,  so  that  he  continued  bald 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  But,  except  in  this 
instance,  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  ever  put 
to  it,  in  regard  to  difficulties  of  any  kind,  or 
forced  to  swim,  faint  and  weary,  against  the 
current.  Not  that  Chantrey  was  without  his 
difficulties : — 

“  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  ever  in  danger  of  starv¬ 
ing  (we  quote  from  memory  what  he  has  said  in 
our  own  hearing),  but  I  have  often  wondered  how  I 
got  through  the  month  that  was  past,  and  was 
still  more  at  a  loss  to  gtiess  how  I  should  scramble 
over  the  month  that  was  coming.  Even  after  I 
left  off  chopping  sticks  and  took  to  chopping 
stones  and  marble,  I  lived  in  a  garret,  and  was  so 
poor  that  I  could  not  afford  more  than  one  candle 
to  work  with  at  night.  In  those  days  I  used  to 
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wear  a  paper  cap,  and  many  a  time  have  I  stuck 
tlie  candle  in  the  top  of  it  that  the  light  might 
move  with  me  as  I  moved.” 

Having  carved  wood  till  he  had  established 
a  character  in  that  line,  Chantrey  resumed 
the  profession  of  a  portrait-painter ;  and  re¬ 
lieved  the  sameness  of  the  vocation  by  mod¬ 
eling  in  clay,  and  occasionally  working  up 
his  models  in  more  durable  materials.  The 
first  of  these,  which  eatablished  his  fame, 
was  a  head  of  Satan,  which  appeared  in  the 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1808. 
It  was  greatly  admired  by  the  best  judges, 
and  led  to  his  receiving  a  commission  to  erect 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Wilkinson,  vicar  of  Sheffield  and  prebendary 
of  Ripon.  This  was  followed  by  an  order  to 
complete  for  Greenwich  Hospital  colossal 
busts  of  Admirals  Duncan,  Howe,  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  and  Nelson.  His  boat  was  now  upon 
the  stream.  Hitherto  his  modeling  had 
gained  him  nothing — he  lived  from  the  prof¬ 
its  of  his  pencil  and  his  graving  tools ;  he 
now  worked  by  commission  on  a  bust  of 
Horne  Tooke,  and  was  forthwith  engaged  in 
other  quarters  on  his  own  terms.  His  prices 
rose  from  80,  to  100,  130,  150,  and  200 
guineas ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  ninth 
year  as  a  recognized  sculptor  he  had  engage¬ 
ments  on  hand  to  the  money  value  of 
£12,000. 

In  1811  Chantrey  married.  His  bride, 
who  was  also  his  cousin-german,  brought 
him  £10,000,  which  he  at  once  laid  out  in 
clearing  off  old  scores,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  a  house  and  studio,  and  marble  whereon 
to  labor.  His  house  in  Eccleston  Street  soon 
became  the  home  of  a  cheerful  and  unbounded 
hospitality.  His  studio  was  frequented  by 
all  the  lovers  of  art  who,  whether  English¬ 
men  or  foreigners,  visited  London.  He  mixed 
largely  in  society,  and  by  his  quiet  humor 
and  unaffected  modesty  made  himself  a  uni¬ 
versal  favorite.  He  always  spoke  of  Horne 
Tooke  with  gratitude,  as  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  judicious  friends  whom  he  ever  en¬ 
countered.  For  Tooke,  as  he  was  the  first  to 
take  him  up,  so  he  naturally  established  a 
powerful  influence  over  him,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Chantrey’s  showing,  was  never  exer¬ 
cised  except  for  good.  “  If  you  wish  to 
thrive,  and  to  stand  well  in  the  world,”  said 
the  eccentric  philosopher,  “  take  care  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  a  leaning  toward  any 
party  in  politics.  And  to  convince  society 
that  you  are  free  in  this  respect,  go  forthwith 
and  get  some  known  men  of  opposite  opinions 
from  mine  to  sit  to  you  for  their  portraits.” 


The  counsel  thus  quaintly  given  Chantrey 
never  forgot.  He  acted  up  to  it  in  every 
situation  into  which  he  was  thrown,  and  not 
unfrequently  had  the  good  luck  to  put  a  stop, 
by  his  quiet  method  of  evading  questions,  to 
arguments  which  might  have  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  those  who  took  part  in  them. 
One  of  these  happy  displays  of  indifferentism 
Mr.  Jones  has  recorded, — concealing,  how¬ 
ever,  in  our  opinion  most  needlessly,  the 
name  of  the  chief  actor  in  the  scene. 

Chantrey  (says  he)  dining  one  day  with  a  large 
party,  where  a  royal  personage,  fond  of  being 
thought  free  in  more  than  political  opinions,  was 
talking  in  his  jocose  tone  of  the  religious  princi¬ 
ples  entertained  by  various  men,  and  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  sects  into  which  they  were  divided,  his  eye 
happening  to  catch  that  of  Chantrey,  he  said, 

‘  VVhat  do  you  think  about  all  this,  Mr.  Chantrey, 
and  of  what  sect  shall  we  call  you?’  ‘Why, 
sir,’  said  Chantrey,  ‘  when  I  lived  in  the  north 
my  friends  used  to  call  me  Derbyshire.’  ” 

This  was  clever,  and  it  raised  a  laugh  ;  but 
why  should  Mr.  Jones  hesitate  to  state  that 
the  late  Duke  of  Sussex  was  the  royal  per¬ 
sonage  meant,  or  that  the  dinner  took  place 
at  Holland  House  ? 

Chantrey  twice  visited  the  Continent ;  first 
in  1815,  when  he  spent  a  short  time  in  Paris, 
and  afterward  in  1819,  when  he  traveled 
through  Italy,  and  lingered  for  a  while  in 
Rome.  In  this  place  he  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Thorwalsden  and  Canova,  with  the 
latter  of  whom  he  had  previously  corres¬ 
ponded.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
much  to  the  illustrious  Dane.  Canova  lived 
more  in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  Chantrey 
dearly  loved  society,  in  which,  though  after 
a  peculiar  fashion,  he  shone.  And  to  this 
cause  may  be  attributed  his  comparative 
neglect  of  one  whose  genius  undoubtedly 
bore  a  closer  resemblance  to  his  own  than 
that  of  the  highly  polished  and  elegant 
Italian. 

Visiting  at  the  country-houses  of  the  no¬ 
blest  in  the  land,  and  exchanging  with  them 
civilities  in  due  season,  Chantrey  chose  his 
friends  chiefly  from  among  the  painters, 
poets,  sculptors,  and  men  of  literature  of  the 
age,  though  he  freely  extended  his  regards 
to  all  who  had  in  them  qualities  calculated 
to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  joyous  and 
the  good.  He  was  a  great  sportsman.  His 
shooting  was  generally  successful :  his  feat 
at  Holkbam  is  too  well  known  to  demand  a 
record  here.  Two  woodcocks,  slain  by  one 
of  his  barrels  in  the  flesh,  became  immortal¬ 
ized  in  marble  by  his  chisel,  and  are  now  to 
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be  seen  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Leicester,  to 
whose  father  the  sculptor  presented  them. 
His  fishing,  if  not  quite  so  skillfully  managed, 
was  prosecuted  with  almost  more  of  zeal. 
Perhaps  few  men  in  England  could  boast  of 
a  more  e.xtensive  stock  of  rods  and  tackle, 
and  of  the  Houghton  Club  he  was  at  once 
the  ornament  and  the  delight. 

These  healthful,  and  at  the  same  time  im¬ 
proving  relaxations,  Chantrey  could  afford  to 
indulge  in  at  will ;  for  the  tide  of  success 
never  to  the  end  of  his  days  turned  against 
him.  Each  new  work,  if  it  did  not  surpass, 
fully  sustained  the  credit  of  its  predecessors, 
and  more  and  more  gave  him  a  command 
over  the  world.  But,  perhaps,  to  none  of 
them  was  he  so  much  indebted  as  to  the  ex¬ 
quisite  monument,  now  laid  up  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  whereon  two  children  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  sleeping — a  sleep  which  the  spec¬ 
tator  sees  at  once  will  never  be  broken.  It 
was  executed  in  the  year  1817,  long  after 
his  statue  of  George  HI.  had  adorned  the 
Council-chamber  at  Guildhall,  and  at  once 
raised  him  to  the  highest  eminence  in  his 
profession.  Commissions  thenceforth  poured 
in  upon  him  more  rapidly  than  he  could  find 
time  to  attend  to  them.  And  if,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence,  he  here  and  there  repeated 
himself,  the  circumstance  is  as  little  to  be 
wondered  at,  as,  perhaps,  it  ought  in  reality 
to  be  deplored.  We  confess,  indeed,  that  to 
our  mind,  Chantrey ’s  horses  are  all  of  them 
failures.  We  are  of  opinion,  too,  that  his 
desire  to  strike  out  a  line  different  from  that 
pursued  by  others  led  to  the  failure.  For, 
in  point  both  of  anatomy  and  character,  the 
faults  to  be  found  with  the  one  steed  which 
he  employed  to  carry  Sir  Thomas  Munro, 
George  IV.,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  are 
neither  numerous  nor  striking.  But  as  it  is 
not  in  a  state  of  repose  that  the  living  horse 
is  anywhere  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
so  to  create  a  sentiment  by  transferring  the 
inert  mass  to  marble  or  to  bronze  seems  to 
be  a  very  aimless  effort.  Chantrey  is  less 
unfortunate,  doubtless,  than  Westmacott ; 
but  for  these  things  we  cannot  praise  him. 

Thus  blessed  by  fortune  and  surrounded 
by  troops  of  friends,  Chantrey  passed  through 
life.  He  deserved  all  the  good  that  befell 
him.  He  was  generous,  charitable,  given  to 
hospitality,  endowed  with  a  warm  heart,  and 
ever  ready  to  act  on  its  suggestions.  He 
had  a  great  deal  of  humor,  with  much  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character,  which  those  who 
knew  him  only  a  little  were  apt  to  mistake 
for  rudeness.  On  one  occasion,  while  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  sat  to  him  for  a  bust,  he 


took  the  liberty  of  observing,  that  so  long  a® 
his  royal  highness  persisted  in  wearing  mous" 
tachios  and  a  beard  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  do  justice  to  the  mouth  and  chin. 
The  duke,  who  had  a  habit  of  swearing  gro¬ 
tesquely,  uttered  one  of  his  queer  oaths,  and 
declared,  “  The  beard  shall  go  with  me  to 
the  grave.”  “  Very  well,  sir,”  replied  Chan¬ 
trey,  repeating  the  oath  verbatim,  “  then  I 
can’t  model  your  royal  highness’s  face.” 
The  sally  was  greeted  with  a  hearty  laugh, 
and  next  day  the  duke  sat  to  him  clean 
shaven. 

Chantrey ’s  health,  which  had  been  robust 
up  to  the  year  1839,  began  to  exhibit  symp¬ 
toms  of  failing.  We  remember  perfectly  his 
expressing  in  the  winter  of  that  year  a  con¬ 
viction  that  his  race  would  not  last  much 
longer  ;  yet  he  continued,  for  the  most  part, 
to  be  as  cheerful  as  ever,  though,  by  fits  and 
starts,  physical  weakness  manifestly  over¬ 
came  him.  The  commission  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  to  execute  his  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  seemed  in  some  sort  to 
revive  him.  But  he  gradually  sank  under 
the  malady — ossification,  we  believe,  of  the 
great  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  and  died  on  the 
25th  of  November,  1841,  with  the  appalling 
absence  of  immediate  warning  which  usually 
characterizes  the  issue  of  such  cases.  As  he 
had  been  an  untiring  friend  to  art  in  his  life¬ 
time,  so  at  his  death  he  became  its  most 
munificent  patron.  The  whole  of  his  savings, 
upward  of  £100,000,  he  bequeathed,  in 
usufruct,  to  his  widow.  Lady  Chantrey,  and 
directed  that  after  her  demise  it  should  be 
employed  in  fostering  the  growth  of  art  in 
these  kingdoms. 

Referring  the  reader  who  may  be  desirous 
of  following  up  this  subject  to  Mr.  Jones’s 
agreeable  volume,  we  turn  next  to  Memoirs 
of  David  Scott,  R.S.A.,  by  his  brother, 
William  Scott.* 

This  is  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  pre¬ 
tension,  and  results,  as  works  of  the  kind 
generally  do,  in  disappointment.  Its  style 
is  greatly  against  it.  The  biographer  assures 
us  that  its  production  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
labor  of  love,  and  craves  our  indulgence  should 
“  some  particulars  of  trifling  importance  to  the 
public  be  found  in  its  pages.”  But  it  is  not 
of  this  that  we  complain.  A  faithful  biog- 


*  Memoir  of  David  Scott,  R.S.A.;  containing  his 
Journal  in  Italy,  Notes  on  Art,  and  other  Papers. 
By  William  B.  Scott.  Edinburgh:  Black  and  Co. 
1860. 
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rapher  can  hardly  avoid  giving  many  details 
of  his  hero  which  are  little  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  what  is  called  “  interest  ”  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  immediate  friends.  We  do  not 
object  to  that,  because  in  such  touches  the 
peculiarities  of  the  man’s  character  are  most 
likely  to  be  shown.  But  we  do  object  to 
the  whole  process  of  biographizing  in  the 
style  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  especially  de¬ 
nounce,  abhor,  and  repudiate  an  affectation 
of  mysticism  where  mysticism  is  entirely  out 
of  place.  What  will  our  readers  say  of  the 
following  sentences,  wherewith  Mr.  Scott 
leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  what  he  calls 
the  Early  Boyhood  of  his  brother  ?  He 
has  chosen  for  a  motto  to  his  chapter  or 
letter  (for  the  book  is  made  up  of  a  series 
of  letters,  addressed  we  are  not  told  to 
whom)  a  sentence  from  the  Dichtunp  und 
Wahrheit,  which  is  thus  rendered, — “  Who 
is  able  to  speak  worthily  of  the  feelings  of 
childhood?  If  children  grew  up  according 
to  early  indications,  we  should  have  nothing 
but  geniuses  ”  And  then  proceeds  to  say, — 

“  After  looking  about  for  a  motto,  this  is  the 
best  we  can  find,  and  it  is  only  partly  true.  In 
one  point  of  view,  indeed,  it  is  wholly  false.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  children  are  wiser  than  we  take  them 
for.  Even  youth  is  little  more  than  a  recipient, 
although  then  the  mould  is  beginning  to  harden 
and  to  impress  its  form  on  the  matter  received. 
The  wide-open  eyes  of  children  are  continually 
observing,  and  their  ears  catching  tones  and 
thoughts.  They  give  nothing  back  ;  they  do  not 
tell  what  they  have  learned  either  by  word  or 
sign,  and  we  know  not  that  they  have  received 
much — nearly  all,  indeed,  that  is  essential,  and 
are  still  receiving  and  building.  These  impres¬ 
sions  resemble  intuitions,  and  are  permanent,  even 
for  ever.  The  substratum  of  life  is  laid  in  the 
dark,  while  the  creature  is  comparatively  dumb. 
When  the  voice  with  its  modulated  language  ar¬ 
rives,  it  only  shows  us  the  Ego  that  the  wonderful 
years  of  infancy  had  with  difficulty  and  terror 
elaborated  from  the  contact  of  the  outward  with 
the  infinite  spirit  within.  All  this  is,  indeed, 
plain  enough,  like  the  face  of  a  church-clock. 
The  mother  is  the  Nemesis  of  the  child,”  Ac. 

David  Scott,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Scott,  the  well-known  Edinburgh  engraver, 
was  born  in  the  Parliament  Stairs,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  the  10th  or  12th  of  October,  180G. 
We  are  not  told  where  or  how  he  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education,  for  it  is  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  Mr.  William  Scott’s  style  to  deal 
in  generalities  only  ;  but  we  gather  out  of  a 
mass  of  shadows  that  he  worked  for  some 
time,  in  early  youth,  at  his  father’s  calling. 
The  occupation  was  not  agreeable  to  him, 
for  he  was  an  imaginative,  thoughtful,  and 


somewhat  gloomy  boy,  whose  mind  was  con¬ 
tinually  breaking  off  from  the  restraints  of 
copyism,  that  it  might  work  out  designs  of 
its  own  and  commit  them  to  paper.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  laid  down  the  style, 
as  soon  as  certain  family  embarrassments 
which  first  induced  him  to  take  it  up  were 
lightened,  and  avowed  his  determination  to 
become  a  painter  by  profession.  He  was 
not  opposed  in  this  view,  either  by  his 
father  or  his  friends.  On  the  contrary,  all 
the  facilities  of  improvement  which  the 
former  could  command  were  thrown  in  his 
way.  From  the  outset,  however,  he  seems 
to  have  followed  no  other  guide  than  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  imagination.  He 
wrote  poetry,  scribbled  prose,  and  painted 
all  under  one  inspiration.  His  thoughts  came 
from  him,  whether  on  paper  or  canvas,  in 
great  black  masses.  His  literature  was  little 
worth.  Even  his  papers  in  Blackwood' s 
Maiiazmt  on  Art  are  at  once  obscure  and 
egotistical ;  while  his  art  itself  failed  to 
please,  chiefly  because  he  persisted  in  mis¬ 
taking  the  extravagant  for  the  sublime.  One 
or  two  of  his  works  must,  indeed,  be  ex¬ 
cepted  from  this  category.  His  “  Adam  and 
Eve  offering  up  their  Morning  Hymn  ”  is,  in 
spite  of  some  palpable  defects,  a  glorious 
production.  So  would  his  “  Vasco  de  Gama 
encountering  the  Spirit  of  the  Cape  ”  be, 
had  the  spirit  been  brought  upon  the  can¬ 
vas  a  little  more  artistically.  And  his  story 
of  the  “  Dead  rising  at  the  Crucifixion  ’’  is 
as  well  told  as  it  is  possible  to  tell  a  tale,  so 
much  more  full  of  the  elements  of  the  hor¬ 
rible  than  of  the  sublime.  But  there  are 
others  of  his  productions — such,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  as  “  The  Spirit  of  Discord  ” — of  which 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  neither  in 
design  nor  in  drawing  are  they  susceptible 
of  defence.  It  is  a  perverted  and  obstinate 
temper  rather,  we  should  think,  than  a  de¬ 
praved  taste,  which  led  the  author  to  rate 
them,  as  he  did,  among  the  first  of  known 
performances. 

The  personr.l  history  of  David  Scott  is 
soon  written.  After  exhibiting  some  minor 
pieces  in  Edinburgh,  and  giving  proof  of 
true,  but  not  well-regulated  genius,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  1832  to  Rome,  halting  in  his  prog¬ 
ress  at  London,  Paris,  Geneva,  Milan,  Venice, 
Florence,  and  other  places,  w hereunto  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  arts  do  usually  resort.  In  1834 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  exhausted  in 
purse,  and  by  no  means  elevated  in  spirits. 
The  journal  of  this  tour,  and  of  the  thoughts 
and  incidents  arising  out  of  it,  is  given  in  his 
own  w  ords,  and,  for  his  reputation’s  sake,  too 
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much  at  length  :  for,  with  every  disposition 
to  feel  for  a  disappointed  man,  we  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  his  complaints  against  the 
world  neither  the  worse  nor  the  better 
pleased,  either  with  the  complainant  or  with 
ourselves. 

Scott  was  most  unfortunate  in  all  the 
great  attempts  which  he  made  to  force  him¬ 
self  into  notice.  He  tried  to  get  officially 
connected  with  the  Academy  of  his  native 
city,  and  failed.  He  competed  for  a  prize  at 
the  exhibition  of  frescos  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and  was  not  so  much  as  noticed.  He  put 
up  his  great  pictures  for  exhibition  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  lost  money  by  the  measure. 
Poor  fellow  !  these  disappointments  fell  with 
exceeding  severity  upon  one  whose  morbid 
temperament  was  ill  calculated  to  brook  tlie 
neglect  of  that  world  which  he,  nevertheless, 
affected  to  despise.  Yet  his  pride  sustained 
him,  except  in  one  instance.  The  Biptists 
advertised  for  such  a  painting  of  the  baptism 
of  Christ  as  should  serve  to  illustrate  their 
views  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ceremony 
ought  to  be  performed,  and  Scott  so  entirely 
forgot  what  was  due  to  himself  and  to  the  art 
as  to  become  a  competitor  for  the  offered 
prize.  Again  he  was  beaten  by  a  painter  in¬ 
finitely  his  inferior  in  knowledge,  genius,  and 
even  skill  in  composition.  Nor  was  he  more 
successful  in  the  few  literary  ventures  which 
he  tried.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  at  which 
no  publisher  would  look,  and  was  dismayed 
and  confounded  to  find  it  so. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  thintrs  that  a 
struggle  like  this  should  last  long.  Scott 
would  not  yield  to  the  world,  nor  the  world 
be  converted  to  his  ways  of  thinking  ;  but 
the  fretting  of  his  proud  spirit  ate  into  the 
vital  principle,  and  his  frame,  handsome,  but 
not  robust,  gave  way  gradually.  He  was 
advised  to  seek  a  warm  climate,  but  for  many 
reasons  refused  to  do  so.  At  last  his  illness 
gained  so  much  head  that  the  issue  became 
a  mere  question  of  time.  We  have  censured 
his  brother  for  the  general  style  of  this  biog- 
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raphy,  and  cannot  retract  one  word  that 
stands  on  record ;  but  it  is  fair  to  add,  that 
his  account  of  the  last  moments  of  the  paint¬ 
er,  though  cruelly  overlaid  with  affectations, 
is  deeply  interesting.  Take  the  following  as 
a  specimen : — 

“19/^  March,  1849. 

“  To  the  Rev.  J.  Fairbairn. 

“  My  dear  friend, — I  have  left  Edinburgh  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  feel  as  if  that  dense  cloud  that 
had  got  confused  about  me  were  lifted  partially 
away.  That  death-bed,  and  that  funeral!  How 
many  forms  there  are,  proper  enough  to  be  gone 
through,  that  I  cannot  manage  to  attend  to  !  You 
wished  me  to  write  you,  and  I  now  do  it. 

“  I  told  you  I  had  been  a  week  beside  my  bro¬ 
ther,  day  and  night,  before  Monday,  the  5th,  fatal 
to  him.  He  was  weak  in  all  bodily  powers,  but 
still  in  mind  the  same.  When  he  could  converse, 
he  spoke  of  his  views  of  life  and  of  art  as  now 
fuller  anJ  simpler  than  ever  they  had  been,  and 
as  each  day  he  appeared  a  little  better  he  began 
to  speak  a  little  freer,  till  the  last  night  of  his  life, 
when  he  lay  easy,  but  without  sleep.  Often  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  hours  I  turned  round  in  the  silence 
to  know  if  he  slept,  and  always  saw  his  eyes 
open  and  looking  at  me.  He  spoke  a  good  deal, 
which  I  shall  repeat  to  you.  *  *  * 

“  It  was  nearly  six  o’clock  when  I  rang  up  one 
of  the  servants,  and  left  him  to  get  a  little  rest ; 
but  I  had  not  been  gone  half  an  hour  when  I  was 
recalled,  and  found  him  suffering  dreadfully.  This 
he  continued  to  do  till  two  o’clock  after  noon. 
May  the  good  God  have  few  such  mornings  of 
watching  in  store  for  us  !  During  that  time  the 
doctor  came  ;  he  felt  his  wrist,  and  signified  to  me 
that  pulsation  was  gone.  The  sufferer  steadily 
watched  our  eyes.  He  could  scarcely  articulate ; 
but  his  breathing  became  less  violent  about  one 
o’clock,  one  hour  before  die  died,  when  he  said,  ‘  I 
am  now  going,  William;  all  is  becoming  dim, — 
it  cannot  be  long,’  opening  his  eyes  wide,  as  if  to 
see  the  world  clearly  once  more.  IMy  dear  mo¬ 
ther  said  some  words  of  Christian  hope ;  he  re¬ 
plied  very  shortly,  ‘  Yes,  mother,  I  wish  everything 
you  de.siro  for  me.’  1  led  her  away  and  returned. 
I  should  now  have  drawn  the  curtains  round  him, 
but  I  had  no  power  to  move.  Body  and  soul 
clung  together;  but  the  inexorable  hand  was 
upf)n  hijii,  and  the  unspeakable  change.” 
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BY  AN  ORIENTAL  TRAVELER, 


Within  the  gay  kiosk  reclined, 

Above  the  scent  of  lemon  groves, 

Where  bubbling  fountains  kiss  the  wind, 

And  birds  make  music  to  their  loves, — 

She  lives  a  kind  of  faery  life, 

In  sisterhood  of  fruits  and  flowers, 

Unconscious  of  the  outer  strife 
That  wears  the  palpitating  hours. 

The  Hareem.  R.  M.  Milnes. 


the  scene,  and  he  offers  it  as  a  consolation  to 
those  of  his  fair  sisters,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
the  troubles  of  common-place  life,  might  be 
disposed  to  compare  their  lot  with  that  of  the 
inmate  of  the  mysterious  and  happy  home 
drawn  by  the  poet. 

It  was  in  a  large  and  fruitful  district  of 
the  South  of  India  that  I  passed  a  few  years 
of  my  life.  In  this  district  lived,  immured 
in  his  fort,  one  of  the  native  rajahs,  who,  with 
questionable  justice,  have  gradually  been 
shorn  of  their  regal  state  and  authority,  to 
become  pensioners  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  such 
an  existence,  the  forced  life  of  inactivity,  with 
the  traditions  of  the  bold  exploits  of  his  roy¬ 
al  ancestors,  brilliant  Mahratta  chieftains, 
may  be  imagined.  The  rajah  sunk  into  a 
state  of  slothful  dissipation,  varied  by  the 
occasional  intemperate  exercise  of  the  pow¬ 
er  left  him  within  the  limits  of  the  fortress, 
his  residence.  This  fort  is  not  the  place 
which  the  word  would  suggest  to  the  read¬ 
er,  but  was  rather  a  small  native  town  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fortifications.  This  town  was 
peopled  by  the  descendants  of  the  Mahrattas, 
and  by  the  artisans  and  dependents  of  the 
rajah  and  his  court  Twice  a  year  the  Eng¬ 
lish  resident  and  his  assistants  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  pay  visits  of  ceremony  to  the  ra¬ 
jah,  and  had  to  encounter  the  fiitiguing 
sights  of  dancing- girls,  beast- fights,  and 
music,  if  the  extraordinary  assemblage  of 
sounds,  which  in  the  East  assume  the  place 
of  harmony,  can  be  so  called. 

We  had  just  returned  from  one  of  these 


There  is  a  gentle,  calm  repose  breathing 
through  the  whole  of  this  poem,  which 
comes  soothingly  to  the  imagination  wearied 
with  the  strife  and  hollowness  of  modern 
civilization.  Woman  in  it  is  the  inferior  be¬ 
ing  ;  but  it  is  the  inferiority  of  the  beautiful 
flower,  or  of  the  fairy  birds  of  gorgeous  plum¬ 
age,  who  wing  their  flight  amid  the  gardens 
and  bubbling  streams  of  the  Eastern  palace. 
Life  is  represented  for  the  Eastern  woman  as 
a  long  dream  of  affection  ;  the  only  emotions  ] 
she  is  to  know  are  those  of  ardent  love  and 
tender  maternity.  She  is  not  represented  as 
the  companion  to  man  in  his  life-battle,  as 
the  sharer  of  his  triumph  and  his  defeats : 
the  storms  of  life  are  hushed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hareem  ;  there  the  lord  and  master  de¬ 
posits  the  frown  of  unlimited  power,  or  the 
cringing  reverence  of  the  slave,  and  appears 
as  the  watchful  guardian  of  the  loved  one’s 
happiness.  Such  a  picture  is  poetical,  and 
would  lead  one  to  say,  alas  for  human  pro¬ 
gress,  if  the  Eastern  female  slave  is  thus  on 
earth  to  pass  one  long  golden  summer — her 
heart  only  tied  by  those  feelings  which  keep 
it  young — while  her  Christian  sister  has  these 
emotions  but  as  sun-gleams  to  lighten  and 
make  dark  by  contrast,  the  frequent  gloom 
of  her  winter  life. 

But  although  the  conception  is  poetical,  to 
one  who  has  lived  many  years  in  the  East, 
it  appears  a  conception,  not  a  description  of 
the  real  hareem  life,  even  among  the  noble 
and  wealthy  of  those  lands.  The  following 
anecdote  may  be  given  as  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  The  writer  was  a  witness  of 
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visits,  and  were  grumbling  over  our  head-  | 
aches,  the  dust,  and  the  heat,  when  to  our 
surprise  the  rajah’s  vabul,  or  confidential 
representative,  was  announced.  As  it  was 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  this  somewhat 
surprised  us.  He  was,  however,  admitted, 
and  after  a  short,  hurried  obeisance,  he  an¬ 
nounced  “  that  he  must  die  !  that  there  had 
been  a  sudden  revolt  of  the  hareem,  and  that 
when  the  rajah  knew  it,  he  would  listen  to 
no  explanations,  but  be  sure  to  imprison  and 
ruin  all  round  him ;  and  that  foremost  in  the 
general  destruction  would  be  himself.  Ven- 
eat-Rao,  who  had  always  been  the  child  of 
the  English  Sahibs,  who  were  his  fathers, — 
that  they  were  wise  above  all  natives,  and 
that  he  had  come  to  them  for  help !”  All 
this  was  pronounced  with  indescribable  vol¬ 
ubility,  and  the  appearance  of  the  speaker 
announced  the  most  abject  fear.  He  w^as  a 
little  wizened  Brahmin,  with  the  thin  blue 
lines  of  his  caste  carefully  painted  on  his 
wrinkled  forehead.  His  dark  black  eyes 
gleamed  with  suppressed  impotent  rage,  and 
in  his  aoritation  he  had  lost  all  that  staid, 
placid  decorum  which  we  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  observe  in  him  when  transactincr 

o  1 

business.  When  urged  to  explain  the  do-  | 
mestic  disaster  which  had  befallen  his  mas¬ 
ter,  he  exclaimed  with  ludicrous  pathos, 

“  By  Rama  !  women  are  devils ;  by  them  all 
misfortunes  come  upon  men  !  But,  sahibs, 
hasten  with  me ;  they  have  broken  through 
the  guard  kept  on  the  hareem  door  by  two  old 
sentries;  they  ran  through  the  fort  and  be¬ 
sieged  my  house ;  they  are  now  there,  and 
refuse  to  go  back  to  the  hareem.  The  rajah 
returns  to-morrow  from  his  hunting — what 
cm  I  say  ?  I  must  die  !  my  children,  who 
will  care  for  them?  what  crime  did  my  hi¬ 
ther  commit  that  I  should  thus  be  dis¬ 
graced  ?” 

Yielding  to  these  entreaties,  and  amused 
at  the  prospect  of  a  novel  scene,  we  mounted 
our  horses  and  cantered  to  the  fort.  The 
lights  were  burning  brightly  in  the  bazaars 
as  we  rode  through  them,  and,  except  a  few 
groups  gathered  to  discuss  the  price  of  rice 
and  the  want  of  rain,  we  perceived  no  agita¬ 
tion  till  we  reached  the  Vakeel’s  house.  Ar¬ 
rived  here  we  dismounted,  and  on  entering 
the  square  court-yard  a  scene  of  indescriba¬ 
ble  confusion  presented  itself.  The  first  im¬ 
pression  it  produced  on  me  was  that  of  en¬ 
tering  a  large  aviary  in  which  the  birds, 
stricken  with  terror,  fly  madly  to  and  fro 
against  the  bars.  Such  was  the  first  effect 
of  our  entrance.  Women  and  girls  of  all 
ages,  grouped  about  the  court,  in  most  pic¬ 
turesque  attitudes,  started  up  and  fled  to  its 


extreme  end  ;  only  a  few  of  the  more  ma¬ 
tronly  ladies  stood  their  ground,  and  with 
terribly  screeching  voices,  declaimed  against 
some  one  or  something,  but  for  a  long  time 
we  could  in  this  Babel  of  female  tongues 
distinguish  nothing.  At  last  we  managed 
to  distinguish  the  Rajah’s  name,  coupled 
with  epithets  most  disrespectful  to  royalty. 
This,  and  that  they,  the  women,  begged  in¬ 
stantly  to  be  put  to  death,  was  all  that  the 
clamor  would  permit  us  to  understand. 
We  looked  appealingly  at  Veneat  Rao,  who 
stood  by  wringing  his  hands.  However,  he 
made  a  vigorous  effort,  and  raising  his  shrill 
voice,  told  them  that  the  sahibs  had  come 
purposely  to  listen  to,  and  redress  their 
grievances,  and  that  they  would  hold  durbar 
(audience)  then  and  there.  This  announce¬ 
ment  produced  a  lull,  and  enabled  us  to 
look  round  us  at  the  strange  scene.  Scat¬ 
tered  in  various  parts  of  the  court  were  these 
poor  prisoners,  who  now  for  the  first  time  for 
many  years  tasted  liberty.  Scattered  about 
were  some  hideous  old  women,  partly  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  younger,  partly  remains,  we 
were  told,  of  the  Rajah’s  father’s  seraglio. 
Young  children  moved  among  them  looking 
very  much  frightened.  But  the  group  which 
attracted  our  attention  and  admiration  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  about  twenty  really  beautiful 
girls,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
of  every  country  and  caste,  in  the  various 
costume  and  ornament  of  their  races  ;  these 
were  clustering  round  a  fair  and  very  grace¬ 
ful  Mahratta  girl,  whose  tall  figure  was  seen 
to  great  advantage  in  the  blaze  of  torchlight. 
Her  muslin  veil  had  half  fallen  from  her  face, 
allowing  us  to  se(f  her  large,  soft,  dark  eyes, 
from  which  the  tears  were  fast  falling,  as  in 
a  low  voic^  she  addressed  her  fellow-suf¬ 
ferers.  There  was  on  her  face  a  peculiar 
expression  of  patient  endurance  of  ill,  inex¬ 
pressively  touching.  This  is  not  an  unfre¬ 
quent  character  in  the  beauty  of  Asiatic 
women ;  the  natural  result  of  habits  of  fear, 
and  the  entire  submission  to  the  ivill  of 
others.  ^ 

Her  features  ivere  classically  regular,  with 
the  short  rounded  chin,  the  long  graceful 
neck,  and  that  easy  port  of  head,  so  seldom 
seen  except  in  the  w'omen  of  the  East.  Her 
arms  were  covered  with  rich  bracelets,  and 
were  of  the  most  perfect  form ;  her  hands 
long  and  tapering,  the  palms  and  nails  dyed 
with  the  “  henna  ”  No  barbarously-civilized 
restraint  rendered  her  waist  a  contradiction 
of  natural  beauty  ;  a  small,  dark  satin  bodice, 
richly  embroidered,  covered  a  bosom  which 
had  hardly  attained  womanly  perfection ;  a 
zone  of  gold  held  together  the  full  muslin 
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folds  of  the  lower  portion  of  her  dress,  below  1  jewels  which,  as  a  child,  I  wore  on  my  head, 
which  the  white  satin  trowsers  reached,  with-  arms,  and  feet ;  the  large  house  and  gardens 
out  concealing  a  faultless  ankle  and  foot,  where  I  played,  and  the  numerous  servants 
uncovered,  except  by  the  heavy  anklet  and  who  attended  me. 

rings  which  tinkled  at  every  step  she  took.  “  When  I  had  reached  my  eighth  or  ninth 
After  the  disturbance  that  our  entrance  had  year  I  heard  them  talk  of  my  betrothal,*'  and 
caused  had  in  a  measure  subsided,  the  chil-  of  the  journey  which  we  were,  previous  to 
dren,  who  were  richly  dressed  and  loaded  with  the  ceremony,  to  take  to  some  shrine  in  a 
every  kind  of  fantastic  ornament,  came  sid-  distant  country.  My  father,  who  was  ad- 
ling  timidly  round  us,  peering  curiously,  with  vancing  in  years,  and  in  bad  health,  being 
their  large  black  eyes,  at  the  unusual  sight  anxious  to  bathe  in  the  holy  waters,  which 
of  white  men.  should  give  him  prolonged  life  and  health. 

Considerably  embarrassed  at  the  very  new  “  The  journey  had  lasted  for  many  days, 
arbitration  which  we  were  about  to  undertake,  and  one  evening,  after  we  had  halted  for  the 
B.  and  I  consulted  for  a  little  while,  after  day,  I  accompanied  my  mother  when  she 
which,  gravely  taking  our  seats,  and  Veneat  went  to  bathe  in  a  tank  near  to  our  encamp- 
Rao  having  begged  them  to  listen  with  re-  ment.  As  I  played  along  the  bank  and  pick- 
spectful  attention,  I,  at  B.’s  desire,  proceeded  ed  a  few  wild  flowers  that  grew  under  the 
to  address  them,  telling  them, —  trees,  I  observed  an  old  woman  advancing  to- 

“  That  we  supposed  some  grave  cause  ward  me.  She  spoke  to  me  in  a  kind  voice, 
must  have  arisen  for  them  to  desert  the  pal-  asked  me  my  name  ? — who  were  my  parents  ? 
ace  of  the  Rajah,  their  protector,  during  his  1  — where  we  were  going '?  and  when  I  had 
absence,  and  by  violently  overpowering  the  answered  her  these  questions  she  told  me  that 
guard,  incur  his  serious  anger  (here  my  eye  if  1  would  accompany  her  a  little  way  she 
caught  a  sight  of  the  said  guard,  consisting  would  give  me  some  prettier  flowers  than 
of  two  blear-eyed,  shriveled  old  men,  and  1  those  I  was  gathering,  and  that  her  servant 
nearly  lost  all  solemnity  of  demeanor) ;  that  should  take  me  back  to  my  people, 
if  they  complained  of  injustice,  we  supposed  “I  had  no  sooner  gone  far  enough  to  be 
that  it  must  have  been  committed  without  I  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  my  mother  than 
his  highness’  knowledge,  but  that  if  they  the  old  woman  threw  a  cloth  over  my  head, 
would  quietly  return  to  the  hareem  we  would  and  taking  me  up  in  her  arms,  hurried  on  for 
endeavor  to  represent  to  their  master  their  a  short  distance.  There  I  could  distinguish 
case,  and  entreat  him  to  redress  their  griev-  men’s  voices,  and  was  sensible  of  being  pla- 
ance.”  ced  in  a  carriage,  which  was  driven  off  at  a 

I  spoke  this  in  Hindusthani,  which,  as  the  rapid  pace.  No  answer  was  returned  to  my 
lingua  franca  of  the  greater  part  of  India,  1  cries  and  entreaties  to  be  restored  to  my  pa- 
thought  was  most  likely  to  be  understood  by  rents,  and  at  sunrise  I  found  myself  near 
the  majority  of  my  female  audience.  I  sue-  hills  which  I  had  never  before  seen,  and 
ceeded  perfectly  in  making  myself  understood,  among  a  people  whose  language  was  new  to 
but  was  not  quite  so  successful  in  convincing  me. 

them  that  it  was  better  that  they  should  re-  “  I  remained  with  these  people,  who  were 
turn  to  the  Rajah’s  palace.  Alter  rather  a  not  unkind  to  me,  three  or  four  years  ;  and 
stormy  discussion,  the  Mahratta  girl,  whom  I  found  out  that  the  old  woman  who  had 
we  had  so  much  admired  on  our  entrance,  carried  me  oft'  from  my  parents  was  an 
stepped  forward,  and,  bowing ‘lowly  before  emissary  sent  from  the  Rajah’s  hareem  to 
us,  and  crossing  her  arms,  ^n  a  very  sweet  kidnap,  when  they  could  not  be  purchased, 
tone  of  voice  proceeded  to  tell  her  story,  young  female  children  whose  looks  promised 
which,  she  said,  was  very  much  the  history  that  they  would  grow  up  with  the  beauty 
of  them  all.  The  simple,  and  at  times  pic-  necessary  for  the  gratification  of  the  prince’s 
turesque,  expressions,  lose  much  by  transla-  passions. 

tion.  “  Sahib  !  I  have  been  two  years  an  inmate 

“  Sir,  much  shame  comes  over  me,  that  I,  of  the  Rajah’s  hareem — would  to  God  I  had 
a  woman,  should  speak  before  men  who  are  flied  a  child  in  my  own  country  with  those  I 
not  our  fathers,  husbands,  nor  brothers,  who  loved,  than  that  1  should  have  been  exposed 
are  strangers  of  another  country  and  religion  ;  I  to  the  miseries  we  suft'er.  The  splendor 
but  they  tell  us  that  you  English  sahibs  love 
truth  and  justice,  and  protect  the  poor.  ^ 

“  I  was  born  of  Gentoo  parents,  rich,  I  «  usual  age  for  the  ceremony  among  the 
for  I  can  remember  the  bright,  beautiful  |  wealthy  in  India. 
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which  surrounds  us  is  only  a  mockery.  The 
Rajah,  wearied  and  worn  out  by  a  life  of  de¬ 
bauchery,  takes  no  longer  any  pleasure  in 
our  society,  and  is  only  roused  from  his  leth- 
argy  to  inflict  disgrace  and  cruelties  upon  us. 
We,  who  are  of  Brahmin  caste,  for  his 
amusement,  are  forced  to  learn  the  work  of 
men — are  made  to  carry  in  the  gardens  of 
the  hareem  a  palanquin,  to  work  as  gold¬ 
smiths — and  may  our  gods  pardon  us — to 
mingle  with  the  dancing-girls  of  the  bazaar. 
His  attendants  deprive  us  even  of  our  food, 
and  we  sit  in  the  beautiful  palace  loaded  with 
jewels,  and  suffer  from  the  hunger  not  felt 
even  by  the  poor  Pariah. 

“  Sahibs  !  you  who  have  in  your  country 
mothers  and  sisters,  save  us  from  this  cruel 
fate,  and  cause  us  to  be  restored  to  our  pa¬ 
rents  ;  do  not  send  us  back  to  such  degrada¬ 
tion,  but  rather  let  us  die  by  your  orders.” 
As,  with  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  she 
said  these  words,  she  threw  herself  at  our 
feet,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  weeping. 

Deeply  moved  by  the  simple  expression  of 
such  undeserved  misfortune,  we  soothed  her 
as  well  as  we  were  able,  and  promising  her 
and  her  companions  to  make  every  effort 
with  the  Rajah  for  their  deliverance,  we  per¬ 
suaded  Rosarabhi,  the  Mahratta  girl  (their 
eloquent  pleader),  to  induce  them  to  return 
for  the  night  to  the  palace.  Upon  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  our  promise  they  consented,  to  the 
infinite  relief  of  Veneat  Rao,  who  alternately 
showered  blessings  on  us,  and  curses  on  all 
womankind,  as  he  accompanied  us  back  to 
the  Residency. 

And  now  we  had  to  set  about  the  deliv¬ 
erance  of  these  poor  women.  This  was  a 
work  of  considerable  difficulty. 

It  was  a  delicate  matter  interfering  with 
the  Rajah’s  domestic  concerns,  and  we  could 
only  commission  Veneat  Rao  to  communicate 
to  his  Highness  the  manner  in  which  we  had 
become  implicated  with  so  unusual  an  occur¬ 
rence  as  a  revolt  of  his  seraglio ;  we  told 
him  to  express  to  his  Highness  our  convic¬ 
tion  that  his  generosity  had  been  deceived  by 
his  subordinates.  In  this  we  only  imitated 
the  profound  maxim  of  European  diplomacy, 
and  concealed  our  real  ideas  by  our  expres¬ 
sions.  This  to  the  Rajah.  On  his  confiden¬ 
tial  servant  we  enforced  the  disapprobation 
the  Resident  felt  at  the  system  of  kidnap¬ 
ping,  of  which  his  Highness  was  the  instiga¬ 
tor,  and  hinted  at  that  which  these  princes 
most  dread — an  investigation. 

This  succeeded  beyond  our  expectation, 
and  the  next  morning  a  message  was  sent 
from  the  palace  intimating  that  the  charges 


were  so  completely  unfounded,  that  the  Ra¬ 
jah  was  prepared  to  offer  to  his  revolted 
women  the  choice  of  remaining  in  the  ha¬ 
reem,  or  being  sent  back  to  their  homes. 

Again  they  were  assembled  in  Veneat  Rao’s 
house,  but  this  time  in  much  more  orderly 
fashion,  for  their  veils  were  down,  and  except 
occasionally,  when  a  coquettish  movement 
showed  a  portion  of  some  face,  we  were  un¬ 
rewarded  by  any  of  the  bright  eyes  we  had 
admired  on  the  previous  visit.  The  question 
was  put  to  them  one  by  one,  and  all,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  old  women,  expressed 
an  eager  wish  not  to  re-enter  the  hareem. 

After  much  troublesome  inquiry  we  dis¬ 
covered  their  parents,  and  were  rewarded  by 
their  happy  and  grateful  faces,  as  we  sent 
them  off  under  escort  to  their  homes.  It 
was  painful  to  reflect  what  their  fate  would 
be ;  they  left  us  rejoicing  at  what  they 
thought  would  be  a  happy  change,  but  we 
well  knew  that  no  one  would  marry  them, 
knowing  that  they  had  been  in  the  Rajah’s 
hareem,  and  that  they  would  either  lead  a 
life  of  neglect,  or  sink  into  vice,  of  which  the 
liberty  w’ould  be  the  only  change  from  that 
which  by  our  means  they  had  escaped. 

In  the  inquiries  we  made  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  tins  curious  case,  we  found  that 
their  statements  were  true.  Large  sums 
were  paid  by  the  Rajah  to  his  creatures,  who 
traveled  to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and 
wherever  they  could  meet  with  parents  poor 
enough,  bought  their  female  children  from 
them,  or  when  they  met  with  remarkable 
beauty  such  as  Rosambhi’s,  did  not  hesitate 
to  carry  the  child  off,  and  by  making  rapid 
marches,  elude  any  vigilance  of  pursuit  on 
the  part  of  the  parents. 

The  cruelties  and  degradations  suffered  by 
these  poor  girls  are  hardly  to  be  described. 
We  well  know  how  degraded,  even  in  civil¬ 
ized  countries,  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasures 
renders  men,  to  whom  education  and  the 
respect  they  pay  the  opinion  of  society,  are 
checks ;  let  us  imagine  the  conduct  of  the 
eastern  prince,  safe  in  the  retirement  of  his 
court,  surrounded  by  those  dependents  to 
whom  the  gratification  of  their  master’s 
worst  passions  w'as  the  sure  road  to  favor 
and  fortune. 

Besides  the  sufferings  they  had  to  endure 
from  him,  the  women  of  the  hareem  were 
exposed  to  the  rapacities  of  those  who  had 
charge  of  them,  and  Rosambhi  did  not  exag¬ 
gerate,  when  she  described  herself  and  her 
companions  as  suffering  the  pangs  of  want 
amid  the  splendors  of  a  palace. 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  pleasing  picture 
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drawn  by  the  poet  of  the  Eastern  woman’s 
existence — but,  though  less  pleasing,  it  is 
true — nor  need  we  describe  her  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life  in  those  countries  where,  her 
beauty  faded,  she  has  to  pass  a  wearisome 
existence,  the  servant  of  a  rival,  whose 
youthful  charms  have  supplanted  her  in  her 
master’s  affections.  The  calm  happiness  of 
advancing  age  is  seldom  hers — she  is  the 
toy  while  young — the  slave,  or  the  neglected 
servant,  at  best,  when,  her  only  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  her  master,  physical  beauty,  is  gone. 


2  43 

Let  her  sister  in  the  Western  world,  in  the 
midst  of  her  joys,  think  with  pity  on  these 
sufferings,  and  when  sorrow’s  cloud  seems 
darkest,  let  her  not  repine,  but  learn  resigna¬ 
tion  to  her  lot,  as  she  compares  it  with  the 
condition  of  the  women  of  the  East ;  let  her 
be  grateful  that  she  lives  in  an  age  and  land 
where  woman  is  regarded  as  the  helpmate 
and  consolation  of  man,  by  whom  her 
love  is  justly  deemed  the  prize  of  his 
life. 


From  Fraser’s  Maj'azine. 
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BY  THE  LATE  JOHN  BTEBLINO. 

Lo,  a  house  the  masons  rear, 

Wall  and  chamber,  roof  and  gate  ; 
See  a  little  world  appear. 

Perfect  be  it  as  the  great. 


Soldier,  onward  boldly  fighting  1 
Man  the  rule  o’er  ill  must  win ; 
But  forget  not,  too,  the  righting 
Of  the  ill  thou  hast  within. 


Hammering  strongly,  tempering  duly, 
Works  the  smith  as  art  commands ; 
May  the  blade  he  forges  truly 
Ne’er  be  curst  in  faithless  hands. 


Work  with  pencil,  tongue  or  pen ; 
But  if  dull  the  hearts  of  men, 

Of  thy  work  thyself  be  sure  : 

So  shalt  thou  and  it  endure. 


Swift  his  axe  the  woodman  plying, 
Soon  on  earth  the  tree  is  lying ; 
May  the  work  of  toil  and  season 
Serve  some  better  work  of  reason. 


Merchant,  ’mid  thy  glistening  treasures. 
Let  them  not  be  lonely  pleasures ; 
Nature  there  where  many  sought  them 
For  the  good  of  many  wrought  them. 


Sculptor,  whom  thy  shapings  please, 
Fair  as  aught  of  man  may  te, 
What  thou  canst  not  give  to  these 
Is  the  shaping  power  in  thee. 


Sage  physician,  thou  discernest 
Nature’s  mildest  ways  and  sternest. 
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0  how  grand  the  tasks  that  win  thee  I 
Be  thy  spirit  grand  within  thee. 


Unwise  the  soul,  if  thought  of  dream  be  wrought ; 
How  blest  the  change,  if  ever  dream  were  thought. 


Child  of  your  age,  despise  it  not.  It  burst 
Forth  from  eternity  as  did  the  first. 


Each  voice  of  Nature  sometimes  jars  the  soul 
Which  feeds  on  music  when  it  hears  the  whole. 


High  throbs  the  spirit  when  it  sees  from  far 
That  what  we  truliest  have  is  what  we  are. 


How’  well  if  ripened  years  could  win  new  power, 
As  fast  as  in  a  child  each  playful  hour. 


The  cold  north  wind,  from  Sorrow’s  frozen  mouth. 
Oft  blows  the  vessel  tow'rd  the  genial  south. 


In  Nature’s  theatre,  and  there  alone. 

What  lies  concealed  would  match  whate’er  is  shown. 


How  much  God’s  thought  exceeds  the  thought  of  man, 
So  much  are  men  more  than  the  schemes  they  plan. 


Unthinking  bust !  by  mind  how  keen  was  wrought 
Thy  torpid  mass  to  Kindle  vital  thought. 

A  glance  of  love,  an  inward  sigh,  weighs  down 
Much  full-blown  virtue’s  impudent  renown. 


E’en  griefs  hard  stamp  and  passion’s  wounds  are  fair. 
If  peace  has  dawned  with  growing  daylight  there. 

Men  show  as  murky  clouds  in  sunshine  dressed. 

The  light  of  reason  suffered  not  possessed. 


All  mysteries  have  their  keys  by  ordered  lot. 
But  each  its  ow’n ;  beware,  confound  them  not ! 


To  dark,  blind  nature,  wherefore  say — Begone  !  * 
’Tis  but  the  fruit-wall  man  is  trained  upon. 


Grow  rich — ’tis  well — no  doubt  there’s  need  of  chaff ; 
But  life  is  more  than  its  inferior  half 


One  bears  a  torch  along  our  nightly  way. 
And  one  but  radiates  darkness  while  ’tis  day. 


In  conquering  weakness  man  may  well  succeed  ; 
To  conquer  conquest’s  pride  is  hard  indeed. 


Though  nations  all  have  some  peculiar  speech, 
Yet  each  may  be  translated  into  each. 


That  men  are  fallen  Is  plain,  but  this  be  said. 
One  on  his  feet,  another  on  his  head. 


Infect  a  poppy  with  morphine,  it  dies. 
And  man  by  ills  that  from  himself  arise. 


We  busy  dwarfs,  gigantic  shadows  chase. 
As  if  we  thus  could  grow  a  giant  race. 


So  clear  and  strong  the  stainless  diamond’s  ray, 
It  long  may  be  concealed,  but  ne’er  decay. 
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From  the  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  . 

JUNCTION  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC. 

1.  Central  America,  By  John  Baily,  Esq.,  R.M.,  of  Guatemala.  London  :  Tre- 

lawney  Saunders. 

2.  Terms  of  Contract  between  the  State  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Atlantic  and 

Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company.  New  York. 

3.  Prospectus  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company.  New  York. 


Numberless  signs  denote  that  Central 
America  will  be  the  theatre  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  changes  likely  to  be  wrought 
by  advancing  civilization.  Three  years  back 
its  capabilities  and  distinctive  features  were 
almost  wholly  unknown  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  ;  and  such  volumes  as  existed  with  regard 
to  them,  were  read  with  no  more  active  in¬ 
terest  than  would  have  been  excited  by  trav¬ 
els  in  Persia,  or  Dalmatia,  or  any  other  coun¬ 
try  with  which  the  chances  of  our  establish¬ 
ing  an  immediate  and  vital  intercourse  might 
be  most  remote.  Now,  however,  there  is  no 
quarter  of  the  world  to  which  attention  is 
more  actively  directed  than  Central  America. 
Statesmen,  merchants,  navigators,  colonizers, 
and  the  students  of  natural  science,  are  all 
alike  awakened  to  the  importance  of  its  fu¬ 
ture  prospects ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  demand  thus  created,  books  and  maps 
are  supplied  by  our  geographical  publishers, 
involving  an  amount  of  minute  detail,  which 
enables  us,  we  may  believe,  to  form  a  far 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  each  point  of 
the  territory  than  is  possessed  by  one  in  a 
hundred  of  its  present  inhabitants. 

Until  now,  notwithstanding  the  almost  sol¬ 
emn  charm  that  has  invariably  been  felt  in 
its  contemplation,  the  idea  of  a  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  has 
never  been  anything  more  than  an  interesting 
engineering  problem.  That  it  could  be  ef¬ 
fected  without  any  serious  difficulty,  has, 
however,  in  the  face  of  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  for  many  years  been  placed  beyond 
all  real  doubt ;  and  the  actual  point  in  which 
projectors  have  failed,  has  been  simply  in  i 
convincing  the  capitalist  that  it  would  pay. 
Appealed  to  on  the  strength  of  sublime  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  influences  of  the  enterprise  on 


the  destinies  of  the  world,  unaccompanied  by 
any  data  on  which  refiance  could  be  placed 
with  regard  to  the  per  centage  in  the  shape 
of  future  receipts,  men  of  business  could  not 
be  warmed  into  enthusiasm.  In  reply,  there¬ 
fore,  they  have  always  professed  a  fear  of  its 
impracticability  ;  and,  as  this  was  stimulated 
by  the  circumstance  of  each  projector  abus¬ 
ing  the  routes  proposed  by  his  rivals,  it  at 
last  became  a  received  belief.  They  saw  all 
the  glory  of  the  project ;  would  be  willing 
to  run  all  necessary  risk  for  its  consumma¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  thing  was  impossible.  With  a 
demonstrable  dividend  before  them,  every 
shadow  in  the  shape  of  a  mechanical  diffi¬ 
culty  would  have  disappeared. 

But  the  discovery  of  California  has  now 
settled  the  question  of  a  profitable  result ; 
and,  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  most  per¬ 
sons  in  England  are  even  yet  prepared  to 
expect,  not  merely  a  communication,  but  a 
choice  of  communications,  is  certain  to  be 
opened  up.  These  will  be  respectively  at 
Panama  and  Nicaragua  :  the  former  by  rail¬ 
way  and  steamboat  in  the  first  instance,  and 
ultimately  by  railway  entirely  ;  the  latter, 
chiefly  by  steamboat  in  the  first  instance,  and 
ultimately  by  a  complete  canal  both  for 
steamboats  and  sailing  vessels. 

The  Panama  line  is  promoted  by  Howland 
and  Aspinwall,  of  New  York.  It  is  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  railway  from  Navy  Bay  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  Panama  on  the  Pacific,  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  85, 000,000,  or  £1,000,000 
sterling.  At  the  commencement,  however, 
a  portion  of  the  road,  consisting  of  about 
twenty-two  miles  on  the  Pacific  side  (from 
Panama  to  Gorgona),  will  be  constructed 
and  put  into  operation,  and  the  rest  of  the 
transit  will  be  eflfected  by  steamers  running 
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forty-five  miles  on  the  Chagres  River,  which 
is  navigable  at  all  periods  of  the  year  for  ves¬ 
sels  of  fight  draught.  The  work,  it  is  estima¬ 
ted,  may  thus  far  be  completed  for  £200,000, 
and  the  shareholders  will  be  in  the  receipt 
of  revenue  while  the  remainder  is  being  con¬ 
structed.  The  full  capital  for  this  portion 
has  been  subscribed  at  New  York  ;  the  en¬ 
tire  line  has  been  surveyed,  and  the  grading 
of  the  distance  from  Panama  to  Gorgona  al¬ 
ready  contracted  for  at  the  price  of  8400,000 
(£80,000) ;  which  is  within  the  original  esti¬ 
mate.  The  grant  to  the  Company  by  the 
Republic  of  New  Granada  gives  them  an  ex¬ 
clusive  privilege  for  forty-nine  years,  subject 
to  a  right  of  redemption  by  the  Republic  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years,  on  payment  of 
85,000,000 ;  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  on 
payment  of  84,000,000 ;  and  at  the  end  of 
forty  years,  on  payment  of  82,000,000.  This 
privilege  is  to  date  from  the  completion  of 
the  road,  for  which  eight  years  are  allowed ; 
and.  it  is  accompanied  by  a  concession  of  ex¬ 
clusive  harbor  rights  at  the  ports  on  each 
side,  and  also  of  the  necessary  land  through¬ 
out  the  line,  besides  300,000  acres  in  per¬ 
petuity,  for  the  purposes  of  colonization. 
The  Company  are  likewise  to  be  allowed  to 
import  iron,  and  whatever  may  be  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  road,  free  of  duty, 
including  all  articles  of  provision  and  cloth¬ 
ing  for  the  workmen.  They  may  also  call 
upon  the  Government  to  furnish  them  the 
fissistance  of  three  companies  of  Sappers ; 
and  the  only  obligation  imposed  as  to  the 
character  of  the  road  is,  that  it  shall  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  transporting  passengers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  from  one  ocean  to  the  other  in  the 
space  of  twelve  hours. 

The  parties  by  whom  the  survey  of  the 
Panama  route  was  effected,  instead  of  en¬ 
countering  the  formidable  difficulties  that 
had  been  anticipated,  found  that  they  could 
lay  down  a  line  which  would  not  exceed 
forty-six  miles  in  length,  with  a  summit  of 
less  than  300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  with 
curvatures,  having  nowhere  a  radius  of  less 
than  1500  feet.  Their  explorations  were 
extended  over  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
Isthmus,  so  as  to  insure  the  one  true  point, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  has  now 
been  selected.  Another  difficulty  which  has 
always  been  represented  as  no  less  formida¬ 
ble  than  the  natural  impediments  of  the  route, 
namely,  the  procuring  a  proper  supply  of 
laborers  able  to  stand  the  climate,  has  also 
been  proved  to  be  delusive.  The  parties 
who  have  contracted  for  the  grading  of  the 
twenty-two  miles  on  the  Pacific  side  are,  it 


seems,  two  American  engineers,  who  have 
been  employed  for  the  last  five  years  ;  in  the 
State  of  New  Granada,  in  forming  a  canal 
ninety  miles  long,  to  connect  two  branches 
of  the  Magdalena  River,  and  which  they  have 
completed  entirely  with  native  labor.  They 
can  bring  with  them  a  large  number  of  these 
workmen,  whose  training,  although  at  first 
difficult,  was  ultimately  quite  successful ;  and 
there  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  arrange¬ 
ments  for  foreign  labor  might  be  made,  since 
the  experience  of  the  corps  employed  in  the 
survey  of  the  railway,  consisting  of  forty  en¬ 
gineers  and  assistants,  was  not  discouraging 
with  respect  to  climate. 

The  explorations  for  this  survey  have  led 
to  the  discovery  of  large  groves  of  mahogany, 
and  rich  mineral  deposits,  “  the  knowledge 
of  which,”  it  is  represented,  “  will  be  highly 
important  to  the  company  in  locating  lands 
under  their  grant and  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  terminus  of  the  railway  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  side,  on  the  island  of  Manzanilla,  in 
Navy  Bay,  we  have  the  following  character¬ 
istic  speculations,  which  might,  perhaps,  be 
taken  as  nothing  more  than  a  rhapsody,  were 
it  not  for  our  experience  of  the  way  in  which 
these  American  visions  are  apt  to  produce 
their  own  realization. 

“  The  harbor  is  accessible  at  all  seasons,  and 
with  any  wind  perfectly  secure,  and  capable  of 
containing  300  sail.  Of  the  island,  Mr.  Norris, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Chagres  division,  says, 

‘  in  ten  years  I  predict  the  whole  will  be  covered 
with  houses,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoying  perfect 
health,  with  every  luxury  of  a  southern  clime.’ 
He  adds,  ‘  I  do  consider  it  the  most  eligible  and 
perfect  site  for  a  city  of  any  size  1  have  ever 
seen.’  ” 

The  second  line,  which  may  now’  be  con¬ 
sidered  definitely  arranged,  is  that  of  a  ship 
canal  in  connection  with  the  lakes  of  Nicara¬ 
gua.  This  work  promises  an  early  com¬ 
mencement,  and  also  a  rapid  progress.  On 
the  2Vth  August  last,  a  contract  was  made 
between  the  State  of  Nicaragua  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company,  of 
New  York,  by  which  all  the  exclusive  priv¬ 
ileges  necessary  for  the  undertiiking  were 
conferred.  According  to  the  contract,  the 
canal  is  to  be  completed  within  twelve  years, 
unless  prevented  by  fortuitous  occurrences; 
and,  upon  failure  of  this  stipulation,  such  part 
as  may  have  been  constructed  is  to  be  forfeit¬ 
ed  to  the  State.  The  Company  agree  to 
pay  the  SUite  $10,000  for  the  ratification  of 
the  contract;  $10,000  more  annually  till 
the  completion  of  the  work ;  and  to  make  a 
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donation  of  their  stock  to  tlie  amount  of 
^200,000.  When  finished,  the  State  is  to 
receive  one-fifth  of  the  net  profits  for  twenty 
years,  and  afterward  one  quarter.  There  is 
also  a  stipulation  that  it  is  to  have  10  per 
cent,  on  the  profits  of  any  minor  line  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  two  oceans  which 
the  Company  may  open  up  during  the  time 
they  are  engaged  on  the  grand  canal.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  privileges  bestowed  are, 
not  only  the  exclusive  rights  for  constructing 
the  canal,  but  also  the  exclu.sive  right  of 
inland  steam  navigation;  grants  likewise  are 
to  be  made  of  eight  sections  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  each  section  to  be  six 
miles  square.  The  concession,  as  originally 
proposed,  w'as  for  eighty-five  years,  but  it 
has  since  been  extended  in  perpetuity. 

The  first  payment  of  $10,000  has  already 
been  made  by  the  Company  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Nicaragua ;  and  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  having  been  favorably  viewed  by  the 
cabinet  at  Washington,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  privileges  which  have  been 
acquired  under  it  may  now  be  regarded  as 
incapable  of  being  upset.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Barclay,  the  British  consul  at  New  York,  has 
given  notice  to  the  Company  that  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  grant  to  the  exclusive  right  of  navi¬ 
gating  the  river  San  Juan,  the  State  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  has  entered  into  an  agreement  in 
regard  to  places  where  it  has  no  competence, 
since  “  the  boundary  line  of  the  Mosquito 
kingdom  touches  the  St.  John’s  River  at  the 
Machuca  rapid,  about  thirty  miles  below  the 
Lake  Nicaragua,  from  whence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  John’s  the  navigation  belongs  to 
Mosquito but  this,  supposing  the  English 
view  to  be  admitted,  can  in  no  way  affect  the 
main  privileges  they  have  obtained.  It  would 
nece.ssitate  a  negotiation  on  their  behalf  to 
obtain  from  the  King  of  Mosquito,  or,  in 
other  words,  from  the  English  Government, 
a  guarantee  of  those  rights  on  the  San  J uan 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Nicaragua  to 
grant ;  and  in  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  there 
would  be  no  obstacle,  since  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  refuse  the  application,  so  long  as 
the  Company  are  ready  to  bind  themselves 
that  the  route,  when  constructed,  shall  be 
open,  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  to  the  whole 
world,  and  that  the  power  of  holding  its 
stock  and  of  participating  in  its  management 
shall  likewise  be  free  to  all  parties.  Indeed, 
it  is  believed  that  the  (juestion  has  already 
been  met,  both  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  in  a  spirit  which  will 
speedily  lead  to  a  joint  guarantee  on  the 
part  of  England  and  the  United  States  of  the 


neutrality  of  the  whole  line.  As  to  political 
difficulties,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  promoters 
of  the  canal  are  concerned,  there  are  actually 
none.  A  short,  although  a  vexatious  delay 
— for  even  a  few  months’  impediment  to  such 
an  undertaking  w’ould  be  an  evil  full  of  re¬ 
proach — is  all  that  could  arise  out  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  at  present  existing  on  these  points. 
Neither  England  nor  the  United  States  would 
like  it  to  form  part  of  their  history,  that  the 
human  race  had  been  kept,  for  two  or  three 
or  more  years,  from  witnessing  the  junction 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  because  their 
foreign  ministers  had  been  unable  to  adjust 
a  wrangle  as  to  wdiom  belonged  the  right  of 
conceding  some  seventy  miles  of  the  now 
desolate  track  through  which  the  work  would 
pass. 

In  the  projects  for  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
hitherto  put  forward,  the  estimated’ cost  has 
been  £4,000,000,  the  actual  outlay  being 
reckoned  at  £3,600,000,  and  the  remaining 
£400,000  being  allowed  for  casual  expenses. 
These  calculations  were  professedly  made  on 
the  high  scale  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  where 
the  expenditure  was  notoriously  reckless,  and 
at  a  period  when  the  mechanical  facilities  for 
such  undertakings  w’ere  very  imperfect  as 
compared  with  the  present  time.  They  w*ere 
based,  however,  upon  the  surveys  of  Mr. 
Baily,  which  are  regarded  as  having  been 
made  with  a  degree  of  conscientious  care  en¬ 
titling  them  to  the  highest  credit.  Hence, 
in  the  calculations  in  question,  there  are  no 
existing  points  of  engineering  difficulty  which 
were  not  comprised  ;  and  it  may  accordingly 
be  inferred  that,  if  they  were  under  the 
mark,  the  deficiency  was  simply  caused  by 
not  allowing  enough  for  labor,  materials,  and 
interest  of  money.  The  improvements  in 
mechanical  science,  and  the  diminution  in  the 
cost  of  materials  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  would,  it  may  at  least  be  assumed, 
make  up  as  large  an  amount  on  the  other 
side ;  and  allowing,  therefore,  for  the  inva¬ 
riable  experience  which  attends  all  estimates, 
there  is  now  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  under 
any  circumstances,  the  cost  could  exceed  the 
total  that  has  been  contemplated.  This  is 
somewhat  less  than  half  the  amount  that  has 
been  expended  for  the  Dover  Railway,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  expenditure  for  the 
Brighton. 

The  revenue,  which  was  calculated  years 
ago  when  the  original  schemes  were  pro¬ 
pounded,  was  taken  upon  900,000  tons,  and 
the  contemplated  toll  per  ton  was  10s.  for 
European,  and  20s.  for  United  Stales  vessels ; 
the  whole  producing  about  t'600,000  a  year, 
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which,  after  leaving  two  per  cent,  for  main-  1  going  and  returning.  Gold  digging  can  only 
tenance,  and  one  per  cent,  for  sinking  fund,  be  carried  on  for  about  five  months  out  of 

would  yield  a  return  of  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  twelve,  and  during  the  idle  season  it 

the  capital.  would  be  far  more  economical  to  return  to 

An  examination  of  these  estimates,  how-  the  States  than  to  live  at  San  Francisco, 
ever,  produces  no  conviction  of  their  correct-  The  operation  itself  is  also  one  which  men 
ness.  All  the  materials  on  which  they  were  are  only  disposed  to  pursue  temporarily,  so 
founded  were  extremely  vague ;  too  much  that  after  a  little  while  each  miner  is  content 

reliance  was  placed  on  the  change  of  route  to  return  and  to  leave  his  place  to  a  new 

to  India ;  and  the  proposed  difference  in  toll  comer.  This  has  been  particularly  exempli- 
to  American  vessels  would,  moreover,  never  fied  during  the  past  autumn, — both  the  in- 
be  tolerated.  This  difference  was  suggested  flux  and  efflux  of  passengers  having  been 
on  the  idea,  that  as  the  average  saving  of  enormous  ;  and  that  the  efflux  was  not  caused 
time  to  United  States  vessels  would  be  two  by  persons  who  were  returning  in  disappoint- 
months,  and  to  European  vessels  only  one  ment,  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  the  fact 
month,  toll  should  be  exacted  in  a  proper-  of  their  reappearance  in  the  United  States 
tionate  ratio  ;  but  it  would  introduce  an  en-  not  having  led  to  the  slightest  diminution  in 
tirely  new  principle  into  the  universal  system  the  number  of  those  who  were  still  eager  to 
of  navigation  dues,  and  public  charges  of  all  emigrate.  According  to  the  last  accounts, 
kinds,  and  one  that  would  be  found  as  ini-  ships  of  a  still  larger  and  finer  class  than 
practicable  as  it  would  be  unjust  and  absurd,  those  hitherto  employed  were  being  placed 
But  since  these  statements  were  made  in  upon  the  service,  and  ever\^  ticket  in  the  three 
1835,  the  traffic  with  South  Ameiica  has  lines  of  steamers  had  been  taken  up  to  May 
greatly  increased,  and  Australia  and  New'  or  June.  There  is  consequently  ground  to 
Zealand  have  been  growing  in  importance,  calculate  on  a  constant  stream  both  ways. 
Still,  even  w'ith  these  changes,  capitalists  The  certainty  of  this  is,  indeed,  demonstrable, 
would  possibly  have  regarded  the  experiment  At  present  the  average  to  each  miner  is  at 
with  hesitation.  At  all  events,  it  would  have  least  five  dollars  per  day  ;  and  supposing  the 
been  one  of  anxiety.  It  is,  as  we  have  supply  of  gold  to  continue  at  this  rate,  popu- 
already  observed,  the  discovery  of  the  gold  lation  must  steadily  flow  in  until  the  rate  of 
mines  in  California  that  has  alone  altered  wages  for  a  similar  day’s  labor,  after  making 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  affair,  and  ren-  allowance  for  the  expense  of  passage  money, 
dered  it  such  as  wdll  be  pursued  with  eager-  &c.,  shall  have  been  equalized  throughout 
ness.  the  world.  Each  mail  repeats  the  story  that 

While  the  Panama  Railway  will  take  the  no  one  in  the  country  doubts  the  supply  to 
whole  of  the  passengers  for  the  western  ports  be  comparatively  inexhaustible.  By  the  last 
of  South  America,  the  Nicaragua  route  must  advices.  Colonel  Fremont,  moreover,  had  dis- 
coraniand  the  entire  traffic  to  California  the  covered,  between  San  Francisco  and  Mon¬ 
moment  it  shall  be  rendered  practicable,  even  terey,  a  vein  in  the  mountains  which  yielded 
by  a  mixture  of  water  and  land  conveyance,  the  extraordinary  proportion  of  one  ounce  of 
On  the  completion  of  the  canal,  it  will  of  gold  to  twenty-three  pounds  of  rock.  Quick- 
course,  in  addition,  monopolize  all  the  ship-  silver  and  silver  mines  were  also  waiting  only 
ping  trade  between  the  two  oceans,  but  some  for  machinery  and  labor.  Instead  of  a  dimi- 
of  its  most  startling  results  will  be  witnessed  nution  of  activity  in  this  direction,  everything 
long  before  that  period.  The  distance  saved  therefore  indicates  an  increase, 
by  the  Nicaragua  route  in  the  journey  to  How'ever  much  may  be  disposed  to  dis- 
California,  as  compared  with  the  Panama,  is  ti-ust  the  twelve  per  cent,  estimate  of  those 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  com-  who  in  former  years  proposed  the  execution 
petition  ;  and  apart  from  this,  the  attractive  of  the  work,  we  must  under  these  circum- 
features  of  the  former  are  such  as  to  give  it  stances  admit  that  there  can  be  little  fear  of 
an  unquestionable  superiority.  Now,  the  its  present  results.  We  must  look  not  only 
emigration  to  California  from  the  United  at  the  traffic  which  is  even  now  before  us. 
States  has  recently  been  6000  or  7000  per-  but  we  must  take  into  account  its  natural  in- 
sons  each  month,  or  at  the  rate  of  80,000  crease  from  the  greater  cheapness  and 
per  annum  ;  and  one  peculiar  feature  of  that  rapidity  of  the  new  route.  We  must  also 
emigration  seems  to  consist  in  the  fact  that,  look  at  the  growing  importance  of  Oregon, 
at  whatever  rate  it  may  continue,  it  will  al-  and  to  the  certainty  of  the  crowd  of  small 
ways  be  of  a  shifting  kind, — that  is  to  say,  steamers  that  will  rapidly  accumulate  on  the 
there  will  always  be  a  tide  of  persons  both  Pacific,  from  the  smoothness  of  its  waters  and 
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the  abundance  of  the  easily-worked  coal  of 
Vancouver’s  Island. 

At  the  same  time,  although  the  view  is 
thus  bright,  there  is  no  great  likelihood  that 
it  will  attract  any  amount  of  English  money. 
Faith,  the  great  element  of  all  enterprises, 
has  been  destroyed  in  this  country  for  many 
years  to  come ;  and  not  only  is  there  no  dis¬ 
position  to  enter  upon  the  scheme  among  our¬ 
selves, 'but  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  others  would  be  equally  timid,  and  to 
doubt  if  the  Americans  would  or  even  could 
carry  it  out  without  “  the  aid  of  British  capi¬ 
tal.”  Such  has  been  our  step  from  the  sub¬ 
lime  to  the  ridiculous,  that  we  have  come  to 
look  upon  the  expenditure  during  the  next 
twelve  years  of  a  sum  of  £4,000,000  (which 
is  a  little  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the 
railway  calls  for  the  month  of  January,  1847), 
upon  the  grandest  public  work  that  mankind 
has  ever  contemplated,  as  something  that  is 
really  appalling  from  its  temerity,  and  that  is 
only  to  be  carried  out  by  a  congress  of  capi¬ 
talists  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In 
the  United  States,  however,  the  feeling  is 
very  different ;  and  every  year  vast  works  are 
quietly  undertaken  there,  and  carried  to  com¬ 
pletion  in  a  way  which  would  surprise  those 
numberless  people  who  are  too  apt  compla¬ 
cently  to  believe  that  all  the  w’orld  stands 
still  except  when  funds  are  sent  from  Lon¬ 
don.  They  have  enjoyed  prosperity  since 
1839  ;  and  although,  of  course,  after  so  long 
a  period,  their  turn  for  a  run  of  madness  must 
be  approaching,  there  are  at  present  no  signs 
of  it,  and  no  apprehensions  of  its  arrival  for 
two  or  three  years.  They  are  quite  prepared, 
therefore,  to  look  confidently  at  any  rational 
project,  however  broad,  and  nothing  could 
be  presented  to  them  which  would  more  en¬ 
list  their  commercial  aptitudes,  their  hard 
energy,  and  practical  benevolence,  or  their 
patriotic  pride.  “  I  would  not  speak  of  it,” 
said  one  of  their  writers,  a  few  years  back, 
“  with  sectional,  or  even  national  feeling  ;  but 
if  Europe  is  indifferent,  it  w’ould  be  glory 
surpassing  the  conquest  of  kingdoms  to  make 
this  greatest  enterprise  ever  attempted  by 
human  force  entirely  our  own.” 

We  may  rely,  therefore,  that  the  day  is 
gone  by  when  the  undertaking  could  be  neg¬ 
lected  for  want  of  funds.  If  carried  out 
entirely  by  capitalists  in  the  United  States, 
it  will  probably  be  pushed  forward  with  less 
rapidity  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case ; 
but  this  will  be  far  more  than  compensated 
by  the  exercise  of  greater  economy  and  cer¬ 
tainly.  Meanwhile,  steps  have  already  been 
taken  for  ascertaining  what  will  be  necessary 


to  render  the  route  immediately  available  for 
passengers,  and  for  placing  steamers  upon 
the  river  San  Juan  and  the  lakes.  The  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Company — a  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  who 
it  is  said  has  been  more  largely  and  profit¬ 
ably  connected  with  steam  navigation  than 
other  citizen  of  New  York — started  some 
months  back  on  a  personal  survey  of  the  en¬ 
tire  district ;  and,  as  he  and  his  friends  are 
understood  to  be  prepared  to  subscribe  for  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  required, 
capital,  a  report  may  be  expected  in  which, 
contrary  to  English  usages,  the  interests  of 
the  stockholder  will  be  consulted  before  those 
of  the  engineer. 

The  precise  course  which  will  be  taken  by 
this  canal,  whenever  it  may  be  completed,  is 
still  in  some  parts  uncertain ;  not  from  any 
question  of  great  difficulty,  but  from  the  fact 
of  three  modes  presenting  themselves  for  the 
exit  from  the  lake  to  the  Pacific,  from  which 
a  selection  is  to  be  made.  From  Grey  town 
(or  San  Juan)  on  the  Atlantic,  the  course  for 
104  miles  is  by  the  river  San  Juan  ;  the  Lake 
of  Nicaragua  is  then  entered,  and  it  is  the 
best  route  from  this  lake  to  the  Pacific  that 
remains  to  be  determined.  The  line  contem¬ 
plated  and  surveyed  by  Mr.  Baily  was  from 
the  south-western  point  of  the  lake  to  the 
port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  the  extent  of  which 
would  be  fifteen  miles,  with  an  elevation  to 
be  overcome,  in  one  part,  of  457  feet.  An¬ 
other  route,  which  has  been  proposed,  but 
not  surveyed,  is  from  the  same  part  of  the 
lake  to  the  port  of  Las  Salinas,  lying  within  the 
boundary  claimed  by  Costa  Rica,  which  would 
be  about  the  same  length,  but  which  w'ould 
not,  it  is  said,  present  a  greater  elevation 
than  270  feet;  and' a  third  proposal  is,  to 
proceed  from  the  northern  part  of  the  lake 
by  the  river  Tipitipa,  twenty  miles  in  length, 
to  the  smaller  lake  called  Lake  Leon,  and 
thence  by  a  canal  of  eleven  miles  through  a 
district  which  is  alleged  to  offer  no  greater 
rise  than  fifty-one  feet,  to  the  river  Tosta, 
which  communicates  at  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tance  with  the  well-known  port  of  Realejo. 
At  present,  opinion  seems  to  tend  toward  the 
last-named  course,  as  the  one  that  would  be 
most  advantageous ;  but  it  w’ould  be  idle, 
with  the  limited  materials  now  before  us,  to 
speculate  upon  the  point,  since  w  e  shall  soon 
be  furnished  with  detailed  statements  pre¬ 
pared  by  practical  men,  who  have  entered 
upon  the  task  of  selection  with  all  their  in¬ 
terests  enlisted  in  the  matter,  and  with  a 
thorough  perception  of  the  way  in  which  all 
views  regarding  it  must  henceforth  be  adapt¬ 
ed  to  meet  most  favorably  the  altered  cir- 
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cumstances  of  commerce  that  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  California.  The  port  either 
of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  or  of  Las  Salinas,  would 
seem  to  be  in  some  measure  the  most  desir¬ 
able,  if  the  trade  with  South  America,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  New  Zealand,  were  made  the  pre¬ 
dominant  consideration  ;  but  as  respects  Mex¬ 
ico,  San  Francisco,  Oregon,  Vancouver’s 
Island,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  Indian 
Seas,  which  will  be  undoubtedly  by  far  the 
most  extensive  region  of  traffic,  Realejo  is  the 
best.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  with  this 
view,  a  yet  more  northerly  terminus  may  be 
selected,  and  that,  in  preference  to  that  port, 
the  line  may  be  made  to  run  into  the  Gulf 
of  Fonseca. 

The  certainty  of  these  two  routes  of  Pan¬ 
ama  and  Nicaragua  being  speedily  carried 
out,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  degree,  places 
the  rapid  settlement  of  Central  America  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt ;  and  hence  gives  to  all  per¬ 
sonal  descriptions  of  the  country,  such  as 
those  which  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Baily 
and  Mr.  Byam,  an  interest  that  comes  home 
to  our  daily  business.  Let  the  reader  imagine 
what  must  be  the  effect  even  of  an  annual 
transit  of  50,000  or  100,000  adventurous  and 
well-informed  people  through  a  strip  of  coun¬ 
try  scarcely  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
broad,  yet  commanding  the  ocean  intercourse 
with  Europe  on  one  side,  and  with  Asia  on 
the  other,  favorable  to  health,  and  abound¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  inequali¬ 
ties  of  its  surface,  with  every  natural  product 
that  can  be  found  distributed  elsewhere,  be¬ 
tween  Scotland  and  the  tropics,  and  an  im¬ 
pressive  idea  of  its  coming  destiny  will  be 
awakened ;  but  let  the  glance  be  carried  fur¬ 
ther,  to  the  period  of  the  completion  of  the 
canal,  and  then  le^  it  be  remembered  that 
within  this  strip  of  land  lie  two  calm,  yet 
deep  and  extensive  lakes,  that  seem,  as  we 
look  upon  them  in  the  map,  like  huge  natural 
docks  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  intended  to 
receive  the  riches  of  a  universal  commerce ; 
and,  in  the  contemplation  of  what  is  yet  to 
be  realized,  the  mind  will  almost  beat  with 
impatience  against  the  slight  barrier  of  time 
which  yet  remains  between  us  and  its  accom¬ 
plishment. 

That  Central  America  possesses  inherently 
all  the  essentials  to  attract  a  dense  and  vig¬ 
orous  population,  is  a  fact  that  has  rarely 
been  doubted  by  those  Europeans  or  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  visited  the  country,  and  all 
the  publications  before  us  tend  to  confirm  it. 
The  researches  of  Mr.  Stephens  showed  that 
it  had  been  largely  peopled  by  an  aboriginal 
race  of  a  remarkable  character,  and  the  size 


of  its  towns  and  its  architectural  remains 
gives  evidence  of  comparative  prosperity 
under  the  old  Spanish  dominion.  Leon,  the 
principal  city  of  Nicaragua,  was  formerly 
noted  for  its  opulence,  and  once  contained 
50,000  inhabitants,  who  were  among  the 
most  peaceful  and  industrious  people  in  the 
country ;  while  it  has  now,  it  is  said  by  Mr. 
Baily,  not  more  than  one-third  of  that  num¬ 
ber,  and  half  the  place  is  in  ruins.  This  is 
simply  owing  to  the  wretched  revolutionary 
contests  that  have  gone  on  without  inter¬ 
mission  since  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  which  are  invariably  got  up  by  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  military  vagabonds,  who  would  be 
swept  away  in  the  course  of  four-and-twenty 
hours,  or  who,  rather,  would  never  dare  to 
show  their  faces  if  a  hundred  Englishmen  or 
Americans  were  in  the  district  to  stimulate 
the  well-disposed  to  confidence. 

“  The  fact  is,”  says  Mr.  Byam,  “  that  every 
revolution  effected  in  all  the  republics,  from 
Chili  to  Mexico,  is  brought  about  by  such  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  population,  that  it  seems  a  wonder 
to  an  Englishman  that  the  great  majority  do  not 
arise  and  speak  out — ‘  VVe  wish  to  be  quiet ;  we 
do  not  want  revolution  and  murders  ;  nor  do  we 
wish  to  be  subjected  to  forced  contributions  of 
money,  cattle,  and  personal  service ;  and  above 
all,  we  are  nine  out  of  ten  in  number  against  your 
one ;  and  the  great  majority  will  not  consent  to  be 
plundered  by  the  small  minority,  who  are  only 
dissolute  ruffians.’  ” 

If  the  reign  of  peace  were  established  (and 
even  now  it  may  be  considered  that  such  is 
almost  the  case,  for  after  the  present  year 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  disturbances  in  Ni¬ 
caragua),  the  process  of  the  country,  apart 
from  the  effects  of  a  large  European  immi¬ 
gration,  would  of  itself  be  steady  and  con¬ 
siderable. 

With  regard  to  health,  the  varied  produc¬ 
tions  of  Central  America  give  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  that  whenever  the  country  shall  be 
opened  up  by  roads  and  steamboats,  and  all 
the  locomotive  appliances  of  modern  science, 
there  will  be  no  condition  of  persons  who 
may  not,  by  ordinary  attention  to  the  natural 
laws,  enjoy  in  this  territory  all  the  physical 
power  of  which  his  constitution  may  1^  ca¬ 
pable.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  reach,  by 
a  few  hours’  journey,  districts  in  which 
wheat,  barley,  and  all  the  ordinary  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  Europe  may  be  grown  in 
perfection,  there  can  be  little  fear  that  any¬ 
thing  will  be  wanting  in  -the  way  of  climate 
to  insure  the  preservation  of  bodily  vigor. 
Even  in  its  present  state.  Central  America, 
on  the  whole,  has  no  bad  reputation  regard- 
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ing  health,  although  the  advantages  offered  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe ; 
by  its  configuration  in  enabling  the  inhabi-  and  upon  a  review  of  the  claims  of  each 
tants  to  vary  their  climate  according  to  their  state  in  this  respect,  i*  is  hard  to  decide 
requirements  might  as  well  not  exist,  since  which  has  the  greatest  capabilities.  In  the 
:  roads  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  known,  the  plain  of  Nicaragua  the»  fields  are  covered 

best  rate  of  progress  being  about  twenty  with  high  grass,  studded  with  noble  trees 
I  miles  a  day,  and  mule  paths  through  thick  and  herds  of  cattle.  Cocoa,  indigo,  rice, 

woods,  without  resting-places  at  night,  being  Indijin  corn,  bananas,  and  cotton,  are  here 
usually  the  only  features  of  a  traveler’s  produced,  and  mahogany,  cedar,  and  pine 
track.  Yet,  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Juan,  abound  in  the  forests.  On  the  eastern  side 
and  in  other  parts  of  Nicaragua,  there  are  of  the  lake  there  are  cattle  farms  on  which 
elevations  that  would  afford  the  most  bene-  are  herds  of  from  10,000  to  40,000  oxen, 
ficial  sites  for  farms  and  residences ;  while  in  bulls,  and  cows.  Horses  and  mules  are  bred 
Costa  Rica,  San  Salvador,  and  indeed  in  all  for  riding  and  for  burden.  Sheep  are  reared 
the  states,  table  lands  more  or  less  abound,  on  the  upper  plains,  and  swine  are  kept  for 
where  any  condition  of  climate  may  be  ob-  flesh.  A  planter  from  one  of  the  West 
tained  in  a  few  hours.  In  Guatemala  may  India  islands  stated  his  conviction,  in  refer- 
be  seen  fields  of  wheat  and  peach-trees,  and  ence  to  the  district  round  Lake  Leon,  that, 
large  districts  “  resembling  the  finest  part  of  provided  he  could  get  the  same  amount  of 
England  on  a  magnificent  scale.”  Valuable  labor,  he  could  manufacture  sugar  at  one- 
mineral  and  thermal  springs  are  likewise  dis-  fourth  its  cost  in  the  West  Indies.  At  pres- 
tributed  over  the  various  localities,  and  there  ent  it  is  sold  in  Nicaragua  for  three-half- 
are  other  adjuncts  of  a  curative  kind,  which  pence  per  pound.  Leaving  the  lakes,  and 
may  possibly  be  found  to  yield  extensive  re-  descending  the  San  Juan,  each  bank  of  the 
suits,  and  to  present  even  a  temptation  to  river  is  covered  with  valuable  wood,  of  all 
some  classes  of  invalids.  Amongst  these  is  sizes  and  descriptions,  and  the  land  is  of 
an  animal  called  the  manatee,  between  a  prodigious  fertility.  With  regard  to  the 
quadruped  and  a  fish,  about  ten  feet  long,  mining  wealth  of  Nicaragua,  Mr.  Byam  made 
weighing  from  500  to  800  lbs.,  affording  ex-  some  interesting  observations,  but  the  miser- 
cellent  food,  and  possessing  a  medicinal  able  state  of  the  laws,  and  the  spoliations  of 
quality  apparently  analogous  to  the  cod-  the  government,  prevented  him  from  carry- 
liver  oil,  it  being  alleged  to  be  strikingly  ing  on  the  enterprises  in  connection  with  it, 
effectual  as  a  speedy  cure  for  scorbutic  or  to  which  he  might  otherwise  have  been 
scrofulous  disorders.  “  The  blood  is  said  to  tempted.  The  copper  ores  he  met  with 
become  purified,  and  the  virulence  of  the  were  almost  all  uncombined  with  sulphur  or 
complaint,  thrown  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  any  other  substance  that  requires  calcining 
quickly  disappears.”  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  they  were  consequently 

“  Although  Central  America,”  observes  such  as  might  be  smelted  in  a  common  blast 

!  Mr.  Baily,  “  occupies  the  middle  space  be-  furnace,  with  the  aid  of  equal  quantities  of 

j  tween  the  equator  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  iron-stone,  which  lies  in  abundance  on  the 

\  consequently  lying  within  the  torrid  zone,  surface  of  all  the  hilly  country.  He  found 

!  the  temperature  may  be  said  to  be  relatively  also  silver  mines,  consisting  of  fine  broad, 

I  mild,  and,  taken  altogether,  it  undoubtedly  but  rather  irregular  veins,  the  ore  of  which 

i  is  salubrious ;”  and  this  it  must  be  remem-  was  combined  with  a  great  quantity  of  sul- 

I  bered  is  the  testimony  of  an  English  officer,  phur  and  a  large  proportion  of  lead.  For 

J  who  has  resided  in  the  country  from  choice  the  want  of  a  silver  assaying  apparatus  he 

;  during  the  best  part  of  his  life.  The  places  could  not  get  a  good  assay  ;  but  with  the 

f  most  prejudicial  to  health  lie  on  the  northern  j  means  in  his  power  he  could  produce  about 

!  coast  and  the  Mosquito  shore,  where  endemic  fifteen  marcs  of  silver  the  ton.  “  The  min- 

and  intermittent  fevers  are  not  unfrequent,  eral  riches  that  are  deposited  in  the  bosom 

The  Pacific  coast  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  these  mountains,”  he  adds,  “  are  no  doubt 

equally  high,  or  nearly  so ;  but  is  much  1  very  great ;  but  the  working  of  the  mines  is 
more  salubrious,  and  seldom  visited  by  epi-  so  difficult,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  work- 

demic  or  contagious  diseases.  men,  who  have  to  be  taught  everything. 

In  point  of  natural  riches,  Nicaragua  and  their  invincible  idleness,  and  the  vacillation 

Costa  Rica  have  usually  been  spoken  of  of  the  government,  that  I  believe  it  will  be 

amongst  the  various  States  as  possessing  the  long  before  anybody  will  be  found  to  ad- 

most  abundant  resources,  but  they  all  teem  vance  capital  for  prosecuting  such  a  forlorn 

with  rewards  for  industr}',  such  as  is  almost  undertaking.”  This,  however,  was  written 
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when  there  seemed  no  gleam  of  hope  for  the 
resuscitation  of  the  country. 

Among  the  numerous  products  which  Mr. 
Baily  points  out  as  offering  temptations  to 
the  cultivator,  are  fruits  of  various  kinds,  in¬ 
digo,  and  the  mulberry  for  silkworms.  Fruits 
of  the  country,  it  is  said,  are  sufficiently  plen¬ 
tiful,  as  well  as  oranges  and  lemons,  which 
are  excellent.  Vegetables  and  garden  prod¬ 
uce  are  scarce  about  Leon,  but  they  might 
be  raised  in  all  parts  in  great  perfection ;  but 
not  being  considered  of  so  much  importance 
by  the  natives  as  by  foreigners,  they  are  un¬ 
attended  to.  With  regard  to  indigo,  the 
quality  already  produced  will  bear  “an  ad¬ 
vantageous  comparison  with  the  finest  of  any 
country  whatever;”  and  no  part  of  Central 
America  is  better  suited  to  a  more  extended 
cultivation  of  it ;  yet,  with  all  the  advanta¬ 
ges  that  are  presented,  few  efforts  are  made 
to  increase  the  annual  growth.  “The  cause 
of  this  neglect  is  mainly  attributed,  in  recent 
yecirs  at  least,  to  a  diminution  of  capital,  and 
possibly,  in  no  small  degree,  to  an  apathetic 
indifference  to  the  future,  consequent  upon 
the  misfortunes  arising  from  a  continued  se¬ 
ries  of  internal  discords  that  unhappily  have 
paralyzed  all  industrial  pursuits.”  Of  the 
Morus  multicaulis,  it  is  remarked,  “  the  mul¬ 
berry  for  silkworms  grows  remarkably  well, 
and  the  climate  appears  to  be  congenial  to  it 
in  all  respects.  Hitherto,  little  or  rather  no 
advantage  has  attended  the  cultivation,  chief¬ 
ly  from  want  of  attention  and  requisite  ex¬ 
perience.  Were  these  deficiencies  supplied, 
and  the  business  carried  on  with  energy  and 
skill,  a  large  quantity  of  silk  could  be  pro¬ 
duced.  How  profitable  such  an  article  of 
commerce  would  be  to  proprietors  needs  no 
demonstration.” 

The  impossibility  of  any  profitable  culti¬ 
vation  either  of  these  or  of  any  other  arti¬ 
cles,  except  for  home  use,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  will  easily  be  under¬ 
stood  from  thfe  circumstance  that  the  rate  of 
conveyance  of  merchandise  and  produce 
seems  to  be  about  two  or  three  dollars  per 
cwt.  for  every  hundred  miles ;  while  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  transporting  it  even  at  this  charge, 
and  at  a  speed  of  about  twelve  miles  a  day, 
depends  upon  the  supply  of  mules  that  may 
be  available.  It  is  likewise  to  be  observed, 
that  agricultural  implements  are  almost 
wholly  wanting.  The  plough,  the  harrow, 
the  scythe,  the  sickle,  are  not  found  on  the 
farm  ;  and  the  hoe  and  the  machete  are  the 
only  substitutes  for  them.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  almost 
the  only,  branch  of  occupation  that  is  carried 
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on  to  any  extent ;  but  from  the  difficulty  of 
transit  to  the  markets,  where  they  would  be 
in  demand,  a  good  bullock  is  only  worth 
from  four  to  six  dollars,  and  abundant  pas¬ 
turage  yet  remains  unappropriated.  “  From 
a  fertility  of  soil  capable  of  maintaining  mil¬ 
lions,  little  more  is  now  drawn  than  the  sus¬ 
tenance  of  250,000  inhabitants ;  but,”  Mr. 
Baily  truly  observes,  “  when,  by  increase  of 
population,  a  greater  command  of  capital, 
more  intelligence  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  political  economy,  which  in  process  of 
time  will  creep  in,  the  beneficence  of  nature 
shall  be  looked  upon  as  incitement  to  indus¬ 
try,  and  encouragement  shall  be  given  to 
raise  produce  of  exportable  value  and  general 
demand,  Nicaragua  w'ill  be  converted  into  a 
region  of  immense  wealth.” 

Of  the  other  four  republics  of  Central 
America  by  wffiich  Nicaragua  is  surrounded, 
namely,  Costa  Rica,  San  Salvador,  Guate¬ 
mala,  and  Honduras,  only  a  few  more  words 
are  necessary.  In  Costa  Rica,  as  in  Nicara¬ 
gua,  the  soil  is  singularly  productive  ;  and 
all  the  articles  peculiar  to  inter-tropical  re¬ 
gions  are  grown  in  abundance,  excepting  co¬ 
chineal,  cotton,  and  the  vine,  which  are  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  periodical  rains.  Cof¬ 
fee  is  the  staple  export,  and,  as  well  as  indi¬ 
go,  tobacco,  and  cocoa,  which  are  also  pro¬ 
duced,  is  remarkable  for  its  quality.  Woods, 
drugs,  grain,  fruits,  poultry,  and  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  likewise  form  part  of 
the  commerce  of  this  little  republic.  Some 
gold  mines  exist,  and  are  at  present  being 
worked,  although  without  any  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  results.  Copper  and  coal  are  like¬ 
wise  found,  but  these  of  course  have  been 
neglected.  The  population  amounts  to  100,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  only  10,000  are  Indians. 
The  trade  is  now  almost  exclusively  carried 
on  with  England  in  British  bottoms ;  but  the 
shipments  taking  place  on  the  Pacific  side, 
the  tedious  route  by  Cape  Horn  is  a  serious 
drawback.  In  1848,  the  exports  consisted 
of  150,000  cwt.  of  coft'ee,  estimated  at  86  on 
board;  of  about  10,000  ox  and  cow  hides  ; 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  Nicaragua-wood,  and  sarsaparilla, 
and  of  a  small  number  of  pearls ;  the 
total  estimated  value  being  81,000,000.  San 
Jose,  the  capital,  is  4500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  from  this  a  cart-road  of 
seventy-tw  o  miles  forms  the  -  communication 
with  the  port  of  Punta  Arenas  on  the  Pacific. 
The  great  want  of  this  republic  has  been  a 
communication  with  the  Atlantic,  so  as  to 
save  the  long  navigation  by  Cape  Horn, 
and  the  government  are  now  proceeding  vig- 
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orously  with  a  road  of  sixty-six  miles  from 
San  Jose  to  the  Sarapiqui  river,  which  runs 
into  the  San  Juan,  and  will  thus  furnish  the 
opening  that  is  desired.  Costa  Rica  is  the 
only  one  of  the  republics  of  Central  America 
that  for  any  lengthened  period  has  been  free 
from  anarchy,  and  the  result  is  that  she  is 
steadily  advancing  to  prosperity,  and  that  a 
treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation 
was  concluded  with  her  by  Great  Britain,  on 
the  20th  of  February  last.  She  has  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  minister  in  London,  Senor  Molina, 
who  is  understood  to  be  the  writer  of  a  very 
intelligent  pamphlet  on  her  resources,  which 
has  lately  been  published.  By  some  notices 
in  the  French  paper.  La  Presse,  we  also  re¬ 
mark  that  a  considerable  grant  of  land  has 
been  made  to  a  gentleman  in  Paris,  for  the 
promotion  of  colonization  in  a  part  of  the  state 
situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Dulce,  on  the  Pacific. 

The  state  of  Salvador  is  the  smallest  of  the 
five  republics,  but  relatively  the  most  popu¬ 
lous,  the  number  of  her  inhabitants  being 
280,000,  and  her  natural  resources  and  po¬ 
sition  on  the  Pacific  being  calculated  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  utmost  prosperity.  She  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  incessantly  ravaged  by  civil  dis¬ 
cord  ;  and  it  is  only  about  two  months  since 
a  large  body  of  her  people  joined  some  in¬ 
surgents  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  with  the  view  of  overturning  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  that  country ;  while  we  have 
also  seen  that  it  has  just  been  necessary  for 
an  English  ship  of  war  to  blockade  her  ports 
in  order  to  exact  restitution  for  a  fraudulent 
seizure  of  the  property  of  British  subjects. 
The  chief  production  of  San  Salvador  has 
been  indigo ;  but  she  has  the  highest  capa¬ 
bilities  also  for  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
coffee.  The  mineral  workinjxs  have  been  con- 
siderable.  Gold  was  formerly,  and  still  is, 
extracted ;  and  rich  silver  mines,  which  were 
once  wrought,  are  known  still  to  be  valuable. 
“  But  for  many  years  past  no  one  has  wished 
to  be  thought  rich  enough  to  work  a  mine, 
lest  he  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  exorbitant 
contributions  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state.” 
Copper  and  lead  exist  in  different  parts ;  and, 
near  a  town  called  Matapam,  a  very  superior 
iron  ore  is  abundantly  obtained,  which,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  price  commanded  by  all  foreign 
iron,  might,  it  is  believed,  be  made  to  yield 
very  profitable  results.  On  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  Salvador,  extending  from  Acajutla 
to  Libertad,  is  collected  the  article  known  in 
commerce  as  the  balsam  of  Peru — a  name  it 
erroneously  received  from  having  been  first 
shipped  to  Callao,  and  thence  transmitted  to 
Europe. 


The  state  of  Honduras  has  an  estimated 
population  of  236,000,  and,  although  pos¬ 
sessing  excellent  capacities  both  in  soil  and 
climate,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  mining 
district.  It  contains  gold  and  silver  mines, 
long  neglected,  owing  to  the  ruin  and  inse¬ 
curity  occasioned  by  constant  revolutions. 
Lead  and  copper,  also,  in  various  combina¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  opals,  emeralds,  asbestos, 
and  cinnabar.  An  abundance  of  timber  and 
dye-woods  is  likewise  presented,  and  vast 
herds  of  almost  profitless  cattle  range  over 
lands  that  are  otherwise  unoccupied. 

Guatemala  has  a  population  of  600,000, 
and  nearly  all  the  surface  of  the  state  is 
mountainous.  In  point  of  salubrity,  extent 
of  available  lands,  and  quality  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  the  finest  field  for  European  im¬ 
migration  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  this 
quarter. 

“  jMaize  and  wheat,”  it  is  said,  “  are  abundant, 
and  of  superior  quality ;  rice  is  excellent ;  the 
tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  are  good,  and  in 
great  variety;  and  the  produce  of  leguminous 
plants  is  equal  to  t!ie  be.st  of  that  grown  else¬ 
where.  All  European  fruits  and  garden-stuff 
grow  kindly ;  and  if  the  Indians,  who  are  the  only 
cultivators,  were  better  instructed  in  the  art  of 
horticulture,  they  would  be  carried  to  an  enviable 
degree  of  perfection;  in  fact,  but  few  regions  are 
so  well  endowed  with  the  capabilities  of  produc¬ 
ing  all  that  ministers  to  the  comforts  as  well  as 
luxuries  of  life.  Of  things  more  important  in  a 
commercial  view,  cochineal  at  present  holds  the 
first  rank  ;  to  which  may  be  added  cocoa,  tobacco, 
sugar,  coffee,  silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  a  numerous 
list  of  minor  articles.” 

In  glancing  at  these  leading  characteristics 
of  the  various  states  of  Central  America,  the 
reader  will  speedily  have  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  in  the  hands  of  Anglo-Saxon 
settlers,  they  would  long  ere  this  have  ranked 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  prosperous 
portions  of  the  earth.  But  until  now  there 
has  been  work  for  the  race  in  higher  lati¬ 
tudes,  and  it  will  be  from  the  present  year 
that  their  rise  will  date.  The  nature  and  ra¬ 
pidity  of  that  rise  will,  we  believe,  be  such 
as  has  never  yet  been  witnessed  in  any  anal¬ 
ogous  case.  Emigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom  has  hitherto  Heen  confined  to 
swarms  of  the  poor,  going  out  to  fight  the 
battle  of  life  in  untilled  solitudes,  where  they 
might  best  enter  upon  it  with  unburdened 
limbs ;  and  although  their  progress  has  been 
w'onderful,  and  they  have  caused  cities  and 
states  to  rise  up  as  if  by  magic,  there  have 
still  been  rough  elements  in  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  have  left  room  for  us  to  con- 
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template  the  possibility,  under  more  favora¬ 
ble  circumstances,  of  an  equally  rapid  prog¬ 
ress,  coupled  with  a  far  higher  and  finer 
civilization.  All  separation  of  classes  is  bad, 
and  the  true  system  of  emigration,  where  the 
temptations  for  it  exist,  is  that  where  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  educated  and  the  un¬ 
educated,  go  together.  But  the  rich  and  in¬ 
telligent  will  go  only  from  choice,  and  they 
demand  as  inducements  a  brighter  sky,  a 
more  genial  climate,  and  facilities  of  com¬ 
munication.  New  Zealand,  from  its  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  two  first  recommendations,  has 
already  attracted  many,  but  its  distance  and 
solitariness  are  fatal  objections.  Central 
America  promises  to  fulfill  every  required 
condition.  In  a  short  time  the  active  spirits 
from  New  York  and  Boston,  who  are  even 
now  infusin<4  new  life  and  hope  into  Jamaica, 
from  merely  calling  at  that  island  in  their  way, 
and  stirring  up  its  inhabitants  to  the  resources 
at  their  feet,  over  which  they  have  hitherto 
blindly  moped,  will  have  displaced  the  spirit 
of  anarchy  by  that  of  enterprise.  There  will 
then  be  abundant  work  for  the  laborer,  and 
temptations  for  all  classes,  even  to  the  high¬ 
est.  The  merchant  can  seek  no  broader 
field  than  one  where  he  can  deal  with  the 
meeting  commerce  of  two  worlds,  together 
with  every  variety  of  teeming  produce  at  his 
own  door.  The  agriculturist,  the  fisherman, 
the  miner  and  the  engineer,  will  likewise  find 
greater  stimulants  and  rewards  than  can  be 
met  elsewhere.  The  artist  will  be  incited 
by  scenery  which  in  its  condensed  grandeur 
and  prolific  beauty,  from  the  mountain  Ysalco 
in  Salvador,  which  burns  incessantly  as  a 
natural  light-house  on  the  Pacific,  to  the  frosty 
table-lands  of  Guatemala,  combines,  like  the 
soil  and  tlie  climate  of  the  country,  every 
feature  that  is  otherwise  only  to  be  witnessed 
by  extended  wanderings.  The  naturalist, 
the  geologist,  the  astronomer,  and  the  an¬ 
tiquarian  will  here  also  have  a  new  range  ; 
and  the  man  of  so-called  leisure,  who  in  his 
way  unites  the  pursuits  of  all,  will  propor- 
tionably  find  the  means  of  universal  gratifi¬ 
cation. 


[June, 

And  in  the  narrow  confines  which  hold 
these  advantages,  the  people  of  every  land 
and  government  are  destined  to  meet  on 
common  terms.  The  Russian  from  Behr¬ 
ing’s  Straits,  the  Chinaman,  the  African  from 
Jamaica,  the  New  Zealand  sailor,  the  Dutch¬ 
man  from  Java,  and  the  Malay  from  Singa¬ 
pore,  will  mingle  with  the  Mestizoes  and  In¬ 
dians  of  the  country,  and  each  contribute  > 
some  peculiar  influence  which  will  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  tempered  to  the  exaltation  of  the 
whole  by  the  predominant  qualities  of  the 
American,  the  Englishman,  and  the  Spaniard. 

Is  it  too  much  to  suppose,  that  under  these 
circumstances  a  people  may  arise  whose  in¬ 
fluence  upon  human  progress  will  be  of  a 
more  harmonious,  and  consequently  of  a  more 
powerful  kind,  than  has  yet  been  told  of  ? — 
that  startinc:  at  the  birth  of  free-trade,  and 
being  themselves  indebted  to  a  universal 
commerce  for  their  existence,  they  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  first  community  amongst  whom 
restrictions  will  be  altogether  unknown  ;  that 
guaranteed  in  their  independence  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  deriving 
their  political  inspirations  from  a  race  amongst 
whom  self-government  is  an  instinct,  they  will 
practically  carry  out  the  peace  doctrines  to 
which  older  nations  are  only  as  yet  wistfully 
approaching ;  that  aided  and  strengthened 
by  the  confi^ding  presence  of  people  of  every 
creed,  the  spirit  of  Christian  toleration  will 
shine  over  all,  and  win  all  by  the  practical 
manifestation  of  its  real  nature  ;  and  finally, 
that  the  union  of  freedom,  wisdom,  and  tol¬ 
eration  may  find  its  happiest  results  in  the 
code  of  internal  la\5rs  they  may  adopt,  so  that 
amonjrst  them,  on  the  luxuriant  land  hitherto 
made  desolate  by  the  sole  principle  of  bloody 
retaliation,  the  revengeful  taking  of  human 
life  may  never  be  known  ;  and  that  they  may 
be  the  first  to  solve  the  problem — if  amongst 
those  who  profess  Christ’s  doctrines  it  can 
be  called  a  problem — of  coupling  the  good 
and  reformation  of  the  offender  with  the  im¬ 
provement  and  safety  of  society,  and  the  ex¬ 
ercise  toward  both,  not  of  a  sentimental,  but 
of  a  philosophical  and  all-pervading  love  ? 
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COIT’S  RIDGE. 


BY  ALFRED  B.  STREET,  AUTHOR  OF  “  FRONT  EN AC. 


Coit’s  Ridge  is  the  name  of  a  high-swell¬ 
ing  ridge  lying  east  and  west  parallel  to  the 
village  of  Monticello,  and  to  the  right  of  its 
long,  single,  grassy  street.  It  looks  like  the 
tomb  of  some  giant  of  other  days,  “  when 
there  were  giants,”  probably  some  enormous 
Indian  war-chief,  buried  with  pomp  and  so¬ 
lemnity  by  his  stricken  people.  It  is  entire¬ 
ly  nude  of  trees,  although,  a  few  years  ago, 
it  was  swathed  in  a  rich  mantle  of  forest,  rich 
and  green  enough  to  serve  as  a  sylvan  pall 
for  the  Indian  chieftain.  How  it  came  to  be 
denuded  of  its  wooded  robe,  is  the  object  of 
my  present  writing. .  Nothing  but  broad 
golden  wheat-fields,  meadows  knee-deep  in 
clover,  buckwheat-lots,  sweet  as  the  long, 
long  burning  kiss  of  passion,  clover  it  now, 
a  farm-mantle  of  rural  wealth  and  beauty. 
And  when  the  summer  sun  steeped  his  glow¬ 
ing  circle  in  the  splendid  west,  the  whole 
ridge  was  bathed  in  a  golden  garment  of* 
glory,  too  rich  for  the  untutored  warrior  of 
the  forest,  and  more  fit  for  some  Emperor  of 
the  “  Mound-builders,”  if  their  Emperors  be¬ 
longed,  as  most  probably,  considering  that 
the  Mastodon  was  living  in  those  times,  to  the 
long-limbed  genus.  However,  “  whether  or 
no,”  as  “  Uncle  Jack”  says,  the  sunset  made 
“  Coit’s  Ridge”  a  very  beautiful  object.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  the  head  of  the  “  Ridge” 
butted  upon  the  Pleasant  Pond  road,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bluff  called  “Antimony  Hill,” 
and  that  there  was  a  little  gem  of  a  basin 
filled  with  the  most  silver  water  imaginable, 
set  right  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill.  This 
basin,  or  spring  rather  (a  fountain,  probably 
six  feet  in.  circumference),  spread  its  pure 
surface,  and  pictured  faithfully,  walls,  chim¬ 
ney  and  all,  the  rough  but  picturesque  cabin 
of  “  Loafing  Joe,”  crouching  within  a  thicket 
of  alders  and  sumachs.  It  was  a  wild  but 
beautiful  nook  which  “Joe”  had  selected  for 
his  hut.  Such  splendid  golden-rods,  such 
superb  asters,  such  crimson  clusters  of  su¬ 
mach  berries-^the  nook  was  in  a  blaze  of 
floral  light  nearly  all  the  Autumn  through. 


However,  “that  is  neither  here  nor  there”  at 
present.  From  the  bluff,  the  ridge  sloped 
gradually  toward  the  west,  until  its  feet 
pointed  at  the  “  Liberty  Road”  in  a  slender 
“  hog’s  back.” 

Well,  at  sunset,  this  liquid  diamond  of  a 
spring  would  flash  lake  an  eyeball ;  the  wheat- 
field  next  would  glow  like  rich  velvet ;  the 
meadow  next  would  appear  absolutely  to  be 
dissolving  in  a  tint  of  golden  green ;  the 
buckwheat- lot  next  (if  it  chanced  to  be  in  its 
August  blossom)  would  glitter  as  if  a  square 
fragment  of  old  Winter  s  mantle  had  been 
left  there ;  and  even  the  pastures,  that  were 
scattered  over  the  ridge,  would  gleam  with 
their  short  grass,  shorn  by  kine  and  sheep 
almost  to  the  quick,  like  carpets  of  sunny 
emerald.  I  have  often  sat  and  watched  the 
sunset,  basking  in  this  manner  on  the  ridge, 
until  I  saw  it  gradually  peel  off,  or  rather 
drawn  off,  as  if  by  the  hands  of  the  retreat¬ 
ing  Day. 

At  sunrise,  too,  it  was  by  no  means  to  be 
overlooked.  On  the  contrary,  the  fresh  sun¬ 
light  leaped  upon  it,  as  if  it  loved  to  steep  its 
beautiful  brow,  and  then,  as  the  great  foun¬ 
tain  of  gladness  rose  higher,  the  lustre  crept 
down  lower  and  lower,  until  the  whole  form 
of  this  tomb  of  the  war-chief,  or  emperor, 
was  gleaming  in  unsullied  gold.  Ah  !  it  was 
the  first  thing  to  waken  in  and  around  Mon¬ 
ticello,  and  the  glad  way  it  started  from  its 
shadowy  sleep  into  bright  yellow  life,  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  sluggards  of  the  village.  The 
spring,  by  “  Loafing  Joe’s”  cabin,  would  be 
flaslrng  and  glittering  by  the  hour,  before 
Owlet  the  blacksmith  would  waken  his  forge, 
or  Shaver  the  carpenter  would  grasp  his 
plane,  or  Seabright  the  shopkeeper  would 
open  his  store,  or  Swingle  the  tinman  would 
commence  his  music,  or  Cabbage  the  stutter¬ 
ing  tailor  would  handle  his  goose,  or  Wiggins 
the  innkeeper  would  unlock  his  bar,  or  even 
Strap  the  gossiping  shoemaker  would  begin 
the  tapping  on  his  lapstone,  although  the 
longest  summer- day  was  always  too  short  for 
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him  to  inv^ent  even  half  the  scandal  and  lies 
his  teeming  brain  gave  birth  to. 

Under  the  harvest  moon,  also,  Coit’s  Ridge 
was  no  contemptible  object.  Ah !  how 
beautifully  it  glowed  beneath  the  soft  sweet 
glance  of  this  lovely  Sultana  of  the  summer 
niglit.  With  all  its  glittering  hues  of  green, 
and  gold,  and  pearl,  all  merged  in  one  soft 
delicious  dimness,  the  swelling  form  of  this 
bright  thing  gleamed  in  the  white  radiance 
like  a  hill  of  silver.  The  romance  of  boy¬ 
hood  seemed  minijlin^  with  the  delicate  mist 
of  the  moonlight,  and  methought  fairy  music 
might  breathe  from  that  dim  and  sweetly 
mysterious  region.  Sweetly,  oh !  sweetly, 
did  the  clear  tinkle  of  the  whetsaw  come 
upon  the  air ;  and  sadly,  oh !  sadly,  did  the 
hermit  whip-poor-will  whistle,  in  her  gentle 
and  sorrowing  manner,  “  I’m  all  alone !  I’m 
all  alone !” 

These  were  the  soft  and  beautiful  looks  of 
the  Ridge.  It  had  another,  a  stern,  awful 
one,  when  blackening  under  the  shadow  of 
the  risintr  thunder-cloud.  When  the  sable 
mas2  rears  itself  up,  writhing  like  the  Lao- 
coon,  its  sullen  peaks  and  rugged  outlines 
gloomy  with  the  wrath  of  the  still  chained 
lightning.  Then  Coit’s  Ridge  looks  dark 
and  threatening  enough.  No  wonder,  for  it 
knows  well  that  it  atfords  somewhat  of  a 
mark  for  the  red  arrow  of  the  destroyer,  and 
it  has  felt  that  same  burning,  scathing  arrow, 
too.  Ay  !  in  that  tremendous  storm  three 
summers  since,  when  the  fatal  vapor  flashed 
instant  death  upon  two  human  beings,  one 
moment  in  the  pride  and  flush  of  youth  and 
strength,  the  next,  nothing  but  dust  and 
ashes — dust  and  ashes!  Three  times  did 
the  fierce  lightning  zig-zag  down  into  the 
bosom  of  the  ridge  ;  and  the  buckwheat,  and 
the  meadow  grass,  and  the  golden  wheat,  all 
testified,  in  three  great  swart-burned  spaces, 
the  power  of  the  crimson  terror.  And  now, 
when  the  black  plume  of  the  thunder-storm 
rises,  the  heart  of  the  Ridge  sinks  in  its 
breast  and  its  brow  turns  black  with  fear. 
Oh !  how  the  dread  thunder  booms  over  it, 
and  when  the  rain  falls,  what  a  curtain  of 
mist,  streaked  with  the  slanting  lines  of  rain, 
is  drawn  across  it.  First,  the  great  umber 
streaks  beyond  its  brow,  then  the  cloud  min¬ 
gles  with  its  summit,  then  like  the  march  of 
a  Roman  Legion,  silent  and  compact,  the 
rain  advances  down  its  slope,  and  then,  hang¬ 
ing  the  aforesaid  streaked  and  misty  curtain 
athwart  it,  over  the  intervening  fields  it  comes 
toward  the  village.  This,  however,  is  in  the 
gentle  summer  shower,  for  when  the  great 
mad  thunder-gust  bursts  over  it,  all  is  one 
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scene  of  whirling,  roaring,  blinding,  terrific, 
chaos.  The  rain  glides  not  over  its  brow 
from  the  woods  beyond,  and  gauzing  its 
sides  with  mist,  hastens  to  the  village.  No, 
the  big  black  torrent  breaks  all  at  once, 
evey  where  over  it,  with  the  lightning  flashing 
through,  and  the  tlmnder  roaring  and  split¬ 
ting  in  awful  cadence  amongst  it. 

The  Ridge  was  also  an  object  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  me  in  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 
In  the  sunny  days  that  come  fitfully  in  the 
month  of  April,  I  have  listened  to  the  carol 
of  the  blue-bird  sounding  from  its  sylvan  re¬ 
cesses  with  a  thrill  of  the  purest  delight,  for 
I  knew  that  the  little  whistling  stranger  said 
as  plainly  in  his  song,  as  if  he .  syllabled  the 
information  in  words,  “Spring  is  coming. 
Spring  is  coming  1”  In  the  capricious 
month  of  March,  too,  how  Bill  Dykes  did 
make  the  “  maple  sugar  ”  there.  In  one 
particular  spot  of  the  Ridge — a  circular  hol¬ 
low — sweet  green  and  sylvan  in  summer — 
there  was  a  charming  open  maple  grove, 
where  the  great  trees  reared  their  deeply 
fluted  Doric  columns,  as  if  Titan-like  to 
scale  the  clouds,  and  after  soaring  in  the  air 
some  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  spreading  out  what 
in  J uly  is  a  most  delicious  canopy  of  leafy 
beauty.  Well,  here  Bill  used  to  raise  his 
“  bough-house,”  and  his  transverse  sticks, 
tap  his  trees,  and  bring  his  sooty  kettles. 
Long  after  the  “  maple  sugaring  ”  was  past, 
and  the  blue-bird  had  become  a  familiar 
guest,  (say  the  latter  end  of  April)  then  did 
I  use  to  seek  the  ridge  to  meet  the  coming 
Spring  in  her  own  deep  wild  haunts.  I 
would  cross  the  separating  fields  by  the  ser¬ 
pentine  pathway,  and  strike  the  woods, 
nearly  in  a  line  with  this  upland  maple-hol¬ 
low.  And  such  swarms  of  violets,  blue, 
white,  and  yellow,  and  showers  of  wind¬ 
flowers,  little  trembling,  timid,  silvery  crea¬ 
tures,  on  stems  delicate  as  the  w^and  of  Tita- 
nia,  and  worlds  of  cowslips  by  the  little  crys- 
taline  threads  of  streams  welling  from  the 
hill-side  (cowsli[)s  golden  as  the  wings  of 
Ariel  or  the  doublet  of  the  honey  -  bee) 
w’ould  bless  my  eyes  with  their  sweet  and 
innocent  beauty,  that  I  involuntarily  blessed 
God  for  His  bounties  as  I  gazed  upon  them. 
The  birch  would  dangle  its  loose  scaly  tas¬ 
sels  over  my  head  ;  the  beech  would  thrust 
its  glossy  white  down,  bursting  from  the  tips 
of  its  sprays,  right  into  my  face  and  eyes; 
the  cherry  would  startle  my  vision  as  with 
the  sight  of  some  sylvan  ghost  in  the  far 
depths ;  and  the  maple  would  stand  before 
me  blushing  as  if  caught  in  the  act  of  kiss¬ 
ing  the  tall,  noble  pine  bending  over  her. 
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Ah !  the  maple-hollow  then,  how  rich  and 
splendid  was  it  lighted  up  ;  a  perfect  fairy 
parlor.  It  was  red  with  the  glow  of  the 
blossom -fringes,  as  if  carmined  by  a  hearth- 
fire,  so  red  that  the  hopple-bushes  with  their 
gigantic  flowers  seemed  cut  in  coral. 

Well,  through  these  magic  depths  would  I 
rove,  peering  now  into  some  wand-like  thick¬ 
et,  kneeling  now  at  the  plumb  feet  of  some 
moss-sandaled  oak-tree,  and  now  gazing  into 
the  dark  earth-filled  hollow  of  some  old  beech, 
where  the  white  wind-flower  looked  like  a 
gem,  and  the  blue  violet  like  a  fairy’s  eye. 

The  next  day  or  two  there  would  be  a  sun 
shower  sparkling  in  the  air  like  dropping 
diamonds  ;  and  a  soft  hum  on  the  earth  like 
the  murmured  music  of  Spring’s  command 
for  the  leaves  to  come  out.  And  the  next 
day  I  would  look  at  Coit’s  Ridge,  and  would 
see  the  delicate,  transparent  verdure  spotted 
all  over  its  breast,  and  know  that  in  a  few 
suns  more  there  would  be  thrown  from  rich 
fully-clothed  branches  broad  breadths  of 
shadow  upon  every  dingle,  glade,  and  hollow 
of  the  Ridge. 

And  then  Summer  would  come.  Would 
Coit’s  Ridge  be  deserted  then  by  me,  think 
you  ?  In  Summer  I  used  to  haunt  Coit’s 
Ridge  more  than  ever,  for  it  was  then  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  And  in  Autumn,  too, 
ah !  Autumn.  I  won’t  be  caught  describing 
the  Ridge  in  its  Autumn  tints.  Now  I  tel 
you,  I  will  not,  and  so  I’ll  pass  on  to  Winter, 
where  I  intend  to  dwell  for  a  season,  as  the 
Rev.  Lookgrave  says,  after  an  hour’s  prelim¬ 
inary  to  his  drouthy  sermons. 

It  had  been  very  cold  for  some  time,  but  at 
nightfall  there  came  on  a  slow  drizzling  rain, 
which,  however,  froze  as  it  fell.  In  the 
morning  it  was  quite  clear,  and  never  shall 
I  forget  the  magic  loveliness  which  broke 
upon  my  gaze  as  I  turned  it  upon  Coit’s 
Ridge.  I  was  expecting  something  bright, 
for  I  had  seen  the  roofs  of  the  village  covered 
with  plates  of  crystal,  and  the  maple- trees  of 
the  side- walk  jeweled  in  the  prettiest  manner 
possible,  but  I  had  no  conception  of  the  blaze 
of  silver  which  I  should  see  when  I  turned 
to  look  at  the  Ridge.  There  it  stood,  how¬ 
ever,  flashing,  glittering,  gleaming,  sparkling, 
quivering  in  the  pure  sun-light,  and  under  the 
blue  heaven,  like  fairy-land.  I  can  hardly 
describe  it ;  my  eye-sight  was  almost  blinded 
with  the  brilliancy.  Millions  upon  millions 
of  atoms  scattered  from  the  rainbow  were 
dancing^^upon  it ;  all  the  hues  known  to  gem, 
and  bud,  and  flower  were  there.  Every 
thread  of  the  sun’s  light  appeared  to  be  sep¬ 
arated  and  reflected  in  the  color  peculiar  to 
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each.  It  was  the  gorgeous  pomp  which  win¬ 
ter  occasionally  exhibits,  as  if  to  show  that 
all  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  nature  are 
not  confined  exclusively  to  summer. 

As  I  beheld  this  wondrous  sight  I  was 
seized  with  the  irresistible  desire  to  explore 
the  depths  of  the  Ridge,  to  walk  through  its 
blazing  aisles,  and  to  see  above  me  its  silver 
trees  waving  and  makinff  fret-work  of  the 
azure  above.  So  I  started,  and  crushing  the 
brittle  grass,  covered  also  with  its  crusted 
pearl,  like  the  ice-plant,  as  I  passed  through 
the  fields,  soon  found  myself  ascending  the 
Ridge.  As  I  entered  the  recess,  the  bright¬ 
ness  was  intense.  My  gaze  recoiled  involun¬ 
tarily.  There  was  the  old,  half-dead  hem¬ 
lock,  with  a  drapery  flung  over  his  gaunt 
branches,  that  a  bride  might  envy.  There 
was  the  shaggy  sour  spruce,  sparkling  as  if 
it  were  the  bridegroom  destined  for  its  hem¬ 
lock  bride.  The  emerald  of  both  gleamed 
through  their  transparent  garb  with  a  two¬ 
fold  effect  of  beauty.  The  maple  seemed  as 
if  a  foliage  of  scalloped  silver  had  burst  forth 
at  the  touch  of  some  wizard’s  wand  ;  the 
beech  seemed  some  gigantic  chandelier  of 
varied  colors ;  the  birch  had  clothed  itself  in 
leaves  that  appeared  as  if  taken  from  the 
whitest  flakes  of  its  own  smooth  white  bark, 
wliilst  the  elm  was  one  rich  splendid  plume, 
hanging  gracefully  over  the  couch  of  its 
frozen  naiad,  the  brook.  The  underbrush, 
viz.,  the  rhododendron,  kalmia,  oak-plant, 
beech-sprout,  hopple-bush,  &c.,  were  also 
limned  by  an  icy  veil  of  crystaline  purity  and 
clearness  that  made  them  shapes  of  “  fancy,” 
whilst  one  immense  log,  lying  proue  on  its 
stomach,  was  covered  with  a  pall  of  jewelry 
and  spangles  that  was  “  beautiful  exceed- 
ingly.”  I  wandered  about  amidst  this  rich 
and  splendid  show  for  an  hour.  I  then  be¬ 
came  conscious  of  a  farther  softening  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  also  that  the  fine  lustrous 
blue  of  the  sky  was  fading  into  a  dull  gray. 
These  were  the  signs  of  an  approaching  snow¬ 
storm,  and  rather  liking  the  soft  air  and  the 
appearance  of  the  fluttering  flakes  gauzing 
the  view  in  a  storm  of  this  kind,  1  postponed 
my  return  home  until  another  hour.  Soon  the 
gust  came  on.  The  wind  howled  and  rocked 
the  trees  like  a  vessel  in  a  tempest ;  the  ice 
pageant  fell  around  like  showers  of  leaves  in 
November,  and  before  long  the  snow-flakes 
were  streaming  in  a  dense  curtain  through 
the  atmosphere.  As  the  wind  first  reached 
my  ear  in  a  low  rumble,  like  a  waterfall  in 
the  stillness  of  the  summer  noon,  now  swell¬ 
ing  like  an  advancing  billow,  then  bursting 
overhead  like  the  discharge  of  Etna,  I  felt  as 
17 
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if  I  could  mount  like  an  eagle  in  the  air,  and 
away,  away,  with  my  eye  on  the  sunbeam, 
and  my  pinion  on  the  ocean  of  air  around 
me,  soar  into  the  empyrean. 

There  was  a  sublimity  in  the  deep-toned 
roaring  storm  that  almost  maddened  me. 
Up  the  snow  would  whirl  in  silver  smoke  over 
the  top  of  the  loftiest  pine-trees,  and  around 
would  it  spin  in  a  breathless  waltz  until  all 
the  stems  in  the  forest  would  appear  like 
white-sheeted  ghosts  dancing  in  glimmer  and 
mist,  in  a  weird  Macbeth-witch-like  dance. 
I  seemed  the  centre  of  a  wondrous  wizard 
existence,  and  Coit’s  Ridge,  a  wizard  world. 
At  last  I  became  so  frightened  by  the  phan¬ 
toms  of  my  excited  fancy  that  I  fairly  turned 
and  precipitated  myself  down  the  Ridge,  fast 
as  my  limbs  could  carry  me.  I  even  thought 
that  a  gigantic  pine  around  which  a  snow- 
cloud  was  at  that  moment  twirling,  which 
forced  its  enormous  head  to  bend  almost  to 
its  groaning  roots,  was  pinching  me  to  keep 
me  a  perpetual  prisoner  in  its  wild  branches, 
for  my  audacity  in  trespassing  upon  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  his  domain  in  the  fury  of  the  winter 
storm.  So  I  even  showed  Mister  Pine  a 
clean  pair  of  heels,  and  flew  down  the  slope 
into  the  deepening  fields  with  a  velocity  that 
could  scarce  be  equaled  by  the  “  American 
Deer,”  I  fancy,  even  with  the  prospect  of  a 
purse  filled  to  plethora  with  glittering  gold  as 
the  reward  of  his  best  exertions. 

Soon  a  half  dozen  of  white  quiet  fields  (as 
far  as  sound  went,  but  tumbling  like  White 
Lake  in  a  gust,  as  far  as  motion  was  concern¬ 
ed)  were  between  me  and  the  bowing,  quiver¬ 
ing,  shrieking,  howling,  roaring,  rushing, 
screaming,  rolling,  dashing,  crashing  Ridge, 
and  I  soon  was  in  the  four  walls  of  my  snug 
rosy  office  warming  my  chilled  limbs  before 
the  wide  open  mouth  of  my  stove,  heated  to 
a  red  cherry  glow  by  a  choking  quantity 
of  dry  maple.  I  never  visited  Coit’s 
Ridge  in  the  agonies  of  the  Winter  storm 
again. 

But  in  Summer,  beautiful,  leafy,  sweet, 
bright,  imperial,  safe,  quiet,  lovely,  glorious 
Summer,  it  was  another  matter  entirely.  I 
was  an  habitu^  of  the  Ridge.  Not  a  day 
passed,  “  w^et  or  shine,”  but  I  was  there.  If 
I  saw  a  soft  shower  coming  from  the  swathed 
west,  up  would  I  start,  and,  umbrella  in  hand, 
like  a  knight  armed  with  spear  and  shield  on 
breast,  forth  would  I  sally  toward  the  Ridge. 
Soon  in  its  leafy  coverts  would  I  hear  the 
rich  melody  of  the  humming  rain,  and  breathe 
the  moist  fragrance  beaten  out  of  herb,  leaf, 
and  flower,  by  the  sparkling  drops.  Coit’s 
.Ridge  would  be  then  one  box  of  choice  per- 
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fumes.  Ah,  what  a  soft  buzzing  would  the 
hemlock  keep  up,  saying  plainly  as  branches 
could  say, 

“  Patter  away,  patter  away, 

I  can  drink  with  this  plumy  crown. 

All  the  water  yon  goblet  of  gray. 

Wreathed  by  the  cloud,  can  ever  pour  down  ; 

So  patter  away,  patter  away, 

Ye  silver  sparklers  on  leaf  and  spray. 

Patter  away,  patter  away, 

For  soon  will  return  the  absorbing  ray. 

And  all  the  music  you  waken  now. 

Will  cease  to  fall  on  my  raptured  ear. 

And,  motionless,  motionless,  up  my  brow 
Will  once  more  soar  in  the  azure  clear. 
Feeling  within  me,  every  vein 
Shrinking,  and  fainting,  and  dying  again  !” 

And  what  a  song  that  Delavan  of  trees 
the  tamarack,  which  loves  cold  water  so 
much  that  it  has  its  feet  in  it  all  the  time, 
and  the  beech,  spruce  and  maple,  birch,  oak, 
pine,  and  sumach,  in  fact,  the  whole  orchestra 
of  Coit’s  Ridge  kept  up  in  the  “  gladsome, 
gleesome  rain !” 

But  although  this  gipsying  in  the  rain 
about  the  purlieus  of  the  Ridge  was  pleasant, 
still  pleasanter  was  the  “  fair  weather,”  gipsy¬ 
ing  in  the  dry  yellow  days  of  Midsummer. 
The  first  I  enjoyed,  the  last  I  luxuriated  in. 
The  soft  golden  afternoon  when  the  shadows 
commenced  creeping  from  the  West,  like 
mice  from  the  bam  to  play  on  the  grass  and 
amongst  the  leaves,  was  the  time  I  most  af¬ 
fected  to  “  hie  away”  to  the  Ridge.  Like  a 
picture  of  Reubens,  the  landscape  from  the 
slope  of  the  hill  would  glow  to  my  eye  as  I 
turned  to  enjoy  jts  beauties.  The  Ridge 
was  perfectly  crossed  and  re-crossed  like  a 
chequer-board  with  cattle-paths  that  wound 
along  and  intermingled  and  knotted  them¬ 
selves  together,  and  shot  out  straight  again 
like  scores  of  brown  snakes  in  the  grass. 
They  were  always  sure  to  lead  to  some 
pleasant  spot — some  hollow  dingle — some 
black-throated  gorge — some  grassy  glen — 
some  streamlet-side,  beneath  some  spreading 
tree,  within  some  shady  thicket,  or  under¬ 
neath  some  shelving:  bank.  An  excavated 
sand-pit,  its  dark  yellow  hue  almost  lost  in 
the  multitude  of  bushes  and  bright  flowers, 
would  now  swallow  one  of  the  paths — a 
deep  ravine,  where  a  flash  every  now  and 
then  would  only  tell  that  a  rivulet  was  there 
dashing,  would  prove  the  terminus  of  another, 
— a  rocky  precipice  along  the  edge  of  which 
roots  of  trees  dangled  in  minute  threads,  and 
down  which  black  streaks  would  tell  the 
trickle  of  springs,  would  block  up  a  third, 
and  a  beautiful  fountain  with  wide  pebbly 
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margins,  and  stamped  deep  with  hoof-tracks 
like  huge  hieroglyphics,  would  put  an  end  to 
a  fourth,  and  so  on. 

There  was  only  one  road  on  the  Ridge. 
This  was  one  continuing  from  the  fields  straight 
up  to  “  Maple  Hollow.”  The  surface  was 
perfect  y  smooth,  and  covered  with  short 
thick  grass  without  a  single  scar  or  mark 
upon  it.  It  was  about  the  width  of  an  emi¬ 
grant  wagon,  but  no  wheel,  not  even  a  wood- 
cart’s,  had  rolled  over  it,  to  a  certainty,  for 
years.  There  it  was,  a  delicious  vista  of  the 
woods,  alluring  the  foot  tread  with  its  beauty, 
and  yet  repelling  it  with  its  untouched  virgin 
freshness.  However,  I  used  to  tip  along  on 
the  points  of  my  toes  like  a  French  dancer 
up  the  opening,  and  find  myself  after  a  while 
in  the  sylvan  Maple  Hollow.  And  a  spot  of 
enchantment  it  was.  Underneath  the  branch¬ 
es,  brought  out  by  the  clearness  of  the  air, 
would  be  a  collection  of  wood-flies,  and  it 
was  curious  and  amusing  to  watch  their 
gambols.  Now  one  would  remain  perfectly 
motionless  in  the  atmosphere,  like  a  hawk 
over  a  chicken,  and  then  dart  away  so  quick 
that  he  would  seem  lengthened  to  a  dark 
streak,  then  another  would  strive  to  mount 
over  the  head  of  a  third,  which  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  relish  the  business,  but  would  in  its 
turn  mount  over  the  head  of  its  aspiring  an¬ 
tagonist,  until  they  appeared  ascending  on 
the  rounds  of  an  aerial  ladder ;  and  then,  as 
if  at  some  signal,  off  all  would  vanish  like 
lightning.  Entirely  different  from  the  play 
of  the  gnats  which  formed  constantly  a  re¬ 
volving  wheel,  turning  so  constantly  in  the 
air  that  the  spot  seemed  a  tiny  treadmill,  or 
more  properly,  it  seemed  as  if  some  gay 
balloon  of  the  fairies  was  about  to  rise  over 
the  trees,  after  dangling  for  a  while  under¬ 
neath.  There  was  pleasure  also  in  gazing  at 
the  vagaries  of  the  sunshine.  Now  it  would 
flash  like  golden  stars  as  the  broad  maple- 
leaves  tossed  it  from  one  green  lap  to  another ; 
now  it  would  nestle  in  the  thicket  as  if  for 
sleep.  Then  it  would  shoot  out  again  in  one 
long  streak,  as  if  frightened  by  the  cool 
shadow  it  found  there, — then  it  would  make 
lace  on  the  moss, — then  twist  network  in  the 
branches,  and  then  spin  a  vest  in  the  middle 
of  the  Hollow,  brilliant  as  the  waistcoat  of 
the  yellow-bird.  The  afternoon  would  prove 
all  too  short,  and  the  downy  hours  would 
steal  away  all  too  swiftly,  until  the  deep 
shadow  falling  over  the  Iloilo w  would  tell 
that  the  sun  had  gone  to  bed,  and  that  it  was 
high  time  for  all  honest  folk  to  “  gang  home¬ 
ward.” 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Ridge,  in 


a  small  depression  in  its  slope  like  a  large 
cup,  there  lingers  even  now  the  ruins  of  a 
log  cabin.  A  thicket  of  birch-trees  and 
young  oaks  have  sprung  up  around  it,  and 
within  the  tottering  walls,  there  is  quite  a 
large-sized  elm.  A  fragment  here  and  there 
of  its  roof,  consisting  of  several  black  frac¬ 
tured  slabs,  is  seen  half  plunged  in  a  rich 
mass  of  the  feathery  brake  that  (first  cousin 
to  the  fern)  springs  luxuriantly  in  the  wild 
lots  and  fields  around  Monticello.  Some  ten 
years  since,  this  was  erected  by  the  villagers 
as  a  kind  of  hospital  for  a  small-pox  patient. 
The  subject  of  the  fearful  disease  was  a 
young  friendless  man  who  had,  during  the 
Spring,  strayed  as  far  as  New  York,  and  had 
caught  the  distemper,  amidst  its  purlieus.  It 
did  not  break  out  until  a  day  or  two  after  he 
returned  home  to  the  village.  He  was  taken 
violently  ill,  the  horrid  malady  clutching  him 
by  the  back-bone  the  first  thing,  and  then 
assaulting  his  head  with  fierce,  throbbing 
blows,  as  if  the  solid  dome  which  nature  had 
built  for  the  brain  would  become  fractured. 
The  inhabitants  did  not  know,  at  first,  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  but  as  soon,  however, 
as  the  loathsome  horny  scab  appeared,  em¬ 
bedded  like  a  speckled  poisonous  spider  in 
the  red  swollen  skin,  a  panic  seized  the 
village.  A  committee  was  raised,  who  forth¬ 
with  proceeded  to  raise  the  hut,  which  they 
did  in  an  afternoon  and  night.  The  soft 
brooding  quiet  of  the  Ridge  was  rudely 
broken  by  the  “  thwack,  thwack”  of  the  axe, 
and  all  night  long  its  black  scenery  was 
splendidly,  although  brokenly,  lighted  up  by 
the  dark  thick  crimson  flames  of  pinewood 
torches.  By  morning  the  cabin  was  erected, 
and,  in  a  fitful  delirium,  the  unhappy  boy, 
for  he  was  scarce  more,  was  conveyed  by  a 
couple  of  men,  whose  brains  had  not  become 
entirely  addled  by  fear,  and  who,  by  the 
way,  were  “  Loafing  Jim  and  Dutch  Jake,” 
to  his  asylum.  There,  through  the  long, 
long,  dreary  hours,  did  he  struggle  with 
death,  upon  a  rude  couch  which  had  been 
erected  for  him,  his  only  attendants  being  his 
rough  but  kindly  bearers,  changed  now  to 
sympathizing  nurses.  The  keen  fiery  tooth 
of  the  malady  would  eat  away  at  his  heart, 
and  his  reason  would  toss  on  the  surges  of 
delirium,  like  a  red  star  amidst  the  black 
clouds  of  a  storm. 

“  Hurrah  !”  he  would  feebly  say,  “  I  hear 
the  rattlesnake  sing,  and  the  copperhead 
hiss — yes,  and  the  wolf  howl,  too — h-o-w-1 — 
hear  him  !  down  there  in  the  swamp.  A 
mighty  fine  time  you’ll  have  of  it  there, 
won’t  you.  I  say  take  that  tooth  of  yours 
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out  of  my  flesh.  Ha !  you  want  to  fight, 
do  you !  ril  strangle  you,  yes,  before  you 
can  say  ‘don’t!’  I’ll  have  you.  Oh,  you 
bristle  do  you — you  a’nt  satisfied  yet~hush  1” 
rolling  his  mad  eye  around  the  room,  and 
clutching  in  the  air.  “  I’ll  catch  him  yet  1 
he’s  a  spider — ha,”  shrieking,  “  he’s  crawling 
over  my  skin,  cold,  cold,  slimy  !  don’t !  now 
don’t  I  don’t,  I  tell  you !  Hoot,  hoot,  how 
that  owl  cries  1  Fire !  fire  I  fire  !  the  room’s 
on  fire !  I’m  on  fire  1  I’m  in  hell,  and  the 
devils  are  laughing  at  me  1  I  want  to  get 
up  1  I  want  to  get  up  !” 

But  youth  and  a  strong  constitution  tri¬ 
umphed  at  last,  and  the  boy  recovered.  He 
was  ghastly  pale  when  I  next  saw  him,  after 
the  night  1  passed  at  his  bedside  listening  to 
his  ravings,  and  weak  as  water,  but  evi¬ 
dently  regaining  his  health.  The  hut  was 
suffered  to  remain,  and  at  last  yielded  to  the 
weather,  and  crumbled.  Soon  the  forest  will 
roll  its  wave  of  verdure  over  it,  and  naught 
remain  to  tell  of  “  Small-pox  Cabin.” 

There  was  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
held  on  the  Ridge,  too,  in  Maple  Hollow. 
Beetling  over  the  Hollow  like  a  pulpit  rose 
an  immense  rock,  and  here  it  was  decided  by 
the  committee,  that  the  orator  should  stand, 
using  it  as  if  it  were  a  rostrum,  whilst  the 
audience  should  assemble  in  the  Hollow.  On 
a  natural  platform  each  side,  it  was  also  de¬ 
cided  that  the  cannon  should  be  planted, and 
the  bonfire  built,  be  fired  and  lighted  after 
the  oration  was  concluded ;  and  when  the 
diinkinor  of  toasts  commenced  under  the 

O 

“  bower,”  erected  in  a  grassy  spot  upon  the 
summit,  Abe  Kettle  was  chosen  generalissi¬ 
mo  over  the  artillery,  whilst  Dutch  Jake  was 
to  attend  to  the  kindling  of  the  bonfire. 
After  incredible  exertions  the  little  brass 
cannon  (left  by  Sullivan’s  army  when  they 
traversed  this  wilderness  on  their  return  from 
their  incursion  into  the  Iroquois  territory)  was 
hoisted  by  means  of  a  tackle,  amid  the  hur¬ 
rahs  of  the  village-boys,  to  the  platform,  and 
there  secured. 

After  the  “ode”  had  been  sung  by  Job 
Paddock’s  choir  (which  succeeded  a  great 
deal  better  than  at  the  preceding  anniver¬ 
sary)  and  the  “Declaration”  read,  “little 
Blackberry,”  for  he  was  the  orator,  arose 
within  the  rocky  rostrum,  with  a  formidable 
roll  of  paper  in  his  hand.  Commencing 
with  a  flourish,  he  continued  in  a  hysteric  of 
eloquence  for  some  fifteen  minutes,  when, 
quoting  the  language  of  old  John  Adams,  he 
alluded  to  the  “  firing  of  bonfires,”  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  day.  Dutch  Jake,  with  his  usual 
stupidity,  supposing  that  this  was  the  signal 


to  light  his  “  bonfire,”  instantly  kindled  it, 
and  Abe  Kettle,  either  supposing  that  his 
time  also  had  come  to  fire  (or  prompted  by 
his  old  spite  against  Kellogg  for  the  part  he 
had  taken  against  him  in  his  suit  with  Coger, 
at  “  Pettifogger’^  Delight,”  most  probably 
the  latter,  for  Abe  was  “  Keen  ”),  applied 
his  match.  Bang  !  a  long  bang,  roared  the 
cannon,  and  up  soared  the  flaming  bonfire.  - 
Petrified  by  the  interruption,  Kellogg  re¬ 
mained  with  his  arm  in  air,  and  mouth  open, 
whilst  the  audience  of  Maple  Hollow  stood 
aghast. 

“  Fellow  citizens  1”  at  length  recommenced 
Kellogg,  and  bang !  a  long  bang,  went  the 
cannon — crackle !  crackle  1  w  ent  the  bonfire, 
and  hurrah,  hurrah,  now  burst  out  the  boys, 
always  as  ready  for  mischief  as  crows  are 
for  carrion.  In  vain  did  the  marshal  of  the 
day  run  to  Abe,  and,  bawling  in  his  ear, 
command  him  to  stop.  With  loud  hurrahs 
Abe  flourished  his  wipestick,  and  his  ram¬ 
rod,  shouting  to  his  assistant,  as  they  both 
plied  their  work,  “  Ready  with  the  cartridge  I 
in  with  her  !”  thump  !  thump !  would  sound 
the  ramrod  ;  “  Hurrah,  Pete  !  let’s  see  if  we 
can’t  make  the  piece  speak  as  fast  as  old 
Boney  did  his’n  at  Marengo  !  fire  !”  Bang  1 
a  lang  bang  !  again  making  all  things  shiver 
again.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  Abe  (ac¬ 
tuated  by  an  infernal  spirit,  I  believe)  loaded 
the  piece  each  time  with  ball,  and  the  crash¬ 
ing  amongst  Bill  Dykes’  tall,  beautiful  maples, 
was  really  fearful.  Now  a  branch  would 
fly,  then  down  would  tumble  the  top  of  a 
tree,  the  bark  and  leaves  scattering  in  every 
direction,  until  the  audience,  covered  with 
the  debris  of  Abe’s  battery,  fairly  took  to 
their  heels,  and  left  the  Hollow  perfectly 
empty.  Kellogg  seeing  his  audience  thus 
melting  off,  thrust  his  manuscript  in  his 
pocket,  and  sneaked  off  to  his  office ;  whilst 
Dutch  Jake,  brought  at  last  by  the  marshal 
to  see  his  mistake,  extinguished  his  bonfire. 
Still,  Abe  plied  his  cannon,  until  Bill  Dykes, 
seeing  his  maples  thus  victimized,  stalked, 
burning  with  rage,  to  the  spot,  and  seizing, 
with  his  immense  hand,  Abe,  by  the  nape  of 
his  infernal  peck,  fairly  lifted  him  over  the 
rostrum,  and  held  him  dangling  over  the 
abyss,  until  Abe  yelled  like  a  catamount 
with  terror.  Placing  him  again  in  safety,  he 
turned  him  to  the  right-about,  and  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  hearty  kicks,  drove  him  down 
the  Ridge,  and  left  him  in  the  wheat-field, 
just  at  the  back  of  Claypole’s.  Abe  sued 
Bill  for  an  assault  and  battery  the  next  day, 
and  the  case  was  tried  before  the  Special 
Sessions  He,  however,  came  off  second 
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best,  for  the  jury,  under  the  circumstances, 
brouglit  in  a  verdict  of  “justifiable  assault” 
and  fined  Abe  the  amount  of  the  costs,  and, 
in  default  of  payment,  committed  him  to 
jail,  where  he  staid  all  summer. 

As  for  the  cannon,  it  was  tumbled  from  its 
platform,  and  fell,  muzzle  first,  in  the  soft 
bosom  of  Maple  Hollow.  After  the  burning 
the  hollow  was  turned  into  a  beautiful 
meadow-chalice,  always  waving  with  the 
brightest  and  sweetest  grass.  And  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  the  piece  sank  deeper  and 
deeper,  until  nothing  at  last  remained  but  its 
knob,  looking,  in  the  grass,  like  an  eye-ball 
in  ambush.  Many  were  the  scythes  that 
knob  broke  in  harvest-time. 

One  season  a  Paddy,  mowing  with  all  the 
energy  of  raw  whiskey  and  emulation, 
struck  his  instrument  against  the  knob 
with  such  violence  as  to  cause  a  cloud  of 
sparks  to  rise  like  a  swarm  of  fiery  insects. 

“  Arrah !”  said  Pat,  peering  into  the 
mound,  “  and  is’t  gunpowther  the  old  daa- 
con  has  in  his  grass,  and  be  damned  to  him  ! 
bedad  but  it  fizzes  out  fire  any  way  !” 

The  next  season  a  brother  Pat  came  to  the 
same  mound,  and  striking  his  scythe  against 
the  knob  so  as  to  shiver  it,  yelled  out : — 

“Who  iver  heard  of  grass  tumen  into 
rocks  afore !  It  must  be  the  old  daacon’s 
heart  here  berried ;  I’ll  worrek  no  more  to¬ 
day,  and  so  Patrick,  me  boy,  hand  in  the 
whiskey.” 

How  long  the  indolence  of  the  deacon 
would  have  been  the  means  of  breaking  the 
scythes,  and  shivering  the  muscles  of  his 
workmen,  I  know  not,  had  it  not  been 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  long-legged  Yankee 
who  mowed  for  the  deacon  the  next  season. 

Seeing  this  mound  of  deep  grass  before 
him,  he  swept  out  his  scythe  in  the  most 
swinging  style,  and  struck  the  knob  at  the 
very  commencement  of  a  long  and  raking 
sweep. 

“  What  on  airth  is  that  ?”  shouted  he, 
“  some  tarnal  petrified  toad,  I  guess  !  good 
Lord !  sure  enough  a  toad,  petrified  into 
brass !  who  ever  heerd  tell  of  sich  a  thing 
afore !  so  here  goes !”  tugging  at  it  might 
and  main.  ‘‘  This  brass  toad  must  have  in- 
farnal  long  legs,  the  way  it  sticks  in  the 
airth.  Here,  bring  me  a  spade,  one  of 
you  Greeks,  there!’’  for  both  the  Irishmen 
were  now  looking  on  with  their  eyes  bulg¬ 
ing  out  like  bullets.  “  Bring  me  a  spade, 
and  I’ll  soon  hev  him  out  a  here,  legs  and 
all  1”  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
unearthed  the  cannon,  and  with  many  an 
exclamation  of  disappointment  from  himself 


that  it  was  not  a  brass  toad  for  his  broth¬ 
er’s  specimen  “  to  hum,”  and  of  astonish¬ 
ment  from  the  simple  “  Greeks,”  laid  it  at 
full  length  along  the  shorn  green  sward. 
The  deacon  had  it  taken  away,  and  cast 
into  the  cellar  of  Coit’s  house,  the  very 
same  day. 

Every  anniversary  it  made  its  appearance, 
and  its  black  throat  bellowed  its  deep  music, 
until  the  touch-hole  got  to  be  nearly  as  large 
as  the  muzzle,  and  then  its  stern  music  chanj;- 
ed  to  a  short  asthmatic  cough.  The  last 
duty  it  did  was,  on  the  green  knoll  by  the 
school-house,  under  the  charge  of  “  Loafing 
Jim”  three  springs  after,  “  pigeoning.”  It 
then  burst,  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 

After  Abe  had  been  thus  summarily  dis¬ 
missed  by  honest  Bill,  a  small  party  of  us 
lingered  upon  the  Ridge  to  see  the  sun  set, 
and  the  twilight  of  the  gone  summer-day  set 
in.  The  West  soon  glowed  like  the  golden 
shield  of  one  of  Ossian’s  heroes,  or  like  the 
flame  upon  the  altar  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  and  then  the  soft  silver  gloaming  slowly 
came.  After  enjoying  the  coolness,  fragrance, 
and  loveliness  of  the  Ridge  for  an  hour  or 
more,  lighted  by  the  gorgeous  “  blazing  of 
heaven,”  we  descended,  and  made  the  best  of 
our  way  homeward. 

All  the  next  month  was  as  dry  as  dry  could 
be.  No  rain,  not  even  a  shower.  The  sky 
presented  its  blue  arch,  and  the  sun  sunk 
with  the  regular  gradations  of  gold,  orange, 
and  purple,  as  in  Italy.  The  grass  withered, 
and  the  woods  “  wilted.”  Coit’s  Ridge  was 
like  tinder.  Some  were  afraid  of  spontane¬ 
ous  combustion,  there  it  was  in  such  a  gun¬ 
powder  state.  So  things  continued,  until 
about  midnight  the  whole  village  was  arous¬ 
ed  by  a  fierce  glare  streaming  through  their 
windows,  and  hurrying  into  the  street,  saw 
Coit’s  Ridge  one  glowing  mass  of  flame. 
Some  one  had  accidentally  fired  it  (Loafer 
Jim,  it  was  generally  supposed),  and  now,  like 
Hercules,  it  was  swathed  in  a  red-hot  gar¬ 
ment  of  fire  from  head  to  foot. 

Fearful,  horrible,  and  yet  splendid  and 
fascinating  was  the  sight.  Now  an  immense 
flaming  panther  seemed  leaping  from  tree- 
top  to  tree-top,  and  now  the  shape  assumed 
the  appearance  of  an  eagle  soaring  with  out¬ 
spread  pinions  to  the  sable  heavens.  Ser¬ 
pents  in  myriads  flashed  all  over,  gulfs  open¬ 
ed,  ridges  rose,  billows  rolled,  cataracts  dash¬ 
ed,  cities  glittered,  plains  smoothed  them¬ 
selves,  then  tumbled  into  surges ;  spires 
bristled,  then  fell;  in  short,  all  the  awful 
paraphernalia  of  “  a  forest  on  fire”  were  here 
displayed.  The  stern  and  ceaseless  roar  of 
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the  infuriated  element  came  to  every  ear  in 
the  village,  and  to  mine,  as  I  looked  enrap¬ 
tured  on  the  scene,  it  took  a  measured,  and 
stately,  and  melodious  tone,  Coit’s  Ridge 
sounding  its  battle-song  of  fire.  This  was  the 
song  of  the  flame : 

“  Ho,  ho !  I  have  put  on  my  red  helmet, 

And  taken  my  keen  spear  in  my  hand. 

Let  my  trumpet  sound !  for  I  come  in  my 
strength  and  power, 

Who  shall  withstand  me  ? 

Not  the  proud  pine,  with  its  summit  soaring  in 
the  clouds ! 

Not  the  brave  oak,  that  scorns  to  bend  his  crest 
in  the  tempest. 

For  they  shall  shrivel  in  my  hot  breath,  and 
they  shall  crumble  in  ashes  at  my  feet. 

And  I  shall  trample  them  into  white  ashes. 

As  I  do  the  laurel  and  the  beech  sprout,  and 
e’en  the  lowly  vine  of  the  greensward. 

Ho,  ho !  who  shall  withstand  me  ? 

I  played  at  sunset  like  a  babe  of  the  Red  Indian 
in  the  grass. 

Ho '  ha  !  ha ! 

No  one  saw  me. 

As  the  stars  came  out,  the  babe  had  grown  to 
a  sturdy  youth, 

Ho !  ho !  ho ! 

Still  no  one  saw  me. 

As  slumber  wrapped  the  village,  I  had  grown 
to  the  stature  of  a  man. 

And  at  midnight  to  a  giant. 

And,  ho !  ho !  ho !  I  then  awoke  the  village 
with  my  hoarse  shout,  | 

And  wrapped  the  whole  hill  in  my  garment  of 
flame. 

What  cared  I  then  ?  I  was  strong,  yea  I  was 
mighty ! 

What  cared  I  then  ?  for  who  could  withstand 
me  f 

Ay,  shriek  out  in  your  agony,  flerce  panther  of 
the  woods. 

Thine  hour  is  come  ! 

Howl,  howl,  and  gnash  thy  teeth,  gaunt  wolf 
of  the  cavern. 

Thine  hour,  too,  is  come  ! 

And  thou,  swift  eagle!  ho!  ho!  ho!  I  caught 
thee  asleep  in  thine  eyrie. 

And  scorch’d  thy  wings  ere  thou  knewest  I 
was  on  my  way. 

Writhe  now,  and  try  to  soar — there  is  a  fetter 
upon  thee. 

Ho !  ho !  ho !  a  fetter  thou  canst  not  break  ! 
Until  death  films  thy  proud  eye,  and  levels  thy 
crest  to  the  moss. 

And  ye,  staring  fools,  that  look  at  me  with  fear 
in  your  upturned  faces. 

Oh,  that  I  could  leap  down  amongst  ye  !  oh, 
that  I  could  roll  my  blazing  surge  over 
your  paltry  roofs ! 

Louder  shrieks  than  ever  would  rise,  and  sweep¬ 
er  victims  would  I  claim. 


The  babe  with  its  shining  hair,  and  the  mother 
with  her  snowy  bosom. 

Ay  !  and  the  young  maiden,  whose  blue  eye  is 
lighted  with  love — 

Ay !  and  the  strong  youth,  too !  ho !  ho  !  ho  ! 
what  could  he  do 

With  my  keen  spear  at  his  throat ! 

And  my  fiery  knots  burning  into  his  heart ! 

Come  and  try  it !  come  and  try  it !  come  and 
try  it ! 

Ye  staring  fools  of  the  village ! 

For,  like  the  rattlesnake,  I  can’t  leave  my  post — 

I  can  only  sing  in  my  rage,  and  launch  out  my 
sharp,  hot  tongue  in  scorn  and  defiance  at 
you  ! 

In  the  meanwhile,  down  with  your  head,  you 
stalwart  pine  ! 

Down  on  your  knees,  you  spreading  oak  ! 

Yet  think  not  I  will  spare ! 

No! 

I  tell  you  all.  No. 

I  will  grasp  you — I  will  trample  you — yea,  I 
will  destroy  you. 

For  I  am  wroth. 

Who  wakened  me  from  my  peaceful  slumber  ? 
For  I  was  a  slave  to  ye,  staring  fools  of  the 
village ! 

And  I  simmered  under  your  paltry  kettles,  and 
ay,  (shame  !  oh,  deep  shame  to  my  might !) 

I  e’en  sparkled  like  a  red  drop  in  your 
pipes. 

Who  wakened  me ! 

Which  amongst  ye,  staring  fools  of  the  village  ? 
No  matter,  the  red  helmet  is  on  my  head,  the 
keen  spear  is  in  my  grasp,  and  the  war- 
shout  is  on  my  tongue. 

WoE ! 

Shriek  and  tremble  —  shriek  and  tremble  ! 

Again  I  say 
WoE ! 

For  who  knows  but  I  may  roll  over  the  dry 
fields  and  assaailt  you,  staring  fools !  even 
in  the  fortalice  of  your  strength ; 

Who  knows  ?” 

How  much  longer  the  song,  with  its  ter¬ 
rific  threats  of  what  it  would  do,  if  it  could, 
would  have  proceeded,  I  know  not,  probably 
all  night  (for  its  bark  was  evidently  worse 
than  its  bite)  had  not  a  cloud  arose  stealthily, 
and  by  a  torrent  of  rain,  at  the  very  height 
of  his  boastings,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  snarl- 
ings  of  the  monster.  At  first  he  appeared 
to  scorn  his  foe,  and  began  to  breathe  black 
defiance,  but  the  enemy  pressed  him  so  hard, 
that  he  was  finally  obliged  to  surrender,  and 
with  a  great  many  convulsive  capers,  and 
tumbles,  and  struggles,  he  gave  up  the  ghost, 
like  the  whale,  in  a  cloud  of  his  own  raising, 
just  before  he  had  reached  the  thicket  where 
stood  the  luins  of  “Small-pox  Cabin.” 
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POEMS  OF  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 


More  Verse  and  Prose,  by  the  Corn  Law  Rhymer.  In  two  Volumes.  Vol.  I: 

Charles  Fox,  67  Paternoster  Row. 


Almost  coeval  with  the  intelligence  that 
Ebenezer  Elliott  had  passed  from  among  us, 
appeared  the  first  of  two  volumes  of  Verse 
and  Prose  by  that  poet.  A  true  welcome 
was  given  it ;  deepened,  if  saddened,  by  the 
knowledge  that  now  all  of  us  could  define 
the  limit  of  the  communications  we  should 
henceforth  receive  from  him.  Strange  it 
seemed,  to  turn  our  eye  from  the  place  made 
vacant  among  the  chosen  by  his  leaving,  and 
see  thoughts,  liting  in  their  beauty  and  ten¬ 
derness,  flash  from  the  page  before  us.  Im¬ 
passioned  words  uttered  in  reference  to  what 
happened  yesterday,  spoken,  as  it  were,  in 
our  ear ;  and  the  echoes  seemed  not  yet  to 
have  died  away.  That  the  contents  of  this 
volume  characterize  the  genius  of  the  Corn 
Law  Rhymer,  will  be  seen  from  the  quota¬ 
tions  we  shall  make  from  it,  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration  ;  and,  without  further  preface,  we 
will  commence  this  paper  with  an  extract 
from  the  part  entitled  ^  Lyrics  for  my 
Daughters,”  of  a  song  arranged  to  the  tune 
of  “  God  save  the  Queen.” 

1. 

For  Spring,  and  flowers  of  Spring, 
Blossoms,  and  what  they  bring. 

Be  our  thanks  given  ; 

Thanks  for  the  maiden’s  bloom  ; 

For  the  sad  prison’s  gloom  ; 

And  for  the  sadder  tomb ; 

E’en  as  for  Heav’n ! 

2. 

Great  God,  thy  will  is  done. 

When  the  soul’s  rivers  run 

Down  the  worn  cheeks  ; 

Done  when  the  righteous  bleed  ; 

When  the  wrong’d  vainly  plead  ; 

Done  in  th’  unended  deed. 

When  the  heart  breaks. 

3. 

Lo,  how  the  dutiful 
Snows,  clothe  in  beautiful 

Life,  the  dead  earth  ! 


Lo,  how  the  clouds  distill 
Riches  o’er  vale  and  hill. 

While  the  storm’s  evil  will 

Dies  in  its  birth ! 

4. 

Bless’d  is  th’  unpeopled  dowm  ; 

Bless’d  is  the  crowded  town. 

Where  the  tir’d  groan ; 

Pain  but  appears  to  be ; 

What  are  Man’s  fears  to  thee, 

God  !  if  all  tears  shall  be 

Gems  on  thy  throne  ?” 

Deeper  than  Elliott’s  indignation  at  willful 
perseverance  in  injustice — deeper  than  his 
burning  sympathies  with  the  sufferer  from 
that  injustice — lay  his  belief  in  God’s  jus¬ 
tice.  The  basis  of  his  soul  was  trust.  Wrong¬ 
doing,  and  its  consequent  misery,  could  pass 
beneath  his  eye,  and  the  passion  of  sympa¬ 
thy  would  raise  a  fearful  storm  ;  lightnings 
would  flash  from  sullen  skies,  the  hurricane 
run  its  course  unchecked,  and  rivers  of  tears 
descend  ;  but  below — far  below — was  the 
rock  of  adamant,  and,  the  passion  spent,  one 
of  God’s  most  humble  and  trustful  sons 
would  be  heard  to  say,  “  Thy  will  be  done.” 
In  the  poet’s  love  of  nature  is  seen,  in  simple 
verity,  his  love  of  God  ;  there  is  a  pathos  in 
it  which  touches  the  soul  deeply,  and  in 
a  while  we  find  that  beauty’s  vesture  has 
faded  from  our  view,  and  the  spirit  only  is 
left. 

Our  next  extract  will  be  from  a  portion  of 
the  work  called  “  Small  Poems,”  and  the 
first  poem. 

STEAM  IN  THE  DESERT. 

1. 

“  ‘  God  made  all  nations  of  one  blood,’ 

And  bade  the  nation-wedding  flood 
Bear  good  for  good  to  men  : 

Lo,  interchange  is  happiness  ! 

The  mindless  are  the  riverless  ! 

The  shipless  have  no  pen  ! 
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2. 

What  deed  sublime  by  them  is  wrought  ? 

What  type  have  they  of  speech  or  thought? 
What  soul-ennobled  page  ? 

No  record  tells  their  tale  of  pain  ! 

Th’  Unwritten  History  of  Cain 
Is  theirs,  from  age  to  age. 

3. 

Steam  ! — if  the  nations  grow  not  old 

That  see  broad  ocean’s  ‘  back  of  gold,’ 

Or  hear  him  in  the  wind — 

Why  dost  not  thou  thy  banner  shake 

O’er  sealess,  streamless  lands,  and  make 
One  nation  of  mankind  ? 

4. 

If  rivers  are  but  seeking  rest. 

E’en  w'hen  they  climb  from  ocean’s  breast 
To  plant  on  earth  the  rose  ; 

If  good  for  good  is  doubly  bless’d; 

Oh,  let  the  sever’d  east  and  west 
In  action  find  repose  ! 

6. 

Yes,  let  the  wilderness  rejoice. 

The  voiceless  champion  hear  the  voice 
Of  millions  long  estranged ; 

That  waste,  and  want,  and  war  may  cease  ! 

And  all  men  know.  That  Love  and  Peace 
Are — Good  for  Good  Exchang’d  !” 

Commerce  must  be ;  the  material  riches 
of  differing  climes  must  be  exchanged,  that 
■sympathy,  like  God’s  air,  may  circulate 
through  every  clime.  The  poet  sees  that  the 
self-seeker  in  commerce,  as  elsewhere,  must 
give  place  to  the  Son  of  God,  doing  his  Fa¬ 
ther’s  will,  and  not  his  own ;  and  that  the 
certain  result  of  the  development  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  implanted  in  man  by  God  is  joy  and 
peace  on  earth.  The  misery  caused  by  ma¬ 
nias,  by  over-speculations,  in  short,  by  selfish 
ignorance  in  its  Proteus  forms,  does  not  prevent 
the  poet  from  discovering  the  grain  of  truth 
that  shall  yet  leaven  the  mass.  In  an  ill- 
directed  faculty  he  can  read  future  good,  be¬ 
cause,  to  the  poet,  all  in  itself  is  good. 

In  a  piece,  the  title  of  which  is  “  Not  for 
Nought,”  the  principle  that  those  who  will 
work  and  wait,  shall  find  at  last  all  things 
right,  is  most  happily  rendered. 

1. 

“  Do  and  suffer  nought  in  vain  : 

Let  no  trifling  be : 

If  the  salt  of  life  is  pain. 

Let  e’en  wrongs  bring  good  to  thee  ; 

Good  to  others,  few  or  many ; 

Good  to  all,  or  good  to  any. 

2. 

If  men  curse  thee,  plant  their  lies 

Where,  for  truth,  they  best  may  grow ; 

I^et  the  railers  make  thee  wise. 

Preaching  peace,  where’er  thou  go ; 


God  no  useless  plant  hath  planted. 

Evil  (wisely  us’d)  is  wanted. 

3. 

If  the  nation-feeding  corn 
Thriveth  under  ic4d  snow  ; 

If  the  small  bird,  on  the  thorn, 

Useth  well  its  guarded  sloe ; 

Bid  thy  cares  thy  comforts  double  ; 

Gather  fruit  from  thorns  of  trouble. 

4. 

See  the  Rivers  !  how  they  run. 

Strong  in  gloom,  and  strong  in  light ! 

Like  the  never-wearied  sun. 

Through  the  day,  and  through  the  night, 

Each  along  his  path  of  duty. 

Turning  coldness  into  beauty  !” 

Many  individuals  who  possess  active  be¬ 
nevolence,  and  who  consequently  feel  intense 
pain  at  the  sight  of  human  misery,  but  who 
have  not  yet  trained  themselves  to  engage  in 
the  efforts  that  release  men  from  misery, 
would  find  their  pain  lessened,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  pain  generally,  if  they  would  heed 
these  words  of  the  poet,  “  work  and  wait.” 
Poverty  and  sin  are  not,  as  these  would  per¬ 
suade  themselves,  increasing,  but  decreasing ; 
and  this  change  has  been  effected — first,  be¬ 
cause  God  said,  “  Let  it  be  and,  secondly, 
because  there  were  a  chosen  few  among  his 
children  to  carry  out  his  decree.  In  perfect 
trust  in  Him  ^they  are  working ;  they  give 
little  time  to  decrying  the  evil  that  exists, 
for  their  task  is  to  nurse  the  good,  to  bring 
about  an  atmosphere  in  which  good  can  live 
and  thrive.  They  know  that  evil,  “  wisely 
used,  is  wanted, or  it  would  not  be.  When 
the  conscience,  and  work  well  done,  take  the 
feeling  of  benevolence  by  the  hand,  however 
strong  it  may  be,  there  shall  be  found  more 
cause  for  joy  than  tears  ;  and  while  the  pity 
of  the  soul  shall  oft  be  roused  at  the  con¬ 
templation  of  sorrow, /ear  can  never  be,  for 
hope  to  such  is  too  surely  based  on  right — so 
surely  as  to  become  assured  matter  of  faith. 

The  poem  entitled  “  Farewell  to  Rivilin” 
was  written  previous  to  Elliott’s  leaving  the 
neighborhood  of  Sheffield,  for  that  of  Barn- 
esly.  Through  a  valley,  over  a  rocky  bed, 
the  river  runs,  with  the  moors  rising  from 
each  bank ;  moors  that  the  purple  heather 
clothes,  and  strewn  with  old  gray  rocks 
lichen-covered,  with  the  bilberry  growing  be¬ 
tween,  and  the  slender  birches  rising  first, 
and  then  bending  o’er  those  ancient  storm- 
tried  creatures  of  the  waste.  And  very  fan¬ 
tastic  in  form  are  those  gray  rocks — here  as 
a  castle  wall,  there  as  castle  towers,  whose 
foundations  should  be  the  centre  of  the  earth ; 
for,  playing  a  match  with  old  Time  these 
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nameless  centuries,  we  find  them  still  the 
winners,  and  likely  to  remain  so  to  the  end. 
And  not  as  part  of  them  look  the  delicate 
blossoming  tendrils  that  with  tiny  gentle 
grasp  embrace  those  hoary  foreheads,  but  ra¬ 
ther  as  garlands  hung  about  some  august 
temple  on  festival  days:  but  let  the  poet 
himself  speak  to  us  of  this. 

1. 

“  Beautiful  River !  goldenly  shining 
Where  with  thee  cistus  and  woodbines  are  twin¬ 
ing; 

(Birklands  around  thee,  mountains  above  thee,) 
Rivilin  wildest !  do  I  not  love  thee  ? 

2. 

Why  do  I  love  thee.  Heart-breaking  River  ? 

Love  thee,  and  leave  thee  ?  Leave  thee  forever  ? 
Never  to  see  thee,  where  the  storms  greet  thee  ! 
Never  to  hear  thee,  rushing  to  meet  me  ! 

3. 

Never  to  hail  thee,  joyfully  chiming 
Beauty  is  music.  Sister  of  Wiming  ! 

Playfully  mingling  laughter  and  sadness, 
Ribbledin’s  Sister,  sad  in  thy  gladness. 

4. 

Why  must  I  leave  thee,  mournfully  sighing 
Man  is  a  shadow  ?  River  undying  ! 

Dream-like  he  passeth,  cloud-like  he  wasteth, 
E’en  as  a  shadow  over  thee  hasteth. 

6. 

Oh,  when  thy  poet,  weary,  reposes. 

Coffin’d  in  slander,  far  from  thy  roses, 

Tell  all  thy  pilgrims.  Heart-breaking  River ! 

Tell,  them  I  lov’d  thee — love  thee  forever  ! 

6. 

Ves,  for  the  spirit  blooms  ever  vernal ; 

River  of  Beauty  !  love  is  eternal : 

While  the  rock  reeleth,  storm-struck  and  riven, 
Safe  is  the  fountain  flowing  from  heav’n. 

7. 

There  wilt  thou  hail  me,  joyfully  chiming 
Beauty  is  music.  Sister  of  Wiming  ! 

Homed  with  the  angels,  hasten  to  greet  me. 

Glad  as  the  heathflower,  glowing  to  meet  thee.” 

It  will  be  interesting  to  many  readers  to 
know  Ebenezer  Elliott’s  creed  on  the  subject 
of  woman — in  what  way,  he  deemed,  she  is 
appointed  to  work,  in  order  to  make  visible 
on  earth  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God.  The 
sublimest  soul  can  have  no  higher  aim  than 
this,  though  his  power  shall  be  sufficient  to 
revolutionize  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  men ; 
nor  can  the  single-hearted  hand-maiden  have 
any  lower  aim,  though  her  desire  and  ability 
be  limited  to  keep  free  from  stain  the  steps 
that  lead  toward  the  altar.  The  Woman’s 


Mission  may  be  partly  gathered  from  the 
following  lines. 

1. 

“  What  highest  prize  hath  woman  won 
In  science,  or  in  art  ? 

What  mightiest  work,  by  woman  done, 

Boasts  city,  field,  or  mart  ? 

‘  She  hath  no  Raphael !’  Painting  saith  ; 

*  No  Newton  !’  Learning  cries ; 

‘  Show  us  her  Steam-ship  !  her  Macbeth  ! 

Her  thought-won  victories !’ 


Wait,  boastful  Man  !  Though  worthy  are 
Thy  deeds,  when  thou  art  true. 

Things  worthier  still,  and  holier  far, 

Our  sister  yet  will  do ; 

For  this  the  worth  of  woman  shows. 

On  every  peopled  shore, 

That  still  as  man  in  wisdom  grows. 

He  honors  her  the  more. 

3. 

Oh,  not  for  wealth,  or  fame,  or  power, 

Hath  man’s  meek  angel  striven, 

But,  silent  as  the  growing  flower. 

To  make  of  earth  a  heav’n  ! 

And  in  her  garden  of  the  sun 

Heaven’s  brightest  rose  shall  bloom  ; 

For  woman’s  best  is  unbegun  ! 

Her  advent  yet  to  come  !” 

It  is  only  in  the  beginning  of  a  world’s  his¬ 
tory,  that  what  appeals  to  the  mind  through 
the  eye  and  ear  is  thought  to  be  the  only 
mode  for  the  embodiment  of  deep  inspired 
thought ;  and  he  must  possess  very  coarse 
perceptions  who  shall  now  cling  to  such  a 
faith.  Years  that  flow  along,  stimulating  to 
high  aims  an  ever-widening  circle,  in  which 
evil  dies  and  beauty  lives — that  bring  home 
to  our  inmost  souls,  as  though  God  touched 
them,  that  for  those  who  are  fitted  for  the 
change,  death  itself  is  truest  life — who  will 
say  of  such  existence,  that  it  is  an  unwritten 
epic  ?  who  will  feel  that  the  world  is  the 
poorer  because  for  it  no  pen,  pencil,  or  chisel, 
found  its  way  to  the  hand  ? 

The  verses  entitled  Lent  and  Lost  ” 
shadow  forth  the  spirit  of  hopelessness, 
passionless  agony,  and  entire  desolation,  in  a 
way  so  terribly  real,  that  should  a  kindred 
spirit  ever  set  them  to  music,  we  would  not 
be  by  to  hear.  Yet  withal,  there  will  be 
found  a  great  fascination  in  this  dirge.  It 
will  bring  up  from  the  past  many  an  ancient 
sorrow,  recalling  the  environment  of  darkness 
that  was  once  around  it,  though  it  may  be 
perchance  illuminated  now  by  clear  and  sunny 
light. 
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1. 

“  Of  Mary,  by  heav’n  lent, 

Heav’n  has  bereft  us  ; 

And  from  her  home  all  comfort  went. 

When  Mary  left  us. 

2. 

We  fear  no  ills,  no  foes. 

Though  they  surround  us  ; 

Pass  on,  thou  cloud  of  many  woes  ! 

The  worst  has  found  us. 

3. 

If  lowest  cannot  fall. 

Need  we  be  wary  ? 

We  lost  fear,  joy,  hope,  danger,  all, 

When  we  lost  Mary. 

4. 

In  vain,  vex’d  Sea  of  Change, 

Thou  thy  rocks  chafest ! 
Secure,  thy  dreaded  verge  we  range ; 

Saddest  is  safest.” 

In  the  poem  called  “  The  People’s  An¬ 
them,”  we  miss  the  spirit  of  calm,  wise  trust, 
characterizing  the  song  that  formed  our  first 
extract ;  the  poet  was  inspired,  indeed,  by  a 
different  spirit ;  but  it  is  what  he  meant  it 
to  be,  a  prophet-like  lamentation  over  a  sor¬ 
rowing  people,  and  a  passionate  appeal  to 
God  for  redress. 

1. 

“  When  wilt  thou  save  the  people  ? 

Oh  !  God  of  Mercy  !  when  ? 

Not  kings  and  lords,  but  nations  ! 

Not  thrones  and  crowns,  but  men  ! 

Flowers  of  thy  heart,  oh,  God,  are  they  ! 

Let  them  not  pass,  like  weeds,  away  ! 

Their  heritage  a  sunless  day  ! 

God,  save  the  people  ! 

2. 

Shall  crime  bring  crime  for  ever, 
Strength  aiding  still  the  strong  ? 

Is  it  thy  will,  oh.  Father, 

That  man  shall  toil  for  wrong  ? 

‘  No  !’  say  thy  mountains  ;  ‘  No  !’  thy  skies  : 

‘  Man’s  clouded  sun  shall  brightly  rise. 

And  songs  be  heard,  instead  of  sighs.’ 

God,  save  the  people ! 

3. 

When  wilt  thou  save  the  people  ? 

Oh,  God  of  Mercy !  when  ? 

The  people.  Lord,  the  people  ! 

Not  thrones  and  crowns,  but  men  ! 
God !  save  the  people  !  thine  they  are. 

Thy  children,  as  thy  angels  fair : 

Save  them  from  bondage,  and  despair  ! 

God  !  save  the  people !” 

It  is  not  difldcult  to  realize  the  mood  that 


prompted  this  song ;  we  see  the  giant  sym¬ 
pathies  of  his  soul  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
world's  sin  and  sorrow  ;  the  Titan-spirit  is 
heaving,  till  at  last  the  superincumbent 
mountains  are  riven,  and  the  cry  of  despair 
and  entreaty  ascends. 

In  the  poem  “  Love  strong  in  Death,”  the 
reader  is  allowed  to  be  present  while  the 
solemn  event  of  death  is  transpiring,  but  not 
as  a  mere  spectator,  for  not  one  feeling  is 
allowed  existence  in  his  mind  that  could  by 
possibility  pain  or  disturb  the  tearful  mourner. 
He  finds  this  no  time  for  metaphysical  analy¬ 
sis,  though  the  materials  around  may  be  rich, 
but  must  give  tear  for  tear  ;  must  read  with 
the  mothers  and  sisters  in  the  sweet  pathos 
of  the  dying  boy’s  words,  that  he  is  not  be¬ 
coming  extinct,  that  annihilation  has  no  part 
in  him ; — that  the  heavens  call,  and  he  passes 
from  this  first  vestibule  of  his  existence  to 
“  chambers  prepared  for  him.”  His  simple 
strain  flows  on, — flows  into  the  heart,  subdu¬ 
ing  it,  consoling  it,  till  love  truly  becomes 
stronger  than  death,  perchance  though  one 
with  death. 

“  We  watched  him,  while  the  moonlight, 
Beneath  the  shadow’d  hill. 

Seem’d  dreaming  of  good  angels. 

And  all  the  woods  were  still. 

The  brother  of  two  sisters 
Drew  painfully  his  breath  : 

A  strange  fear  had  come  o’er  him, 

For  love  was  strong  in  death. 

The  fire  of  fatal  fever 

Burn’d  darkly  on  his  cheek, 

And  often  to  his  mother 

He  spoke,  or  tried  to  speak  : 

‘  I  felt,  as  if  from  slumber 
I  never  could  awake  : 

Oh,  Mother,  give  me  something 
To  cherish  for  your  sake  ! 

A  cold,  dead  weight  is  on  me, 

A  heavy  weight,  like  lead  : 

My  hands  and  feet  seem  sinking 
Quite  through  my  little  bed : 

I  am  so  tir’d,  so  weary — 

With  weariness  1  ache  : 

Oh,  Mother,  give  me  something 
To  cherish  for  your  sake  ! 

Some  little  token  give  me, 

Which  I  may  kiss  in  sleep — 

To  make  me  feel  I’m  near  you. 

And  bless  you,  though  I  weep. 

My  sisters  say  I’m  better — 

But,  then,  their  heads  they  shake  : 

Oh,  Mother,  give  me  something 
To  cherish  for  your  sake  ! 

Why  can’t  I  see  the  poplar. 

The  moonlit  stream  and  hill. 

Where,  Fanny  says,  good  angels 
Dream,  when  the  woods  are  still ! 
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Why  can’t  I  see  you,  Mother  ? 

I  surely  am  awake  : 

Oh,  haste  !  and  give  me  something 
To  cherish  for  your  sake  !’ 

His  little  bosom  heaves  not; 

The  fire  hath  left  his  cheek  : 

The  fine  chord — is  it  broken  ? 

The  strong  chord — could  it  break  ? 

Ah,  yes !  the  loving  spirit 
Hath  wing’d  his  flight  away  : 

A  mother  and  two  sisters 
Look  down  on  lifeless  clay.” 

The  verses  entitled  Good  Men’s  Graves’’ 
must  not  be  passed  over,  for  the  thoughts  of 
truth  and  tenderness  they  contain. 

“  Lone,  they  rest.  Nor  Snap,  nor  Snivel, 

Robs,  or  pities  virtue’s  dust ! 

Marble  insults,  Cant  and  Drivel 
Build  not  o’er  the  just. 

Them,  in  thought,  the  honest  only 
Visit,  while  they  toil  as  slaves  : 

Oh,  ’tis  true  !  the  stars  shine  lonely 
Over  good  men’s  graves. 

All  in  silence,  not  in  sorrow, 

Read  they  on  the  wordless  sod, 

‘  These  men’s  deeds  will  speak,  to-morrow  ; 
They  are  words  of  God  ; 

Heard  in  heav’n,  with  tears  of  gladness  ; 
Mute  on  earth  !  yet  working  there; 

Bringing  chains  for  rapine’s  madness. 

Wings  for  chain’d  despair.’  ” 

We  must  express  one  regret  with  regard 
to  these  lines  :  it  is  that  “  snap”  and  “snivel,” 
“  cant”  and  “  drivel,”  should  be  found  in  such 
good  company  ;  and  whilst  reading  the  first 
verse,  we  involuntarily  eject  them  therefrom. 
We  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  this  poem  within 
the  charmed  circle  of  the  true  silent  worship¬ 
ers  of  truth  and  beauty ;  we  are  refreshed 
by  the  presence  of  these  sons  of  God,  and  in 
our  contemplation  of  their  high  heritage,  the 
crown  of  thorns  around  their  brow  becomes 
transfigured  into  a  halo.  To  give  a  thought 
in  such  presence  to  the  pettiest  of  all  petty 
evils,  Wv  uld  be  to  be  diverted  by  the  hum¬ 
ming  of  a  gnat  while  the  lightning  is  open¬ 
ing  the  heaven,  and  the  thunder  pealing 
through  its  chambers. 

The  volume  contains  many  poems  on  po¬ 
litical  questions,  and  on  those  whose  life  is 
given  to  politics  ; — verses  of  hearty  approval, 
and  of  as  hearty  denunciation.  The  words 
are  not  always  well  chosen,  often  are  unequal 
to  the  thoughts  they  clothe,  and  sometimes, 
the  sympathies  are  little  borne  along  by  ei¬ 
ther.  The  book  as  a  whole,  indeed,  might 
have  been  more  perfect,  if  some  of  these  po¬ 
litical  verses  had  not  found  their  way  into  it 
at  all.  In  the  main,  however,  the  volume  be¬ 


fore  us  will  be  found  true  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Corn  Law  Rhymer,  and  must  win  for  him, 
from  all  parties,  thorough  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration.  Nor  will  any  refuse  to  concede  to 
him  the  claim  he  makes  in  the  preface  to  this 
volume.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

“  I  claim  to  have  been  a  pioneer  of  the  greatest, 
the  most  beneficial,  the  only  crimeless  Revolu¬ 
tion,  which  man  has  yet  seen.  I  also  claim  to  be 
the  Poet  of  that  Revolution — the  Bard  of  Free- 
trade  ;  and  through  the  prosperity,  wisdom,  and 
loving-kindness  which  Free-trade  will  ultimately 
bring,  the  Bard  of  Universal  Peace.  I  know  not 
that  my  claims  will  be  conceded ;  the  world  will 
lose  nothing,  if  they  be  not  conceded  ;  nor  will  I 
complain,  but  neither  will  I  bate  a  jot  of  my  right ; 
for  self-sacrifice  in  concession  to  wrong  has  ever 
been  the  root  of  worst  humiliation — and  tyrants 
come  of  slaves.” 

Not  only  in  this  later  revolution,  but  in 
each  the  world  has  seen,  has  a  prophet-poet 
been  the  corner-stone.  In  the  mid  of  night, 
with  no  one  to  hold  the  torch  to  illumine  his 
way,  has  he  groped  through  many  a  labyrinth 
of  evil,  till  earliest  dawn  has  cast  on  his  work 
a  faint  light,  and  thus  summoned  to  his  side 
men  of  less  keen  vision  than  himself,  but  of 
earnest  mind.  Such  prophet-poet  has  Elliott 
been  in  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws  ;  and  the  men  whose  heroic  after  exer¬ 
tions  found  at  last  a  haven  on  our  shores  for 
the  Free-trade  ship,  will  be  grateful  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  debt. 

Sonnets,  some  fifty  in  number,  bearing  the 
title  of  “  The  Year  of  Seeds,”  follow  next  in 
order.  Though  wanting  occasionally  in  con¬ 
centration  of  thought,  many  of  them  are  very 
exquisite.  The  soul  of  the  poet  is  often 
moved  to  passion,  and  some  of  his  descrip¬ 
tions  are  so  true  a  rendering  of  the  spirit  of 
beauty,  as  seen  in  nature,  that  they  leave  us 
nothing  to  desire.  He  is  most  happy  in  his 
thought  and  expression,  and  in  the  lines  de¬ 
scriptive  of  some  of  the  months,  their  spiritual 
presences  seem  to  have  been  about  him,  so 
aptly  has  he  portrayed  their  lineaments. 
Elliott’s  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  as 
shown  in  his  poems  and  his  daily  talk,  was 
very  strong.  It  was  as  intense  as  his  love  of 
justice,  but  was  never  the  means  of  giving  to 
us,  as  that  love  often  was,  words  of  antago¬ 
nism.  The  songs  he  sung  in  leafy  bowers, 
and  by  running  streams,  are  types  of  beauty 
only,  at  least  as  far  as  they  themselves  are 
concerned ;  for,  indeed,  sometimes  an  outra¬ 
ged  feeling,  born  in  another  and  very  diflFer- 
ent  world,  would  link  itself  on,  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  form,  however,  any  real  marriage. 
The  moral  beauty  that  appears  in  these  son- 
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nets  is  generally  rich  in  wisdom  and  love, 
which  flow  out  in  all  earnest  simplicity.  We 
will  select  a  few. 

13. 

Hath  April  wept  herself  into  a  dream 

Of  wondrous  joy  ?  or  a  reality 

Fairer  and  brighter  than  all  dreaming  ?  Deem 

Not  lightly,  Bard,  of  her  regality 

In  go(wness.  Lo,  the  beautiful  are  strong ! 

Lo,  gentlest  love  is  power,  whose  noiseless  stream 
Keeps  fresh  the  sea  of  life,  which  else  would  teem 
Only  with  plagues  !  Oh,  gold-bill’d  Ouzle’s  song ! 
Hath  Love’s  still  might  wak’d  thee  ?  Love’s 
April !  coldly 

Primrosy  airs  breathe  round  thee.  Clouds  behold 
thee. 

And  mix  thy  music  with  their  blushes.  Mom, 
Dew-glistening  Morn,  is  silvering  rock  and  tree. 
While  shadows  shorten  o’er  the  whitening  thorn. 
Perch’d  on  whose  topmost-twig  the  woodwele 
hymneth  thee. 

14. 

Red  Evening,  in  her  green-and-silver  robes. 

Looks  from  the  uplands  on  the  lakes  below. 

O’er  realms  of  hawthorn,  white  with  little  globes 
In  which  is  folded  up  May’s  fragrant  snow. 

With  closing  eyes,  to  sleep  the  daisies  go ; 
Beneath  the  fire-flower’d  broom  awakes  the  hare ; 
And  gentle  winds  are  wailing,  fain  to  blow 
News  of  the  open’d  rose  to  sons  of  care. 

23. 

Oh,  can  July  with  woodbines  ring  her  fingers. 
And  crown  with  roses  her  too  regal  head. 

While,  pale  as  snow,  distracted  Freedom  lingers. 
Gazing  on  cities  where  her  best  have  bled  ? 

28. 

Is  this,  then,  solitude  ?  To  feel  our  hearts 
Lifted  above  the  world,  yet  not  above 
The  sympathies  of  brotherhood  and  love  ? 

To  grieve  for  him  who  from  the  right  departs  ? 
And  strive,  in  spirit,  with  the  martyr’d  good  ? 

“  Is  this  to  be  alone  ?”  Then,  welcome  solitude. 


30. 

Art  thou  a  colorist  ?  Mark,  how  yon  red 
Poppy,  and  that  bright  patch  of  yellow  bloom. 
Cliff-borne  above  green  depths  and  purply  gloom. 
Like  spark  and  blaze  on  smiling  darkness  shed. 
Give  and  take  beauty  !  Mark,  too,  overhead. 

How  the  rich  verdure  of  this  ancient  tree. 

And  the  deep  purple  of  the  bank,  agree 
To  thrive  in  partnership  !  And  w’hile  the  bed 
Of  the  clear  stream,  through  tints  of  every  hue. 
Lifts  its  bath’d  pebbles,  lo  !  to  brighten  all 
The  little  haretell  brings  its  bit  of  blue. 

And  is  a  gainer !  happy  to  behold 

Red  blessing  green,  and  purple  gilding  gold  ; 

Of  light  and  shade  a  marriage  festival ! 

32. 

Flower-weeping  April  starts  to  life  again. 

When  arch  October  for  November  weaves 
A  wedding  garment  in  a  shroud  of  tears. 

’Tis  made  of  pearlets  splintered  from  the  rain  ; 

Or  dew-drops  shaken  from  the  nodding  spears 
That  guard  the  cold  roots  of  the  bare  blackthorn ; 
And  flowers  (like  April’s)  hasten  to  adorn 
Its  mix’d  hues,  won  from  sunset.  Through  fall’n 
leaves 

The  primrose  peeps !  hom’d  where  the  wren 
abides ; 

The  violet,  too  !  that  would  be  lov’d,  yet  hides 
Her  beauty,  dark  with  passion ;  and  the  whin , 
Pale  want’s  rough  friend,  laughs  out  to  all  “  Good 
Morrow,” 

And  calls  no  child  of  woe  a  child  of  sin. 

But,  April-blossom’d,  hoards  a  smile  for  sorrow. 
46. 

If  I  strove 

In  kindness,  I  am  safe.  What  is  our  own  ? 

That  only  which  we  build  for  thee  and  thine. 
Who  shall  reap  love,  unless  he  sow  in  love  ? 

If  I  have  labor’d  for  myself  alone, 

I  need  no  lock’d  strong  coffer ;  Nought  is  mine  ! 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  volume  is  de¬ 
voted  to  ballads,  and  to  a  tale  called  “  Ethe- 
line.”  The  poet  meant  this  latter  to  be  the 
first  part  of  an  epic  poem,  that  he  named 
“  Eth-Kon-Tel.”  It  was  to  contain  three 
parts,  each  forming  a  complete  story  in  itself 
and  each  comprising  four  books.  Is.  Is. 


THE  FUTURE 

This  day  we  pass  beneath  a  portal  wide, 

Whose  opening  gates  reveal  an  unknown  sphere ; 
Through  its  high  arch  what  varied  scenes  appear ; 
How  rich  the  clime,  how  vast  the  rolling  tide 
Which  circles  all,  nor  stays  its  swift  career. 

Joyous  in  heart,  we  hail  that  distant  land, 

Whose  bright  creation  joins  the  beck’ning  hand ; 
While  as  we  gaze  a  rainbow  spans  the  skies, 
Tinging  the  world  with  its  resplendent  dyes. 


AND  THE  PAST. 

And  we  look  back — it  is  a  world  of  dreams — 
The  barrier  closed,  we  shall  return  no  more, 

But  feebly  trace  that  dim  and  shadowy  shore — 
By  Lethe’s  wave  in  distant  starlight  gleamsj— 
Where  Life  has  left  what  Time  may  not  restore. 
Oh,  gentle  Memory,  from  your  treasures  rare 
One  precious  gift,  one  holy  relic  spare ; 

The  loving  faith  of  youth’s  unblemished  mind, 
This  be  the  priceless  gem  still  left  behind. 
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The  sensation  which  the  death  of  Lord 
Jeffrey  has  created  in  the  Scottish  metropo¬ 
lis,  so  much  greater  than  it  seems  to  have 
occasioned  elsewhere,  is  a  tribute  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  qualities,  which  shows  that  he  was  em¬ 
inently  one  of  those  individuals  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  know  personally,  in  order  to 
estimate  aright.  The  vast  influence  which 
he  exercised  over  the  literature  of  this  coun¬ 
try  for  the  last  half  century  is  but  a  part  of 
his  claims  to  distinction,  and  that  part  which 
was  most  likely  to  wane  after  he  had  re¬ 
signed  the  position  which  had  conferred  on 
him  so  much  literary  renown.  But  to  those 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  him 
in  his  latter  years — to  those  who  enjoyed  the 
charms  of  his  conversation,  or  the  privilege 
of  his  friendship — to  those  who  knew  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  he  exercised  through  the  ven¬ 
eration  entertained  for  his  character  long 
after  he  had  withdrawn  from  political  life, — 
or  to  those  who,  even  at  a  distance,  watch¬ 
ed  him  in  his  judicial  capacity,  and  were 
reminded  of  his  greatness  at  the  bar  by  his 
excellence  on  the  bench,  the  star  of  Francis 
Jeffrey  will  appear  to  have  set  in  undiminish¬ 
ed,  if  not  in  increased  splendor.  The  grave 
has  too  recently  closed  over  him  to  permit  us 
to  “  peep  and  botanize”  upon  it  while  pre¬ 
senting  our  readers  with  a  view  of  his  char¬ 
acter  and  works,  but  we  believe  that  it  is  as 
unnecessary  in  regard  to  him,  as  it  would  be 
unjust  toward  them,  to  permit  our  personal 
feelings  to  interfere  with  the  most  impartial 
estimate  which  can  be  formed  of  one  who 
has  so  many  titles  to  our  admiration  and  re¬ 
spect. 

It  is  to  his  connection  with  the  Edinburgh 
Review  that  he  owes  his  wide  reputation, 
and  he  w’as  entitled  to  that,  perhaps,  scarce¬ 
ly  more  from  his  individual  contributions  to 
its  pages,  than  from  the  place  which  he  so 
long  held  as  the  captain  of  that  band  of  il¬ 
lustrious  writers  who  projected  it,  and  rais¬ 
ed  it  to  its  eminence  as  a  literary  and  political 
organ.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake,  though 
we  fear  it  is  a  common  one  out  of  Scotland, 
to  suppose  that  he  was  great  only,  or,  chief¬ 


ly,  as  a  critic.  As  an  orator  he  was  entitled 
to  stand  in  the  first  rank  ;  but  his  eloquence 
being  chiefly  exerted  on  the  narrow  stage  of 
the  Scottish  bar,  was  not  so  generally  known 
or  appreciated  as  it  deserved.  As  a  lawyer 
and  a  judge,  he  attained  the  highest  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  after  he  had 
ceased  to  cultivate  literary  success ;  but  in 
law  also  the  limited  sphere  of  his  labors  pre¬ 
vented  his  acquiring  a  very  extended  repu¬ 
tation.  As  a  politician,  if  he  did  not  rank 
as  a  statesman,  he  was  at  least  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  leaders  of  that  party 
which,  through  long  exertion,  has  struggled 
from  almost  hopeless  depression  into  power. 
And,  as  a  conversationalist,  he  was  recogniz¬ 
ed  in  the  most  distinguished  society  as  at 
once  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  and  one  of  the 
most  agreeable.  Such  an  individual,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  his  sphere,  could  not  but  be 
one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  to 
these  claims  to  intellectual  rank,  he  added, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  those  qualities  which 
mark  a  great  heart,  the  loftiest  principles, 
and  the  most  genial  impulses,  we  do  not 
much  fear  the  charge  of  partiality  or  pro¬ 
vincialism  in  ranking  Francis  Jeffrey  as  one 
of  the  greatest  lights  and  ornaments  of  our 
race. 

It  is  as  a  critic  that  he  will  be  best  known 
to  posterity,  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a 
human  mind  so  well  adapted  for  exercising 
the  art  of  criticism.  Eminently  analytical 
in  its  texture,  it  discriminated  beauties  and 
defects,  truth  and  error  in  literary  composi¬ 
tion,  or  in  philosophical  speculation,  with  a 
delicacy  and  precision  which  nothing,  how¬ 
ever  minute  or  evanescent,  could  evade. 
The  same  critical  acumen  distinguished  his 
professional  appearances,  both  as  an  advocate 
and  as  a  judge ;  for,  accompanied  as  they 
were  with  great  learning  and  eloquence, 
they  were  still  more  valuable  for  their  subtle 
elucidation  of  principles  and  analysis  of  au¬ 
thorities.  A  correct  judgment  fortified  these 
powers  of  discrimination,  and  in  literature 
this  was  refined  into  an  exquisite  taste,  which 
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instinctively  guided  him  in  his  criticims.  His 
emotions  were  more  lively  than  profound, 
and  his  intellect  more  adorned  by  fancy 
than  imagination ;  and  hence  he  hit  the  pro¬ 
per  medium  between  that  enthusisam  which 
leads  to  exaggerated  praise  or  blame,  and 
that  insensibility  which  ignores  sensations  it 
does  not  feel.  Great  eloquence  he  unques¬ 
tionably  had,  but  it  was  not  always  roused 
into  extraordinary  vigor,  seldom,  indeed,  but 
in  his  speeches  on  occasions  of  peculiar  in¬ 


[June, 

be  the  conductor  of  what  might  fairly  enough 
be  represented  as,  in  many  respects,  a  Party 
Journal.”  During  this  long  period  it  owed 
the  greatest  share  of  its  success  and  renown 
to  him,  who  not  only  contributed  largely  to 
the  most  brilliant  of  its  pages,  but  who  dis¬ 
charged  the  still  more  difficult  and  important 
task  of  presiding  over  the  other  distinguished 
contributors,  and  bringing  out  periodically,' 
upon  a  systematic  plan,  a  work  which  was 
intended  to  overturn  established  modes  of 


terest ;  and  in  his  writings,  it  is  in  general  seen  thought  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  poli- 
rather  in  the  flow  of  refined  thought  and  tics,  and  to  advance  the  popular  discussion 
graceful  language,  than  in  the  torrent  of  pas-  of  these  to  a  rank  which  it  had  never  before 
sion  or  imagination.  He  possessed,  however,  attained.  It  is  in  this  latter  point  of  view, 
a  brilliant  fancy  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  as  much  as  in  reference  to  his  individual  writ- 
which,  so  far  from  leading  him  astray,  being  ings,  that  Jeffrey  must  be  regarded,  in  con- 
habitually  under  the  control  of  a  sober  sidering  the  influence  which  he  has  exercised 


judgment,  aided  him  powerfully  in  suiting 
clearly  and  illustrating  with  copiousness  what¬ 
ever  he  desired  to  express  or  expound.  It 
indeed  made  his  path  radiant  as  with  phos¬ 
phoric  light  wherever  he  trod,  whether  among 


upon  the  public  mind. 

What  the  Edinburgh  Review  became  and 
performed  under  his  management,  it  w'ould 
exceed  our  limits  to  detail ;  but  the  subject 
bears  too  closely  on  our  present  purpose,  to 


the  flowery  meads  of  poetry,  the  arid  regions  be  left  altogether  without  notice.  Periodical 
of  law  and  business,  or  the  obscure  depths  literature  in  this  country  had,  by  the  end  of 
of  metaphysics.  It  may  not  be  so  generally  the  last  century,  to  a  great  extent  changed  its 
conceded,  though  we  hesitate  not  to  assert  character  as  well  as  lost  its  lustre.  The  ad¬ 
it,  notwithstanding  some  superficial  appear-  mirable  essays  of  Addison  and  Steele,  and, 
ances  to  the  contrary,  that  to  these  intellect-  at  a  later  period,  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith, 
ual  capabilities  he  added  the  scarcely  less  had  given  place  to  journals  devoted  to  notices 
valuable  requisites  of  candor  and  temper,  of  new  publications ;  and,  as  it  was  their 
the  purest  motives,  and  the  most  generous  main  purpose  to  puff  these  into  repute,  the 
sympathies  A  thorough  acquaintance  with,  reviews  were  in  general  confined  to  what  was 


at  least,  English  literature,  an  ardent  love 
of  literature  for  its  own  sake,  and  habits  of 
the  most  untiring  industry,  completed  quali¬ 
fications  as  a  critic,  which,  whether  as  re¬ 
gards  the  matter  of  the  criticism,  or  the 
charm  of  the  composition,  have,  probably, 
been  unrivaled  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times. 

One  so  highly  gifted  could  not  fail  to  be 
a  most  important  coadjutor  of  those  choice 
spirits  who,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
originated  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  was 
proposed  to  them,  by  the  late  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  “  one  day  when  they  met,  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  story  or  flat  in  Buccleuch 
Place,  the  elevated  residence  of  the  then  Mr. 
Jeffrey,”  and  the  proposal  was  received  with 
acclamation.  To  his  editorial  management 
it  was  committed  almost  from  its  commence¬ 
ment,  and  he  continued  to  superintend  its 
publication  down  to  1829,  when,  on  being 
elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
he  withdrew  from  the  management  out  of  a 
delicate  regard  for  the  purity  of  the  bar, 
feeling,  as  he  himself  has  recorded,  ‘‘  that  it 
was  not  quite  fitting  that  the  official  head  of 
a  great  Law  Corporation  should  continue  to 


calculated  for  that  object.  Occasionally,  a 
bookseller’s  interest,  or  a  critic’s  spleen,  ruf¬ 
fled  the  wonted  serenity  of  their  pages,  but 
seldom  did  they  display  talent  above  medioc¬ 
rity,  and  never  did  they  aspire  to  investigate 
or  expound  principles.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
thus  graphically  described  the  effect  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  on  this  degraded  state  of 
periodical  criticism  : — 

“From  these  soothing  dreams,  antliors,  book¬ 
sellers,  and  critics  were  soon  to  be  roused,  by  a 
rattling  peal  of  thunder;  and  it  now  remains  to 
be  shown  how  a  conspiracy  of  beardless  boys  in¬ 
novated  upon  the  memorable  laws  of  the  old  re¬ 
public  of  literature,  scourged  the  booksellers  out 
of  their  senate-house,  overset  the  tottering  thrones 
of  the  idols  whom  they  had  set  up,  awakened  the 
hundred-necked  snake  of  criticism,  and  curdled 
the  whole  ocean  of  milk  and  water,  in  which,  like 
the  serpentine  supporter  of  Vistnou,he  had  wreath¬ 
ed  and  wallowed  in  unwieldy  sloth  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Then,  too,  amid  this  dire  combus¬ 
tion,  like  true  revolutionists,  they  erected  them¬ 
selves  into  a  committee  of  public  safety,  whose 
decrees  were  written  in  blood,  and  executed  with¬ 
out  mercy.” — Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  for 
1809. 
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This  is  rather  highly  colored ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  young  reviewers  dis¬ 
charged  their  assumed  functions  occasionally 
with  excessive  severity  ;  nor  need  it  be  con¬ 
cealed  that,  besides  indiscretions  of  this  kind, 
they  committed  graver  errors  arising  from 
party  spirit,  the  excitement  of  the  times,  and 
the  confidence,  coupled  with  the  inexperience 
of  youthful  minds.  Inconsistency,  or  rather 
diversity  of  opinion,  is  inseparable  from  an 
undertaking  of  this  kind,  the  product  of  dif¬ 
ferent  minds,  with  only  a  general  common 
purpose  to  keep  them  to  uniformity ;  and 
such  faults  are  not  only  venial  in  themselves, 
but  prove  the  independence  and  variety  of 
intellect  with  which  the  work  is  conducted. 

It  is  not  by  these  blots  that  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  or  its  original  projectors,  should  now 
be  judged,  but  by  the  improvement  which  it 
rapidly  effected  in  periodical  literature,  and 
by  the  beneficent  influence  which  it  has  ex¬ 
ercised  on  the  progress  of  opinion  and  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  age.  It 
“  aimed  high  from  the  beginning,”  said  its 
editor,  in  reviewing  his  connection  with  it ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  succeeded  in 
its  aims.  The  productions  of  genius  are,  to 
a  great  extent,  independent  of  criticism ;  and 
it  would  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  bril¬ 
liant  literary  era  of  the  early  part  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  owed  its  existence  to  the  writers  who 
hailed  its  advent,  illustrated  its  glories,  and 
castigated  its  delinquencies.  Their  influence 
was  felt  rather  in  awakening  the  public  mind 
to  enlarged  views  of  the  multifarious  and 
important  topics  of  which  they  treated,  and 
in  perfecting  periodical  criticism  by  abandon¬ 
ing  the  beaten  path  of  mere  critical  remarks  I 
on  books,  for  the  wider  field  of  discussion  of 
principles  and  systems.  They  exalted  peri¬ 
odical  journalism  from  a  subordinate  and  an¬ 
cillary,  to  a  paramount  and  independent 
place  in  literature,  and  made  it  the  popular 
vehicle,  not  only  of  criticism,  but  of  original 
speculation,  which  their  great  attainments 
and  varied  talents  placed  among  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  and 
philosophy  of  the  age. 

Jeffrey’s  exact  share  in  this  grand  work 
can  never  be  ascertained,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  great,  and  his  posi¬ 
tion  entitles  him  to  the  presumption  that  it 
was  the  greatest.  His  own  articles  were 
numerous  and  multifarious.  He  admits  them 
to  have  tripled  in  number  those  contained 
in  the  collected  edition  published  as  his, 
and  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
were  considerably  more.  We  believe,  also, 
that  he  was  in  the  constant  practice  of 


making  important  additions  to  papers  writ¬ 
ten  by  others.  But  such  contributions  must 
have  formed  but  a  part  of  his  labors  and 
honor  in  the  conduct  of  such  a  journal. 
He  describes  himself,  in  reference  to  his 
chief  coadjutors,  as  a  “  feudal  Monarch 
who  had  but  a  slender  control  over  his 
greater  Barons but  the  voluntary  fealty 
which  they  yielded  to  him  marked  their 
sense  of  his  capabilities  for  being  their 
leader,  and  the  success  which  attended 
their  enterprise  must  be  ascribed  not  more 
to  their  prowess  than  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
government.  An  eminent  position  in  litera¬ 
ture,  multifarious  knowledge,  firmness,  tem¬ 
per,  skill,  and  industry,  were  indispensable 
qualifications  for  providing  once  a  quarter  a 
goodly  volume,  which  was  to  sustain  and 
extend  the  fame  of  its  predecessors  as  the 
chief  periodical  organ  and  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion ;  and  all  these  were  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  by  its  celebrated  editor. 
Perhaps  no  other  individual  could  have 
moderated  in  a  synod  of  such  spirits  as 
gave  it  its  first  impulse,  or  could  have 
communicated  to  their  individual  endeavors 
that  homogeneity  which  was  required  for 
their  common  object.  But  much  as  he 
was  feared  by  those  who  awaited  the  fiat 
of  the  Review j  he  was  in  a  greater  degree 
beloved  by  those  with  whom  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  in  its  conduct,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  much  of  its  success  was  owing  to 
the  feelings  of  regard  entertained  for  himself. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  keen  Tory  partisan,  who 
disliked  it  for  its  politics,  which  Jeffrey  told 
him  was  its  “  right  leg,**  used  to  apologize 
for  his  occasional  contributions  to  a  Whig 
journal,  by  his  personal  liking  for  its  editor. 

Of  the  quarrels  in  which  Jeffrey  was  in¬ 
volved  through  his  connection  with  the  Re¬ 
view,  only  two  have  acquired  celebrity — 
those  with  Moore  and  Byron — and  both 
ended  most  honorably  for  him.  The  former, 
after  the  parties  had  resorted  to  not  the 
most  intellectual  or  rational,  but  if  report 
speaks  true,  in  their  case  not  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  mode  of  settling  the  dispute,  resulted 
in  a  close  friendship,  which  death  only  could 
dissolve.  Lord  Byron  has  recorded  his  sense 
of  the  critic’s  conduct  in  a  well-known  pas¬ 
sage  in  his  “  Don  Juan,”  from  which  we  can 
afford  space  for  only  three  lines  : — 

“  I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 
Your  face— but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 
Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  soul.” 

That  the  same  generous  tone  pervaded 
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Jeffrey’s  own  mind  throughout  his  editorship, 
though  assailed  with  a  great  deal  of  acri¬ 
monious  abuse,  none  will  now  deny,  and  he 
has  left  some  touching  proofs  of  this  in  the 
short  but  valuable  notices  he  has  introduced 
into  the  acknowledged  edition  of  his  “  Es¬ 
says.”  Nothing  could  be  written  in  a  finer 
spirit  than  what  he  has  thus  recorded  of  his 
feelings  toward  the  chiefs  of  the  Lake  School 
of  Poetry,  with  which  the  Review  had  so 
long  waged  a  redoubted  warfare.  Of  Southey 
he  says : — 

“  I  have  in  my  time  said  petulant  and  provok¬ 
ing  things  of  Mr.  Southey,  and  such  as  I  would 
not  say  now.  But  I  am  not  conscious  that  1  was 
ever  unfair  to  his  poetry  ;  and  if  I  have  noted  what 
I  thought  its  faults  in  too  arrogant  and  derisive  a 
spirit,  I  think  I  hav£  never  failed  to  give  hearty 
and  cordial  praise  to  its  beauties,  and  generally 
dwelt  much  more  largely  on  the  latter  than  on  the 
former.  Few  things,  at  all  events,  would  now 
grieve  me  more  than  to  think  I  might  give  pain  to 
his  many  friends  and  admirers  by  reprinting,  so 
soon  after  his  death,  anything  which  might  ap¬ 
pear  derogatory  either  to  his  character  or  genuis  ; 
and  therefore,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
substantially  changed  any  of  the  opinions  I  have 
formerly  expressed  as  to  his  writings,  I  only  insert 
in  this  publication  my  review  of  his  last  consider¬ 
able  poem,  which  may  be  taken  as  conveying  my 
matured  opinion  of  his  merits,  and  will  be  felt,  I 
trust,  to  have  done  no  scanty  or  unwilling  justice 
to  his  great  and  peculiar  powers.” — Vol.  iii.,  p.  1 33. 

And  still  more  touchingly  of  Words¬ 
worth  : — 

“  I  have  spoken  in  many  places  rather  too  bit¬ 
terly  and  confidently  of  the  faults  of  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth’s  poetry  ;  and  forgetting  that  even  on  my 
own  view  of  them  they  were  but  faults  of  taste  or 
venial  self-partiality,  I  have  sometimes  visited 
them,  I  fear,  with  an  asperity  which  should  be 
reserved  for  objects  of  Moral  reprobation.  If  I 
were  now  to  deal  wdth  the  whi  le  question  of  his 
poetical  merits,  though  my  judgment  might  not 
be  substantially  different,  I  hope  I  should  repress 
the  greater  part  of  these  vivacitis  of  expression  : 
and,  indeed,  so  strong  has  been  my  feeling  in  this 
way,  that,  considering  how  much  I  have  always 
loved  many  of  the  attributes  of  his  Genius,  and 
how  entirely  I  respect  his  Character,  it  did  at 
first  occur  to  me  whether  it  was  quite  fitting  that, 
in  my  old  age  an  d  his,  I  should  include  in  this 
publication  any  of  those  critiques  which  may  have 
formerly  given  pain  or  offence  to  him  or  his  ad¬ 
mirers.  But  when  I  reflected  that  the  mischief, 
if  there  really  was  any,  was  long  ago  done,  and 
that  I  still  retain  in  substance  the  opinions  which 
I  should  now  like  to  have  seen  more  gently  ex¬ 
pressed,  I  felt  that  to  omit  all  notice  of  them  on 
the  present  occasion,  might  be  held  to  impart  a  re¬ 
tractation,  which  I  am  as  far  as  possible  from  in¬ 
tending,  or  even  be  represented  as  a  very  shabby 
way  of  backing  out  of  sentiments  which  should 


either  be  manfully  persisted  in,  or  openly  renoun¬ 
ced,  and  abandoned  as  untenable,”  &c. — Vol.  iii., 
p.  233. 

The  great  influence  which  J eflfrey  exercised 
over  literature  can  never  be  properly  esti¬ 
mated  without  taking  into  account  his  edi¬ 
torial  connection  with  the  Review  ;  but  it  is 
by  his  writings  that  he  must  be  judged  of  as 
an  author  and  a  critic.  Six  years  ago,  he 
authorized  the  publication  of  four  volumes 
of  these  as  his  acknowledged  contributions, 
and  we  presume  that  it  was  by  these  that  he 
wished  to  be  judged.-  But  we  doubt  if  pos¬ 
terity  will  be  content  to  be  confined  to  so 
small  a  portion  of  what  he  is  known  to  have 
written,  and  many  a  lover  of  literature  will 
ransack  the  volumes  of  the  Review  for  what 
it  will  not  in  general  be  difficult  to  identify 
as  the  production  of  his  pen.  Indeed,  we 
believe  that  means  at  present  exist  of  veri¬ 
fying  nearly  all  his  writings,  and,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  there  are  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  a 
well-known  book  collector  and  personal 
friend,  a  goodly  number  of  volumes  con¬ 
taining  papers  cut  out  from  the  Review,  and 
authenticated  as  his  by  a  characteristic  note 
from  the  author.  Other  personal  friends  and 
literary  contemporaries  can  also  vouch  for 
the  authorship  of  many  of  his  articles,  but 
these  are  sources  which  the  lapse  of  time 
will  speedily  exhaust.  Respect  for  his  pre¬ 
sumed  wishes  would  induce  us  to  go  far  in 
restricting  the  public  curiosity  to  his  acknowl¬ 
edged  productions,  were  this  either  possible 
or  desirable  for  his  fame,  but  we  believe  it  to 
be  neither.  He  himself  was  satisfied  that  his 
selection  did  not  include  what  had  been  ap¬ 
preciated  as  the  most  original  of  his  writings. 
In  his  Preface  he  says  : — • 

“  I  have  honestly  endeavored  to  select  from  that 
great  mass — not  those  articles  which  I  might  think 
most  likely  still  to  attract  notice  by  boldness  of 
view,  severity  of  remark,  or  vivacity  of  expression 
— but  those,  much  rather,  which,  by  enforcing 
what  appeared  to  me  just  principles  and  useful 
opinions,  I  really  thought  had  a  tendency  to  make 
men  happier  and  better.” — Vol.  i.,  p.  8. 

Nothing  can  be  more  honorable  to  the 
great  critic  than  to  have  held  those  sentiments 
in  his  old  age  ;  but  they  have  imparted  to 
the  publication  a  subdued  tone,  which,  though 
exceedingly  graceful  in  one  in  his  position  as 
a  judge,  and  who  had  done  with  literary  war¬ 
fare,  does  not  quite  bear  out  the  opinion  en¬ 
tertained  of  his  originality  and  vivacity  by 
those  who  are  extensively  acquainted  with  his 
writings.  Nor  does  it  contain  some  of  those 
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papers  which  have  already  acquired  too  much 
celebrity  for  the  world  willingly  to  let  them 
die,  or  be  buried  in  the  numerous  tomes  of 
the  Review.  In  particular,  we  miss  the  con¬ 
troversial  articles  on  Phrenology  in  1826,  and 
on  Utilitarianisn  in  1829,  and  we  know  no 
reason  for  suppressing  any  of  them. 

In  glancing  over  these  multifarious  labors, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  the  vast  variety  of  subjects 
which  they  embrace,  and  the  ease,  versatili¬ 
ty,  and  grace  with  which  all  of  them  are 
discussed.  Poetry  and  belles  lettres  formed 
the  more  peculiar  province  of  his  criticism, 
but  he  ranged  extensively  over  Literary  Bi¬ 
ography,  History,  Mental  Philosophy,  Meta¬ 
physics,  Jurisprudence,  Politics,  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Literature,  and  occasionally  Physical 
Science,  his  latest  contribution,  being,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  a  paper  on  the  discovery  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  water,  in  a  recent  number.  On 
all  of  these  topics  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
he  touched  nothing  which  he  did  not  illus¬ 
trate  and  adorn.  His  information  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  exact,  and,  at  least  in  English  literature, 
profound,  and  there  are  invariably  to  be 
found  in  his  writings  on  all  subjects — the 
most  elevated  or  the  most  trite — acute  and 
lively  remarks,  solid  sense,  and  accuracy  of 
judgment,  while  an  unfailing  flow  of  easy 
and  graceful  diction  imparts  an  inexpsessible 
charm  to  the  whole.  There  is  no  straining 
for  effect,  no  affectation  of  originality  or  pro¬ 
fundity,  and  though  his  papers  frequently 
contain  some  very  masterly  disquisitions  on 
principles,  they  are  more  generally  in  the 
form  of  critiques  upon  the  works  review¬ 
ed  than  in  that  of  mere  essays.  This  prac¬ 
tical  feature,  though  it  may  have  made  them 
more  effective  for  the  occasion,  certainly  de¬ 
tracts  from  their  more  permanent  interest. 

It  is  on  his  criticisms  on  Poetry  that  his 
fame  as  a  critic  chiefly  rests  ;  and  taking  into 
account  the  obscure  nature  of  metaphysi¬ 
cal  speculations  on  the  theory  of  art  and  the 
diversities  of  individual  tastes,  the  pretty 
universal  appreciation,  if  not  acceptation  of 
his  expositions  of  principles,  as  well  as  of 
their  application,  forms  the  highest  tribute 
to  his  originality  and  judgment.  The  art  of 
criticism,  though  old  enough,  had  not  before 
his  time  been  very  successfully  cultivated. 
The  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  former  chiefly  through  the 
very  inferior  medium  of  the  latter,  has  exert¬ 
ed,  and  still  exerts,  a  vast  influence  on  the 
critical  judgments  of  modern  nations,  long 
after  their  own  literature  has  rivaled,  and 
in  some  respects  surpassed,  the  productions 
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of  ancient  times.  In  France,  even  after  the 
age  which  produced  Moliere  and  Bossuet, 
so  little  were  enlarged  principles  of  criticism 
understood,  that  men  disputed  fiercely  wheth¬ 
er  the  ancients  or  the  moderns  were  categor¬ 
ically  to  be  preferred,  and  down  to  the  end 
of  last  century  the  controversy  was  held  to 
be  unsettled,  but  not  perceived  to  be  absurd. 

In  England,  the  influence  of  ancient  litera¬ 
ture  was  immense,  notwithstanding  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  acquired 
additional  force  by  our  literary  importations 
from  France  during  that  of  Anne.  Johnson 
did  much  to  shake  off  the  thraldom  by  the 
exercise  of  his  vigorous  sense ;  but  his  con¬ 
tracted  range  of  sympathies  circumscribed 
his  capabilities  of  appreciating  poetry,  and 
his  own  writings  exhibit  a  somewhat  slavish 
Latin  affinity.  Even  Hume,  the  most  inde¬ 
pendent  thinker  of  that  period,  betrays  the 
same  benumbing  influence  in  his  critical  spec¬ 
ulations  as  well  as  in  his  style.  But  toward 
the  end  of  the  century  the  ruling  authority 
in  criticism,  in  Scotland  at  least,  was  that  of 
a  much  less  acute  intellect.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair, 
whose  judgments  were  founded  entirely  on 
classical  models,  unredeemed  by  any  preten¬ 
sions  to  boldness  or  originality.  In  this 
school  Shakspeare  and  Milton  were  tested 
by  classical  standards,  while  the  other  great 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  and  succeeding 
age,  were  but  little  known ;  Homer  and  Es- 
chylus  were  talked  about  much  more  than 
studied  or  understood  ;  and  Virgil  and  Cice¬ 
ro,  Pope  and  Addison,  were  supreme. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Jeffrey  as  a  critic,  if  not 
to  have  taught  a  more  accurate  estimate  of 
the  works  of  ancient  writers,  at  least  to  have 
awakened  the  public  mind  to  the  glories  of 
that  early  indigenous  literature  on  which  the 
literary  renown  of  England  must  mainly  rest, 
and  demonstrated  its  excellence  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  principles  of  great  importance  and 
truth.  Educated  at  Oxford,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  he  had  no  direct  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literature,  though  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  never  displays  any  very  ac¬ 
curate  or  profound  knowledge  of  it ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  his  writings  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  on  much  more  inti¬ 
mate  terms  with  that  of  Rome  But  whether 
from  enlightened  discrimination,  or  natural 
predilection,  he  certainly  clung  with  the  ut¬ 
most  devotion  to  that  school  of  writers  which 
he  thus  describes  : — 

“  There  never  was,  anywhere,  anything  like 
the  sixty  or  seventy  years  that  elapsed  from  the 
middle  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  to  the  period  of  the 
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Restoration.  In  point  of  real  force  and  originality 
of  genius,  neither  the  age  of  Pericles,  nor  the  age 
of  Augustus,  nor  the  times  of  Leo  X.,  nor  of  Ijouis 
XIV.,  can  come  at  all  into  comparison ;  for  in 
that  short  period,  we  shall  find  the  names  of 
almost  all  the  very  gieat  men  that  this  nation  has 
ever  produced, — the  names  of  Shakspeare,  and 
Bacon,  and  Spenser,  and  Sydney,  and  Hooker, 
and  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  and  Raleigh,  and  Napier, 
and  Milton,  and  Cudworth,  and  Hobbes,  and  many 
others, — men,  all  of  them,  not  merely  of  great 
talents  and  accomplishments,  but  of  vast  compass 
and  reach  of  understanding,  and  of  minds  truly 
creative  and  original ;  not  perfecting  art  by  the 
delicacy  of  their  taste,  or  digesting  knowledge  by 
the  justness  of  their  reasonings  ;  but  making 
vast  and  substantial  additions  to  the  materials 
upon  which  taste  and  reason  must  hereafter  be 
employed,  and  enlarging  to  an  incredible  and  un¬ 
paralleled  extent  both  the  stores  and  the  resources 
of  the  human  faculties.” — Vol.  ii.,  p.  282. 

It  was,  then,  from  this  school  that  Jeffrey 
drew  his  canons  of  poetical  criticism ;  and 
his  leading  principle  is,  that  the  very 
essence  of  poetry — apart  from  the  pathos, 
the  wit,  or  the  brilliant  description  which 
may  be  embodied  in  it,  but  may  exist  equally 
in  prose — consists  in  the  fine  perception  and 
vivid  expression  of  that  subtle  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  analogy  which  exists  between  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  the  moral  world  ;  which  makes  outward 
things  and  qualities  the  natural  types  and 
emblems  of  inward  gifts  and  emotions,  or 
leads  us  to  ascribe  life  and  sentiment  to 
everything  that  interests  us  in  the  aspects  of 
external  nature.”  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  284.)  This 
analogy  impresses  all  language  with  forms  of 
thought  that  are  in  reality  so  many  metaphors 
borrowed  reciprocally  from  the  opposite 
forms  of  existence,  which,  by  familiarity,  lose 
their  metaphysical  effect,  but  this  effect, 
wherever  it  exists,  is — Poetry.  It  may  be 
exercised  either  by  the  direct  method  of 
similes  and  metaphors,  which  is  the  more 
common,  or  by  the  more  refined  mode  of 
creating  a  harmony  between  visible  objects 
and  the  emotions  wished  to  be  excited — • 
“  kindling  the  whole  surrounding  atmosphere 
with  a  harmonizing  and  appropriate  glow,  and 
bringing  all  that  strikes  the  sense  into  unison 
with  all  that  touches  the  heart.” 

We  are  not  disposed  altogether  to  impugn 
these  principles,  but,  like  most  others,  when 
used  too  exclusively,  they  afford  an  imper¬ 
fect  view  of  the  subject.  Poetry  cannot  well 
be  abstracted  from  the  pathos,  the  wit,  the 
brilliant  description  embodied  in  it,  or  even 
from  the  setting  of  fine  language  in  which  it 
is  imbedded.  A  more  catholic,  and,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  a  juster  view  of  it,  is  to  consider  all 


these,  and  everything  else  that  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  Beauty,  as  among  the  elements  of  Poe¬ 
try  ;  and  the  analogy  between  the  physical 
and  the  moral  worlds  traced  by  metaphor  in 
either  of  its  modes,  is  just  one  of  the  sources 
— it  may  be  the  greatest  and  the  noblest — 
from  which  poetry  is  evolved.  We  do  not 
assert  that  Poetry  and  Beauty  are  identical ; 
but  there  cannot  be  Poetry  without  Beauty, 
and  whatever  tends  to  produce  an  essential 
part  of  anything,  tends  to  produce  that  thing 
itself.  We  apprehend  that  it  will  be  found 
that,  so  little  is  the  analogy  referred  to  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  Poetry  or  Beauty,  the 
simple  Reproduction  of  the  appearances  of 
physical  objects,  by  means  of  art,  is  one  of 
the  most  general  sources  of  both.  This  is 
constantly  exemplified,  especially  by  the 
plastic  arts,  the  phenomena  of  which  are 
certainly  not  attempted  to  be  explained  by 
Jeffrey,  and  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
theory  we  are  discussing. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  was  right  in  recalling  the 
national  taste  to  the  neglected  beauties  of  the 
old  English  writers  ;  and  although  we  wish, 
for  the  sake  of  the  catholicity  of  his  criticism, 
that  he  had  shown  more  acquaintance  with 
other  schools,  particularly  with  the  early 
literature  of  Greece,  in  which  he  could  have 
found  kindred  beauties,  we  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  his  appreciation  of  that  to  which 
he  swore  fealty.  And  yet  his  admiration  is 
more  marked  by  delicacy  of  taste,  accuracy 
of  judgment,  and  exuberance  of  fiincy,  than 
by  enthusiasm.  Of  Shakspeare,  who,  of  all 
mortal  beings,  might  have  been  supposed  to 
have  called  forth  all  his  fire,  he  thus  dis¬ 
courses,  in  a  characteristic  passage  of  linked 
sweetness,  long  drawn  out,  that  has  few 
parallels  in  English  literature  : — 

“In  many  points  he  has  acquitted  himself  ex¬ 
cellently,  particularly  in  the  development  of  the 
principal  cliaracters,  with  which  Shakspeare  has 
peopled  the  fancy  of  all  English  readers,  but  prin¬ 
cipally,  we  think,  in  the  delicate  sensibility  with 
which  he  has  traced,  and  the  natural  eloquence 
with  which  he  has  pointed  out,  that  fond  familiarity 
with  beautiful  forms  and  images — that  eternal 
recurrence  to  what  is  sweet  or  majestic  in  the 
simple  aspects  of  nature — that  indestructible  love 
of  flowers,  and  odors,  and  dews,  and  clear  waters, 
and  soft  airs,  and  sounds,  and  bright  skies,  and 
woodland  solitudes,  aijfl  moonlight  bowers,  which 
are  the  material  elements  of  poetry — and  that  fine 
sense  of  their  undefinable  relation  to  mental  emo¬ 
tion,  which  is  its  essence  and  vivifying  soul,  and 
which,  in  the  midst  of  Shakspeare’s  most  busy  and 
atrocious  scenes,  falls  like  gleams  of  sunshine  on 
rocks  and  ruins,  contrasting  with  all  that  is  rugged 
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and  repulsive,  and  reminding  us  of  the  existence 
of  purer  and  brighter  elements ! — which  he  alone 
has  poured  out  from  the  riches  of  his  own  mind, 
without  effort  or  restraint,  and  continued  to  inter¬ 
mingle  with  the  play  of  all  the  passions,  and  the 
vulgar  course  of  this  world’s  affairs,  without  desert¬ 
ing  for  an  instant  the  proper  business  of  the  scene, 
or  appearing  to  pause  or  uigress,  from  love  of  orna¬ 
ment  or  need  of  repose  ! — he  alone,  who,  when 
the  object  requires  it,  is  always  keen,  and  worldly, 
and  practical,  and  who  yet,  without  changing  his 
hand  or  stopping  his  course,  scatters  around  him 
as  he  goes  all  sounds  and  shapes  of  sweetness, 
and  conjures  up  landscapes  of  immortal  fragrance 
and  freshness,  and  peoples  them  with  spirits  of 
glorious  aspect  and  attractive  grace,  and  is  a 
thousand  times  more  full  of  fancy,  and  imagery, 
and  splendor,  than  those  who,  in  pursuit  of  such 
enchantments,  have  shrunk  back  from  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  character  or  passion,  and  declined  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  human  duties  and  cares.” — Vol.  ii, 
p.  317,  Review  of  llazlilCs  Ckaraclers  of  Shak- 
speare's  Plays. 

This  is  followed  by  other  passages  of  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty,  and  of  more  accurate  con¬ 
struction,  which  we  cannot  quote.  In  the 
same  spirit,  though  never  with  more  admi¬ 
ration,  he  ranges  over  the  other  writers  of 
that  school,  and  hails  its  “  second  spring”  in 
Keats  and  others  of  his  own  day,  everywhere 
expatiating  on  their  most  characteristic  points, 
with  a  relish  for  their  beauties,  of  which  their 
most  ardent  admirers  have  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain.  Of  his  correct  estimate  of  Milton 
alone  have  we  any  reason  to  doubt,  for 
though  he  has  subscribed  to  some  splendid 
passages  in  Campbell’s  Specimens,”  as 
“  offerings  not  unworthy  of  the  shrine,”  we 
are  disappointed  to  find  in  the  acknowledged 
essays  so  little  on  the  subject  of,  after  Shak- 
speare,  our  greatest  poet. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne’s  time,  and  their  successors,  do 
not  rank  high  in  our  critic’s  estimation.  Ad¬ 
dison  is  underrated,  and  Pope  is  scarcely  less 
so  (considering  his  extraordinary  merits), 
though  he  is  justly  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  class.  We  apprehend  that  his  judgment 
on  this  subject  has  not  been  so  well  sustained 
by  public  opinion  as  in  the  case  of  the  older 
poets.  The  standard  question,  whether  Pope 
was  a  poet  at  all,  has,  we  believe,  long  since 
been  decided  in  the  affirmative,  on  the 
soundest  principled  of  criticism.  Nor  do  we 
see  how  the  depreciation  of  the  school  of 
Pope  is  reconcilable  with  the  extraordinary 
admiration  of  Crabbe,  whose  principles  of 
composition  are  more  akin  to  those  of  that 
school  than  to  those  of  their  predecessors. 
Of  the  famous  critiques  upon  the  Lake  Poets, 
we  can  only  afford  room  to  say  that  we  think 


they  w’ere  substantially  correct,  and  public 
opinion  seems  to  have  confirmed  their  de¬ 
cision.  The  “Excursion”  is  not  exactly  a 
poem  to  be  treated  with  “This  will  never 
do !”  but  experience  has  proved  that  the 
peculiarities  of  the  school  will  not  do  long. 
Though  we  do  not,  like  our  critic,  exclude 
abstract  speculation  from  the  category  of 
Poetry,  we  do  not  think  it  susceptible  of  the 
highest  poetical  effect,  and  therefore  do  not 
approve  of  its  being  made  the  staple  of  a 
poem.  When  it  falls  into  mysticism,  it  be¬ 
comes  not  only  iinpoetical,  but  positively 
absurd,  in  a  composition  which,  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  must,  first  of  all,  be  easily  understood. 
The  other  extreme  into  which  the  Lake 
Poets  ran,  is  equally  opposed  to  the  true 
principles  of  art.  The  perfection  of  all  art 
leads  to  simplicity.  Nothing  can  excel  in 
their  several  ways  a  Grecian  temple,  or  a 
song  of  Burns ;  but  it  is  the  depravation  of 
this  principle  to  push  it  so  far  as  to  prefer 
a  mud- walled  cottage,  and  the  rude  senti¬ 
ments  of  its  boorish  inhabitants,  because  of 
their  greater  simplicity.  Horace  long  ago 
defined  the  true  application  of  the  principle 
in  two  words — “  Simplex  munditiisP 

Next  in  importance  to  the  criticisms  on  poe¬ 
try,  are  the  essays  on  Mental  Philosophy. 
Jeffrey  has  recorded  his  partiality  for  this 
branch  of  study,  and  his  early  devotion  to  it. 
His  writings  leave  us  room  to  regret  that  he 
did  not  devote  himself  more  continuously  to 
subjects  for  which  his  singular  acuteness, 
fertility  of  illustration,  and  precision  of  lan¬ 
guage,  peculiarly  qualified  him.  So  early  as 
1804,  we  find  him  entering  the  lists  with 
Bentham  and  Dugald  Stewart ;  and,  during 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  he  occasionally 
buckled  on  his  armor  to  overthrow  some 
overgrown  folly.  Phrenology  received  a 
wound  at  his  hand,  from  which  it  hits  never 
recovered  ;  and  Utilitarianism,  as  expounded 
in  the  Westminster  Review,  was  scarcely 
more  fortunate.  In-  his  controversy  with 
Stewart,  on  observation,  and  not  experiment, 
being  the  proper or^anum  in  investigations  on 
the  mind,  he  was  certainly  in  the  right ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  this  occasion  he 
did  not  pursue  his  advantage  by  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  correction  of  the  current  notions  as  to 
Bacon’s  views  on  the  inductive  method — a 
triumph  which  has  been  reserved  for  his 
brilliant  successor,  Mr.  Macaulay.  His  most 
elaborate  production  of  this  kind  is  the  most 
finished  of  all  his  works,  the  essay  on  Beauty, 
originally  a  review  of  Mr.  Allison’s  Essays 
on  Taste,  and  afterward  corrected  and  en¬ 
larged  for  the  “  Supplement  to  the  Encyclo- 
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paedia  Britannica.”  The  theory  which  this 
essay  illustrates  is  that  of  Association,  and  is 
intimately  connected  with  his  views  on  the 
principles  of  poetry,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  We  cannot  pause  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  theory  which,  notwithstanding  the  elo¬ 
quence  and  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  illus¬ 
trated  and  defended,  is  not  generally  received 
as  satisfactory.  As  a  piece  of  writing,  it  is 
not  surpassed  by  anything  in  our  language, 
for  elegance  of  composition  and  beauty  of 
illustration. 

In  general,  his  writings  were  not  so  correct 
in  point  of  composition,  though  the  papers 
on  metaphysical  subjects  are  written  with 
more  care  and  accuracy  than  any  others.  On 
literary  and  general  subjects  he  seems  to  have 
been  seduced  into  a  rapid  habit  of  composi¬ 
tion,  for  which  his  fertility  of  ii’eas  and  com¬ 
mand  of  language  gave  facilities  that  his  mul¬ 
tifarious  occupations  could  not  afford  to  fore¬ 
go.  The  charm  of  his  compositions,  there¬ 
fore,  arises  rather  from  the  beauty  of  the 
language  than  its  correotnciss,  and  still  more 
from  the  graceful  fancy  which  played  sport¬ 
ively  around  the  efforts  of  his  understanding. 
There  are  no  Johnsonian  periods,  and  few 
that  can  be  said  to  have  been  elaborately 
polished,  while  there  are  many  that  are  inarti- 
ficially  constructed,  and  not  much  indebted 
to  skill  in  punctuation ;  but  such  is  the 
charm  of  thought,  and  felicity  in  the  choice 
of  words,  that  these  defects  are  lost  sight  of 
in  the  graceful  flow  of  sprightly  and  not  in¬ 
harmonious  diction.  A  more  delightful 
author  could  not  be  taken  up,  for,  with  no 
affectation  of  originality  of  thought,  or  fine¬ 
ness  of  expression,  he  rambles  on,  touching 
on  everything  of  interest  in  his  course,  gay 
or  grave,  lively  or  severe,  as  the  occasion 
requires,  with  a  vivacity  and  grace  which 
seem  to  arise  spontaneously  from  the  subject, 
rather  than  from  the  effort  of  the  critic — a 
pungent  but  playful  wit,  which  delights  while 
it  corrects — and,  above  all,  an  exuberant 
fancy,  which  illustrates  whatever  is  most  ab¬ 
struse,  and  enlivens  whatever  is  most  dull. 
But  his  vivacity  never  descends  to  levity,  and 
has  always  a  practical  object  in  view.  He 
begins  a  disquisition  by  telling  us  that  “  Burns 
is  certainly  by  far  the  greatest  of  our  poetical 
prodigies  — from  Stephen  Duck  down  to 
Thomas  Dermody  but  we  are  soon  con¬ 
vinced  that,  according  to  the  popular  notion 
of  uneducated  poets,  he  was  no  prodigy  of 
that  kind  at  all — a  conclusion  which,  as  our 
italics  show,  had  been  archly  demonstrated 
from  the  first. 

But  Jeffrey  has  still  higher  claims  as  a 
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reviewer  to  our  admiration  and  respect,  which 
he  thus  puts  forward  in  his  late  Preface : — 
“  The  praise,  in  short,  to  which  I  aspire,  and  to 
merit  which  I  am  conscious  that  my  efforts  were 
most  constantly  directed,  is,  that  I  have  more 
uniformly  and  earnestly  than  any  preceding 
critic,  made  the  moral  tendencies  of  the  works 
under  discussion  a  leading  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion,  and  neglected  no  opportunity,  in  reviews 
of  Poems  and  Novels,  as  well  as  of  graver 
productions,  of  elucidating  the  true  constitu¬ 
ents  of  human  happiness  and  virtue,  and 
combating  those  besetting  prejudices  and 
errors  of  opinion,  which  appear  so  often  to 
withhold  men  from  the  path  of  their  duty, 
or  to  array  them  in  foolish  and  fatal  hostility 
to  each  other.”  We  admit  the  claim,  and 
could  adduce  many  proofs  of  its  justice,  par¬ 
ticularly  his  celebrated  essay  on  Swift ;  but 
the  following  indignant  animadversion  on  the 
immoral  tendency  of  Lord  Byron’s  writings 
will  suffice,  and  must  conclude  our  notice  of 
Jeffrey  as  a  critic,  though  we  are  very  far 
from  having  even  enumerated  all  the  points 
of  view  in  w'hich  he  presents  himself  in  that 
capacity : — 

“  This  is  the  charge  which  we  bring  against 
Lord  Byron.  We  say  that  under  some  strange 
misapprehension  as  to  the  truth,  and  the  duty  of 
proclaiming  it,  he  has  exerted  all  the  powers  of 
his  powerful  mind,  to  convince  his  readers,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  that  all  ennobling  pursuits, 
and  disinterested  virtues,  are  mere  deceits  or 
illusions — hollow  and  despicable  mockeries  for 
the  most  part,  and,  at  best,  but  laborious  follies. 
Religion,  love,  patriotism,  valor,  devotion,  con¬ 
stancy,  ambition — all  are  to  be  laughed  at,  disbe¬ 
lieved  in,  and  despised !  and  nothing  is  really 
good,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  but  a  succession 
of  dangers  to  stir  the  blo^,  and  of  banquets  and 
intrigues  to  soothe  it  again  !  If  this  doctrine 
stood  alone  with  its  examples,  it  would  revolt,  we 
believe,  more  than  it  would  seduce.  But  the 
author  of  it  has  the  unlucky  gift  of  personating 
all  those  sweet  and  lofty  illusions,  and  that  with 
such  grace,  and  force,  and  truth  to  nature,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  for  the  time  that  he 
is  the  most  devoted  of  their  votaries — till  he  casts 
off  the  character  with  a  jerk — and  the  moment 
after  he  has  moved  and  exalted  us  to  the  very 
height  of  our  conception,  resumes  his  mockery  at 
all  things  serious  or  sublime,  and  lets  us  down 
at  once  on  some  coarse  joke,  hard-hearted  sarcasm, 
or  fierce  and  relentless  personality,  as  if  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  show 

‘  WTioe’er  was  edified,  himself  was  not 

or  to  demonstrate  practically,  as  it  were,  and  by 
example,  how  possible  it  is  to  have  all  fine  and 
noble  feelings,  and  yet  retain  no  particle  of 
respect  for  them,  or  of  belief  in  their  intrinsic 
worth  or  permanent  reality,”  &c. — Vol.  ii.,p.  369. 
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Jeffrey’s  other  claims  to  distinction  our 
limits  will  only  permit  us  to  discuss  still  more 
cursorily.  As  an  orator  he  had  considerable 
drawbacks,  in  a  diminutive  person  and  a 
somewhat  mincing  manner  of  speaking,  and 
his  mental  organization  was  too  metaphysical 
and  too  little  impassioned  for  attaining  the 
very  highest  effect  of  public  speaking.  And 
yet  he  was  a  most  effective  pleader,  and 
scarcely  less  successful  in  his  popular  oratory. 
From  the  institution  of  Jury  Trial  in  civil 
causes  in  Scotland,  in  1815,  he  was  generally 
employed  in  all  cases  of  importance  or  public 
interest ;  but  although  these  afforded  more 
room  for  popular  display,  we  apprehend  that 
he  was  still  more  at  home  in  addressing  the 
bench,  where  his  refined  intellect  found  a 
more  befitting  audience.  On  such  occasions 
his  style  of  speaking  approached  nearer  to 
that  of  his  metaphysical  essays  than  to  that 
of  any  other  of  his  writings,  while  before 
juries  it  was  more  enlivened  by  flashes  of 
wit  and  fancy,  rising  occasionally  to  the  most 
earnest  and  dignified  eloquence.  His  sen¬ 
tences  were  generally  long  and  parenthetical ; 
but,  such  was  the  felicity  of  the  diction,  and 
the  skill  with  which  he  managed  the  intona¬ 
tion  of  his  voice,  that  the  pregnant  sense  was 
evolved  with  marvelous  distinctness  and 
effect.  There  are  not  many  records  of  his 
forensic  speeches,  and  the  few  that  do  exist 
scarcely  convey  a  correct  idea  of  them  ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  cull  out  from  the  best,  passages 
sufficiently  characteristic,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  sufficient  general  interest,  to  war¬ 
rant  our  transferring  any  of  them  to  these 
columns.  But  the  following,  from  a  speech 
for  the  late  Sir  James  Gibson-Craig,  then 
Mr.  Gibson,  in  an  action  of  damages 
against  the  publisher  of  the  Beacon  news¬ 
paper  for  a  libel,  may  suffice  as  a  speci¬ 
men  : — 

“  Gentlemen — There  is  in  this,  and  in  all  free 
societies,  a  large  infusion  of  what  the  timid  call 
faction,  and  the  enterprising  zeal — the  proud  re¬ 
proach  it  may  be — the  glorious  fault  of  all  liberal 
institutions — to  be  regretted  certainly  when  car¬ 
ried  to  great  excess,  but  at  the  same  time  to  be 
forgiven,  and  partly  to  be  loved,  for  its  connection 
with  those  noble  privileges  from  the  exercise  of 
which  it  is  inseparable.  When  acting  under  the 
influence  of  this  feeling,  and  within  the  sphere  of 
its  lawful  operation,  all  men  of  common  temper 
will  make  the  same  large  allowances  for  their 
opponents  which  they  cannot  but  feel  they  may 
themselves  require  at  their  hands,  and  will  neither 
impute  malice  nor  harbor  animosity  for  attacks 
that  are  made  in  a  public  cause  and  in  the  heat  of 
a  public  contention  ;  but  when  these  open  and  not 
ungenerous  dissensions  are  made  tlie  pretext  for 


private  defamation  and  personal  malignity,  or 
when  some  base  adventurer  makes  a  nauseous 
attempt  to  recommend  himself  to  a  political  party 
by  low  and  lying  imputations  on  the  personal  con¬ 
duct  of  their  opponents,  it  becomes  all  honest  men, 
and  those  especially  whom  he  degrades  by  his 
unsought  and  polluting  alliance,  to  spurn  him 
from  the  fair  and  honorable  contest  which  admits 
of  no  such  auxiliaries,  and  to  show  that  they  who 
are  divided  on  principle  tight  not  with  persons, 
but  with  principles,  and  disdain  the  aid  of 
skulking  assassins,  with  their  concealed  and  en¬ 
venomed  daggers. 

“  Gentlemen,  if  the  defender  had  had  any  pretence 
for  the  attack,  some  apology  might  have  been 
made  for  him  ;  but  when  you  find  on  a  single 
glance  at  the  libel  that  it  is  full  of  wicked  and 
atrocious  falsehoods — that  it  is  in  all  its  parts  a 
baseless  fabric  of  pure  malignity,  and  a  violation 
of  all  truth  and  justice — when  you  see  that  there 
is  here  the  most  direct  evidence  of  the  malignant 
spirit  that  dictatetl  the  attack — that  the  writer  of 
the  libel  shows  his  disappointment  that  the  shaft 
he  directed  against  the  character  of  the  pursuer 
did  not  work  its  deadly  end — that  he  seemed  mor¬ 
tified  even  at  this  hour  and  in  this  presence  that 
the  shot  has  not  even  galled  the  victim  of  his 
malice — when  you  see  the  charge  reiterated,  made 
the  subject  of  pretended  inquiry,  and  again 
affirmed  to  be  the  truth,  and  republished  with  an 
intimation  to  all  the  world  that  Mr.  Gibson, 
although  aware  how  deeply  it  affected  his  charac¬ 
ter,  had  not  ventured  to  answer  the  statement ; — 
and  when,  upon  being  indignantly  told  tliat  it  is 
false,  and  required  to  give  up  the  author,  they 
say,  if  you  will  not  have  recourse  to  the  law  w'e 
will  tell  you  who  he  is,  and  name  you  a  man  who 
will  give  you  a  meeting,  and  then,  when  the  pur¬ 
suer  declines  to  meet  with  this  bully,  and 
seeks  his  redress  in  a  couit  of  justice  a^inst  this 
libeler,  he  has  the  audacity  to  put  this  defence  on 
the  record,  to  say  that  not  one  word  of  the  libel  is 
false,  and  to  take  an  issue  in  justification — it  is 
surely  impossible  for  you  to  doubt  that  the  case 
now  before  you  unites  all  the  aggravation  of 
which  any  case  is  susceptible.” — Report  of  Trial, 
Gibson  Stevenson,  p.  119. 

As  a  political  orator,  we  can  scarcely  speak 
from  personal  knowledge,  having  heard  him 
only  once  from  the  platform,  and  then  he 
kept  the  audience  attentive  for,  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  rightly,  a  period  of  upward  of  two 
hours.  The  subject  was  the  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  slaves,  but  upon  this  occasion 
the  honors  of  the  day  were  carried  off  by  a 
still  more  sUdwart  intellect — Dr.  Andrew 
Thompson,  who,  adroitly  taking  advantage 
of  the  emotions  which  Jeffrey  had  excited, 
and  after  Ihe  latter  had  left  the  room,  moved 
and  carried  an  amendment  in  favor  of  imme¬ 
diate  emancipation. 

Sic  VOS  non  vobis  nidificatis  aves. 
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As  a  Parliamentary  speaker,  his  fame  rests 
on  his  speech  in  favor  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
which  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  that  occasion. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  was  merely  a  spoken 
article,  but  this  is  more  sarcastic  than  correct, 
for  though  there  was  much  of  philosophical 
discussion  in  it,  particularly  on  the  progress 
of  free  institutions  by  the  enfranchisement  of 
municipalities,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of 
very  effective  debate.  In  answer  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  taunt  that  the  Ministry  were 
yielding  to  the  threats  of  the  people,  he 
•observed  : — 

“  The  right  hon.  baronet  opposite  has  reproached 
us  in  an  eloquent  and  pathetic  speech,  that  we  do 
not  submit  our  fears  to  argument,  but  our  argu¬ 
ment  to  our  fears ;  that  we  Uike  counsel  of  the 
alarm  we  have  ourselves  raised  ;  and  that  we 
have  rushed  on  desperately,  ‘  scared  at  the  sounds 
ourselves  have  made.’  I  wish  that  the  house  had 
been  told  by  the  right  hon.  baronet  the  difference 
between  our  intimidation  and  that  which  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  right  hon.  baronet  himself.  The 
difference  between  us  is  this — VVe  are  afraid  to 
refuse  the  just  prayer  of  the  people,  as  expressed 
in  their  petitions :  they  are  afraid  to  do  an  act  of 
justice  for  fear  the  concession  of  just  rights 
may,  by  the  perversion  of  all  moral  feelings,  be 
made  the  ground  for  unjust  demands.  It  certainly 
comes  to  this,  and  this  alone,  which  is  the  ultimate 
ground  of  their  refusal,  namely,  the  right  hon. 
baronet  says,  in  part  at  least,  ‘  I  am  afraid  of  the 
dangers  and  evils  that,  by  some  indescribable  and 
unexplained  process,  will  ensue  from  the  granting 
of  just  rights  for  the  rights  are  just,  and  no  man 
pretends  to  deny  their  justice.  The  distinction 
betw’een  us,  sir,  is,  that  we  are  afraid  to  refuse  an 
act  of  justice,  and  they  are  afraid  to  grant  it.” — 
Mirror  of  Parliament^  March  4,  1831. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  Jeffrey’s 
Parliamentary  life  was  not  marked  by  such 
brilliant  success  as  had  been  anticipated  from 
the  distinctions  he  had  previously  attained. 
As  a  politician  he  had  from  the  outset  of  his 
career  mainttiined,  as  well  in  the  Review  as 
elsewhere,  a  high  position  as  an  intrepid  and 
eloquent  defender  of  our  constitutional  rights, 
and  not  a  doubt  has  ever  been  cast  upon 
either  his  consistency  or  his  integrity.  But 
when  his  official  position  as  Lord  Advocate, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  on  the  accession 
of  his  party  to  power,  in  the  end  of  1830, 
required  him  to  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  entered  into  a  new  sphere  of 
action,  for  which  at  that  time  of  ^fe  he  was 
probably  unfit.  He  was  not  only  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  but  unfortunate,  in  his  electioneering; 
and  even  when  he  had  reached  the  summit 
of  his  Parliamentary  ambition,  by  being 


elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  he  neither  shone  with  that 
liktre  which  had  been  expected,  nor  did  he 
give  much  satisfaction  in  the  less  brilliant 
departments  of  official  duty.  Even  in  his 
more  peculiar  province  of  amendment  of  the 
law,  we  fear  that  posterity  will  look  in  vain 
for  any  great  measure  that  signalized  the 
reign  of  Lord  Advocate  Jeffrey. 

This,  however,  was  but  a  temporary 
obscuration,  and  he  speedily  emerged  from 
the  cloud,  to  emit  in  his  latter  years  an  efful- 
I  gence  not  unworthy  of  his  former  fame. 

In  1834  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  which 
capacity  he  labored,  till  within  a  few  days  of 
his  death,  with  pristine  vigor  and  success. 

In  place  of  giving  himself  up  to  literary  pur¬ 
suits,  or,  it  might  have  been,  to  literary  in¬ 
dolence,  for  both  of  which  he  had  great 
temptations,  and  might  have  found  great  ex¬ 
cuse,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  judicial 
labors  with  an  energy  and  a  sense  of  duty 
which  were  above  all  praise,  and  which 
added  increased  lustre  to  his  character. 
Lord  Byron  had  finely  said  of  him  as  a  bar¬ 
rister, 

“As  Ca?sar  wore  his  robe,  you  wear  your  gown 

but  with  the  ermine  his  robe  acquired  a  vast  ac¬ 
cession  of  almost  unexpected  dignity,  which 
placed  him  in  a  position  of  the  first  judicial 
eminence.  At  the  bar  he  had  been  distin¬ 
guished  more  as  a  brilliant  advocate  than  as  a 
profound  lawyer,  though  we  well  remember 
the  start  he  took  in^  the  estimation  of  the 
profession  when,  on  his  appointment  as  Dean 
of  Faculty,  he  threw  off  his  literary  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  law. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  he  became  a  judge 
that  the  full  extent  of  his  legal  acquirements 
and  capabilities  were  seen,  but  he  then 
rapidly  distinguished  himself  as  a  lawyer  of 
the  most  profound  attainments  and  views,  as 
much  characterized  by  their  soundness  as  by 
their  originality.  But  it  is  not  in  these 
pages  that  his  merits  in  this  respect  can  be 
discussed,  and  we  must  pass  on  to  the  more 
popular  subjects  of  his  judicial  demeanor  and 
eloquence. 

Now,  admirable  as  he  was  in  both  of  these 
respects,  it  would  convey  an  altogether  wrong 
impression  to  compare  him  to  those  classic 
oracles  of  the  law,  such  as  Lord  Mansfield 
and  Sir  William  Grant,  of  whom  our  concep¬ 
tion  is,  the  perfection  of  patient  listeners  and 
grave  expounders.  Lord  Jeffrey  was  neither 
the.  one  nor  the  other,  and  probably  more 
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resembled  Montesquieu  or  D’Aguesseau  than 
any  of  our  own  judicial  sages,  not  excepting 
Lord  Chancellor  Erskine.  A  patient  listener 
he  certainly  was  not,  for  his  acute  intellect 
enabled  him  to  anticipate  the  bearings  of  an 
argument,  and  he  constantly  interrupted  the 
pleaders  before  him  by  questions  which  it 
was  often  not  easy  either  to  answer  or  evade. 
They  were,  however,  generally  very  much  to 
the  point,  though  occasionally,  like  most 
o  ther  very  clever  people,  who  anticipate  the 
slower  movements  of  others,  he  missed  the 
mark  ;  and  they  were  invariably  so  charac¬ 
terized  by  suavity  of  manner,  and  brilliancy 
of  illustration,  that  they  pleased  almost  as 
much  as  they  puzzled — the  litigant,  of  course, 
always  excepted.  When  he’  came  to  deliver 
his  opinon,  he  was  very  much  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Reviewer  on  the  bench— with  the 
same  acuteness  of  observation,  accuracy  of 
judgment,  and  variety  of  learning,  but  with 
the  same  discursiveness,  the  same  flow  of 
easy  and  graceful  diction,  and  the  same  play 
of  fancy,  which  indeed  seemed  to  sparkle 
brighter  by  contrast  with  the  usual  solemnity 
— we  will  not  say  dullness— of  the  bench. 
Subtle  and  ratiocinative  as  were  his  elucida¬ 
tions,  and  pregnant  with  the  soundest  and 
most  enlarged  views  of  law,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  oracular  or  dogmatic  in  his  manner  of 
stating  them.  Dignified  and  solemn  he  of¬ 
ten  was,  and  always  when  the  occasion  par¬ 
ticularly  required  him  to  be  so ;  but  there  was 
no  affectation  of  pomp  or  ceremony,  and  his 
manner  toward  both  the  bench  and  the  bar 
was,  in  a  high  degree,  candid,  courteous,  and 
deferential.  Indeed,  often  as  he  differed  from 
his  brethren,  he  seldom  did  so  without  a  grace¬ 
ful  compliment,  or  an  expression  of  deference 
which  seemed  almost  an  apology  for  his  dis¬ 
sent.  Were  we  to  draw  upon  the  Reports 
of  his  time,  or  still  more,  upon  our  own  rec¬ 
ollections,  we  could  quote  many  instances 
of  this  exquisite  grace  of  ma  nner  and  expres¬ 
sion,  which  imparted  such  a  charm  to  his 
judicial  demeanor;  but  to  do  so,  where  we 
could  not  with  propriety  balance  their  effect 
by  its  more  grave  and  valuable  features, 
naight  convey  erroneous  impressions,  and 
sink  the  great  magistrate  in  the  agreeable 
talker.  We  will,  however,  present  our 
readers  with  a  passage  of  surpassing  interest 
in  several  respects,  from  his  opinion  in  a  case 
of  public  importance — the  application  (with 
undisguised  political  feelings)  for  an  inter¬ 
dict  or  injunction  against  the  erection  of  an 
obelisk,  in  the  Calton  burying-ground  in  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Muir, 
Palmer,  and  other  “  Political  Martyrs,”  who 


had,  in  1793-4,  been  transported  for  sedition. 
The  Court — the  Lord  President  dissenting — 
dismissed  the  application.  Lord  Jeffrey  ob¬ 
served  : — 

“I  shall  not  repeat  what  has  been  already  so 
well  said  as  to  the  established  practice  of  erecting 
in  such  places  what  are  learnedly  called  cenotaphs 
— or,  in  other  words,  tombs  or  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  individuals  who  are  not  there  interred ; 
and  w’hich  are  fully  as  often  intended  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  sections  of 
the  community,  for  public  services  or  sufferings, 
as  the  mere  private  affection  of  surviving  friends. 
It  is  enough  to  satisfy  one  of  the  legality  of  such 
a  structure  in  such  a  locality — that  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  of  a  Sepulchral  and  solemn  character.  It  is 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Dead  men — of  men, 
no  doubt,  who,  in  their  lifetime,  offended  against 
the  law,  and  incurred  its  p)enalties  ;  but  who  may 
now  surely  be  held  to  have  expiated  their  offences 
by  their  sufferings ;  and  of  whom  I  cannot  but 
think  that  we  are  bound,  on  every  consideration 
of  Christian  charity  and  humility  (and  especially 
in  such  a  place),  to  think  only  as  of  erring  and 
unfortunate  fellow-creatures. 

“  I  am  unwilling  to  believe,  and,  in  fact,  I  do 
not  believe,  that  the  promoters  of  this  monument, 
or  any  considerable  number  of  them,  really  wish 
by  it  to  encourage  insubordination  or  contempt 
for  lawful  authority.  But  even  if  I  could  think 
that  any  of  them  were  actuated  by  so  malignant 
an  intention,  I  should  feel  confident  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  must  end  in  their  signal  disappointment. 
The  evil  of  any  lesson  inculcated  in  such  a  form, 
fortunately  depends  w'holly  on  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  read,  and  not  on  the  purpose  for  which  it  may 
have  been  promulgated  ;  and  I  have  not  the  least 
fear  of  its  being  now  read  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  or  sucTi  of  them  as  may  think  of  looking 
at  it  in  any  but  a  safe  and  even  a  salutary  sense. 
The  thought  which  such  a  monument  should  sug¬ 
gest,  even  to  those  most  opposed  to  the  views  and 
opinions  of  its  founders,  are  naturally  of  a  solemn 
and  sobering  character.  And  if  in  some  they  may 
still  be  too  much  mixed  up  with  feelings  of  anger 
at  supposed  injustice,  and  in  others  of  unmerciful 
reprobation  of  offences,  of  which  the  mischief  and 
the  penalties  have  been  long  ago  consummated,  I 
can  only  say  that  the  blame  will  be  with  those 
who  continue,  on  either  side,  to  cherish  sentiments 
so  uncharitable  ;  and  if  there  be  any  place  where 
the  influence  of  the  scene  in  which  they  are  sug¬ 
gested  are  likely  to  soften  them  down  to  a  more 
humane  and  indulgent  standard,  it  is  when  that 
scene  is  laid  where  the  w’icked  cease  from  troub¬ 
ling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest,  and  where  every¬ 
thing  should  remind  us  of  our  own  frail  mortality, 
and  of  that  awful  seat  of  judgment  before  which 
none  of  us  can  hope  to  be  justified — except  through 
mercy.” — Patterson  and  others  v.  Beattie  and  oth¬ 
ers,  4th  March,  1845. 

We  have  been  dwelling  on  sad  recollec¬ 
tions,  now  that  his  place  in  court  knoweth 
him  no  more ;  but  sadder  still  remain  to  those 
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t  o  whom  he  was  known  in  private  life.  From  | 
w  hat  we  have  said  of  the  charm  which  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  ususal 
conversation  was  in  a  singular  degree  pleas¬ 
ing,  and  this  arose,  not  less  from  its  high  in¬ 
tellectual  tone,  than  from  the  genial  spirit 
which  never  abandoned  him.  He  was  by  no 
means  a  professed  wit,  though  he  often  ut¬ 
tered  what  might  well  be  called  witty  things  ; 
but  these  were  not  so  much  the  grotesque 
combinations  of  incongruities,  as  shrewd  re¬ 
marks,  illustrated  by  fanciful  images,  which 
in  ordinary  unrestrained  conversation  sprung 
up  in  his  mind  with  a  fertility  and  spontaneity 
which  were  very  remarkable.  Nor  was  he, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  good-humor¬ 
ed,  for  there  was  a  brusquerie  in  his  manner, 
which  imparted  an  air,  but  only  an  air,  of 
petulance  and  impatience.  His  good-humor 
lay  much  deeper,  and  seemed  to  spring  more 
from  his  moral  feelings  than  from  constitu¬ 
tional  habit.  There  were,  indeed,  few  good 
qualities  of  the  heart  which  he  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  these,  partic¬ 
ularly  his  beneficence,  were  enhanced  by  the 
unostentatious  way  in  which  they  were  exer¬ 
cised.  The  wisdom,  moderation,  and  high¬ 
mindedness  of  his  character  were  conspicuous, 
and  to  these  the  highest  tribute  was  paid  by 
the  respect  and  veneration  which  it  command¬ 
ed,  long  after  he  had  withdrawn  from  all 
public  exertion,  except  the  discharge  of  his 


judicial  duties.  By  the  political  party  to 
which  he  had  adhered  with  undeviating  con¬ 
sistency,  he  was  to  the  last  revered  as  one 
who,  not  less  from  his  eminent  services,  as 
from  his  exalted  character  and  illustrious  rep¬ 
utation,  was,  as  far  as  he  could  with  pro¬ 
priety  be,  their  ornament  and  support.  By 
his  more  immediate  acquaintances,  among 
whom  he  ranked  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  his  day,  he  w'as  all  but  adored,  as 
their  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  and 
many  who  could  not  boast  of  his  friendship, 
regarded  him  at  a  distance  with  scarcely  less 
affection  and  respect.  His  rather  sudden  de¬ 
parture  from  among  them,  though  it  could 
not  be  called  premature,  attended  as  it  was, 
to  them  especially,  with  such  imposing  splen¬ 
dor,  was  felt  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  as 
the  extinction  of  one  great  source,  not  only  of 
the  intellectual  light,  but  of  the  social  warmth 
of  the  community. 

i 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor,  aut  modus 

Tam  cari  capitis  ? 

But  we  must  pause,  lest  we  be  supposed 
,  to  have  fallen  into  Panegyric — which  Jeffrey’s 
memory  requires  not.  We  have  finished  our 
labor  of  love,  which  was  to  bind  for  him  a 
Wreath,  though  it  may  not  be  an  immortelle 
— which  we  now,  with  awe  and  reverence, 
deposit  on  his  Tomb. 


THOUGHTS  IN  A  CHURCH-YARD. 


I  LOVE  to  wander. 

And  sadly  ponder 
Where  the  green  grass  waves 
Over  Church  yard  Graves ; 
For  it  brings  to  mind 
That  we  all  shall  find 
A  similar  rest 
In  earth’s  dark,  deep  breast. 
Here  the  aged  nigh 
To  the  youthful  lie ; 

The  mother  and  child 
Together  are  piled ; 

Sister  and  brother 
Embrace  each  other; 

And  husband  and  wife. 
United  in  life, 

Its  perils  outrun, 

In  death  still  are  one. 


Here  the  poor,  at  last, 

Their  trouble  all  past, 

In  communion  bide 
By  the  rich  man’s  side. 

Our  wisdom  must  lie 
With  simplicity ; 

The  mighty  and  strong, 

1  he  worker  of  wrong. 
Fraternity  seek 
With  the  simple  and  weak  ; 
And  master  and  slave 
Sink  into  the  grave — 

All  mingling  their  dust — 
For  King  Death  is  just : 
Men  come  at  his  call. 
Before  him  they  fall : 

With  an  equal  hand 
He  levels  them  all ! 
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From  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 

THE  PRAISE  OF  SMOKING. 

BY  H.  J.  WHITLING. 


What  it  is  to  be  a  German ! — The  art  of  Tliinking  fully  exemplified. — The  sad  effects  of  eating  an  Apple ! 


Reader,  I  am  a  German !  Lest,  however, 
you  should  not  happen  to  know  what  it  is  to 
be  a  German,  and  I,  in  consequence,  become 
misunderstood,  the  term  must  be  explained. 
To  be  a  German,  then,  is,  first  and  foremost, 
to  be  a  smoker — in  other  words,  a  thinker — 
necessarily,  therefore,  a  philosopher — which, 
being  again  interpreted,  only  means  much 
more  of  a  dreamer  than  a  doer.  Mind !  I  do 
not  consider  this  last-named  characteristic, 
taken  per  se,  as  by  any  means  either  uncom¬ 
mon,  or  peculiar  to  the  Germans  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  most  people  in  the 
world  are  far  more  given  to  dreaming  than 
doing — to  thought  rather  than  to  action.  This, 
however,  like  everything  else,  has  its  good 
side.  Indolence — call  it,  if  you  will,  inac¬ 
tivity — is  the  grand  Pacific  Ocean  of  life, 
into  whose  stagnant  abyss  the  good  and  the 
bad  oftentimes  alike  fall  and  have  their  end. 
It  is  a  sort  of  moral  Dead  Sea,  wherein,  if 
the  most  salutary  things  produce  no  benefit, 
the  most  pernicious,  on  the  other  hand,  pro¬ 
duce  no  evil.  The  fact  is,  there  are  thou¬ 
sands,  nay,  perhaps  millions,  who  want  ener¬ 
gy,  for  one  who  wants  motive  ;  and  dreamy 
sloth,  take  my  word  for  it,  has  prevented  the 
active  operation  of  as  many  vices  in  some 
minds,  as  of  virtues  in  others.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  the  Germans  are  the  first  people  in  the 
world — at  least  so  they  say — and  I’m  sure 
they  think  so.  But  the  distinction  can  only 
be  arrived  at  by  the  gentle  gradations  I  have 
already  pointed  out ;  the  whole,  however, 
being  based  upon  smoke — for  I  am  fully  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  marked  inferiority  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  arises  solely  from  their  in¬ 
ability  to  smoke  as  the  Germans  do.  Since 
the  days  of  Hume  and  Person  in  England, 
and  a  few  other  equally  glorious  exceptions 
elsewhere,  it  has  ever  been  considered  indis¬ 
putable  that  smoking  induces  thought,  and 


thought  philosophy,  and  philosophy  that 
dreamy  state  of  mind  or  intellect  which  ele¬ 
vates  its  possessor  far  above  the  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes,  or  the  seventh  heaven  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  or  even  the  dwelling-place  of  Him 
who.  is  exalted  far  above  either. 

Not  that  merely  blowing  clouds  of  smoke 
will  ever  make  a  nation  great.  It  is  only  to 
be  regarded  as  an  important  element  in  their 
greatness !  The  Turk,  to  whose  prophet  I 
have  just  now  so  respectfully  alluded,  he 
also  smokes.  But  how  unlike  the  German ! 
It  is  of  no  pure  inhaling.  He,  like  his  celes¬ 
tial  brother  of  the  moon,  puts  opium  into  his 
pipe  and  smokes  that,  and  then  fiincies  he  is 
thinking.  But  they  are  self-deceivers  both. 
Their  dreams  are  mere  torporific  illusions, 
and,  until  very  lately,  as  testified  by  one  or 
two  recent  treaties,  of  no  use  whatever  to 
themselves,  or  to  anybody  else. 

The  Indian,  it  is  true,  enjoyed  the  weed 
long  before  the  German  ;  but  though  he 
notoriously  grew  the  best  tobacco,  he  never 
seems  to  have  had  anything  else  worth 
thinking  about,  till  he  began  to  negotiate 
with  the  pale-faced  stranger,  who  so  abomi¬ 
nably  hocussed  him  with  brandy,  that  since 
that  time  he  has  never  been  able  to  think 
about  anything  at  all,  except,  perhaps,  “  the 
bones  of  his  fathers,”  for  which  uncivilized 
remains  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  the 
world  naturally  entertain  not  the  slightest 
regard. 

Then  the  Dutch  !  I  had  almost  forgotten 
them.  They  smoke  also.  But,  ye  gods! 
does  it  inspire  them  with  “  thought  expan¬ 
sive”  like  the  Germans  ?  No.  Here  the 
natural  and  reasonably  to  be  expected  transi¬ 
tion  is  at  once  broken ;  the  sequence  signal¬ 
ly  and  entirely  fails.  In  vain  do  we  seek  in 
their  heads  the  anticipated  influence. 

1  To  be,  however,  a  smoker ^  thinker,  philoso- 
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Pher,  dreamer,  at  one  and  the  same  time — 
^his,  this  it  is  to  be  a  German !  And,  doubt¬ 
less,  this  powerful  combination  it  is  that  so 
wonderfully  distinguishes  the  German  above 
all  other  nations  of  the  world.  For  my  own 
part,  however,  I  sometimes  fear  that  I  am  not 
a  true  German,  for  I  find  myself  failing  in 
many  of  those  outward  and  visible  signs  by 
which  he  may  generally  be  distinguished. 
For  instance,  I  cannot  hate  and  despise  the 
Jew — an  acknowledged  Christian  duty  of 
every  German.  I  cannot  eat  peas  with  a 
knife,  or  pick  my  teeth  with  a  fork  ;  neither 
can  I  handle  either  of  those  useful  instru¬ 
ments  as  the  bandit  handles  his  dagger,  or 
Le  petit  tambour  his  drumstick  !  Then  for 
the  moral  qualifications.  I  cannot  philoso¬ 
phize,  though  I  have  often  tried ;  and  as  to 
dreaming,  I  dream  but  very,  very  little,  and 
then,  mostly,  after  an  over-late  or  over-load¬ 
ed  supper  of  sauer  kraut  and  sausages !  I 
have,  however,  studied,  a  little,  the  art  of 
smoking — everything  is  studied  in  Germany. 

I  am  rather  given  to  observation ;  and,  at 
times,  I  verily  believe  I  have  caught  myself 
thinking  in  a  way  not  altogether  discreditable 
to  my  country.  Therefore,  there  is,  perhaps, 
a  rational  ground  of  hope  that,  in  my  case, 
philosophizing  and  dreaming  will,  in  due  time, 
be  respectively  attained. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  something  to  be  able  to 
think.  This  you  must  allow.  And  yet  I 
declare — although  as  one  of  **a  nation  of 
thinkers”  I  must,  of  course,  value  the  inborn 
prerogative — I  often  ask  myself  whether 
thought  is  for  mankind,  a  benefit  or  misfor¬ 
tune  ?  All  continental  governments — and 
they  certainly  ought  to  know  best — unite  in 
affirming  the  latter;  and,  considering  the 
consequences  its  exercise  has  brought  upon 
themselves,  they  are  no  doubt  right  in  doing 
all  they  can  to  prevent  the  use  of  anything 
so  dangerous. 

The  question  may  indeed  be  asked  as  re¬ 
gards  mankind  in  general — what  good  comes 
of  all  their  thinking  ?  ,  They  break  their  own 
heads  with  problems,  and  occasion  the  break¬ 
ing  of  other  people’s  heads  with  brickbats, 
but  still  the  world  goes  on  its  own  way.  In 
my  opinion,  therefore,  he  who  does  not  think 
at  all,  or,  thinking,  thinks  about  nothing,  has 
much  the  best  of  it.  He  is  contented  with 
himself  and  the  world,  and  the  world  is  con¬ 
tented  with  him.  He  is  not  disturbed  by 
the  past,  the  present  he  does  not  understand, 
and  for  the  future !  what  is  it  to  him  ?  But 
look  for  a  moment  on  the  man  who  can  per¬ 
form  no  act  himself,  or  witness  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  any  act  by  others, — who  can  touch 


nothing,  taste  nothing,  handle  nothing;  or 
see  anything  touched,  tasted,  or  handled, 
without  trying  its  merits  and  character  at  the 
bar  of  that  secret  police  agent,  reflection — 
such  a  one  not  only  plagues  himself  perpet¬ 
ually,  but  often  embitters  the  life  of  his 
neighbors.  He  who  is  addicted  to  this  kind 
or  habit  is  liable  to  have  his  mind  sent  wan¬ 
dering  and  his  thoughts  troubled  even  by 
the  most  trivial  circumstance.  For  instance, 
he  is  perhaps  eating  a  biscuit  or  a  halfpenny 
roll,  and  straightway  he  begins  to  think  of 
corn  tillage,  the  plough,  the  flail,  and  the 
windmill.  The  windmill  naturally  brings  to 
mind  Don  Quixote  and  Cervantes,  from  which 
the  transition  flows  easily  on  to  Spanish  lit¬ 
erature  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  This  is 
the  melancholy  result  of  mere  ordinary 
thinking  when  uncontrolled.  Some  extraor¬ 
dinary  ikinkers,  however,  there  are,  whose 
vagaries  in  this  way  often  bring  them  una¬ 
wares  upon  subjects  of  still  sadder  contem¬ 
plation. 

One  of  these  perhaps  bursts  a  button¬ 
hole,  or  tears  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  and  he 
instantly  begins  to  think  upon  all  things 
tearable,  tearing,  and  torn  ;  on  German  dy¬ 
nasties  and  German  long-suffering,  which  are 
now  not  only  among  the  most  tearable  things, 
but  actually,  beginning  to  tear,  and  then  on 
poor  torn  Germany,  whose  lamentable  rents 
a  parcel  of  diplomatic  tailoi*s  are  now  vainly 
endeavoring  to  patch  together  again.  For 
myself,  however,  good  reader,  I  am  only  as 
yet  a  very  poor  and  imperfect  smoker,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  a  very  poor  and  im¬ 
perfect  thinker. 

Three  days  ago  I  received  a  present  of 
some  apples  from  a  Jew  in  Fiirth.  On  open¬ 
ing  the  basket  to  emancipate  the  well-se¬ 
cured  prisoners,  I  was  naturally  led  to  think 
of  Jewish  emancipation,  and  of  the  consum¬ 
mate  impudence  of  the  Bavarian  Upper 
Chamber  in  its  barefaced  appeal  to  England, 
forsooth,  as  an  example  for  withholding  it  1 
This  aptitude  for  misstatement,  where  pre¬ 
judice  is  concerned,  speedily  brought  to  my 
recollection  the  too  hastily  made  assertion  of 
one  portion  of  the  English  press,  that  “  the 
only  talent  the  Jew  possesses  is  that  of  get¬ 
ting  money.”  I  was  sorry  to  read  this,  and 
especially  in  a  newspaper  for  whose  opinions 
on  other  matters  I  confess  entertaining  the 
highest  regard.  I  do  not  deny  that  ever 
since  the  memorable  period  when  they  bor¬ 
rowed  those  jewels  and  ear-rings  of  the 
Egyptians, — a  sort  of  state  loan,  which,  like 
many  other  state  loans,  Austrian,  Spanish, 
Greek,  and  Mexican,  was  never  returned, — 
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the  Jews  have  been  very  cunning  dealers  in 
gold  and  silver.  But  then  they  have  other 
talents  besides,  talents  that  no  napkin  I  ever 
yet  saw  would  be  large  enough  to  conceal. 

It  is  not  necessary,  thought  I,  while  un¬ 
packing  the  rosy-cheeked  Borstolorfer,  to 
search  the  records  of  by-gone  days  for  testi¬ 
mony  in  favor  of  these  our  elder  brethren 
(the  /ctcs,  I  mean,  not  the  apples),  for 
though  now  in  error  and  unbelief,  they  are 
our  brethren  still.  The  facts  are  before  us, 
written  out  in  characters  brilliant  and  inef¬ 
faceable. 

Who  composed  “  II  Barbiere  ?” 

Rossini —  A  Jew ! 

Who  is  there  that  admires  not  the 
heart-stirring  music  of  the  “  Hugo- 
nots”  and  the  **  Prophet  ?”  The 
composer  is  Meyerbeer —  A  Jew ! 

Who  has  not  been  spell-bound  by 
the  sorcery  of  “  Die  J  iidin?”  By 

Halevy —  A  Jew  ! 

Who  that,  at  Munich,  has  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  weeping  Konigspaare,  whose 
harps  hang  silently  on  the  willows  by 
the  waters  of  Babylon,  but  has  con¬ 
fessed  the  hand  of  a  master  in  that 
all  but  matchless  picture  ?  The  artist 

is  Bendemann —  A  Jew  ! 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  able  and 
free-spoken  apostle  of  liberty  ? 

Boerne —  A  Jew ! 

Who  has  not  been  enchanted  with 
the  beautiful  fictions  of  lyric  poetry, 
and  charmed  with  the  graceful  melo¬ 
dies,  so  to  speak,  of  one  of  Israel’s 
sweetest  singers  ? 

Heine —  A  Jew  ! 

Who  has  not  listened  in  breathless 
ecstasy  to  the  melting  music  of  the 
“  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream  ?”  Who 
has  not  wept  with  “  Elijah,”  prayed 
with  “Paul,”  and  triumphed  with 
“  Stephen  ?”  Do  you  ask  who  created 
those  wondrous  harmonies  ? 

Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy ! 
who,  alas !  that  I  must  so 
write  it,  was —  A  Jew ! 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  reflec¬ 
tions  to  which  the  basket  of  apples  gave 
rise.  The  same  day,  after  dinner,  while  eat¬ 
ing  one  of  them,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  important  part  an  apple  has  played  in 
the  world’s  history.  I  first  thought  of  the 
German  imperial  apple  (Reich’s  apfel), 
whose  golden  exterior  was  only  filled  with 
bitter  ashes,  the  fruit  of  deadened  hopes 


from  the  Lake  Asphaltes.  Then  came 
thoughts  of  that  of  Paris,  an  apple  of  dis¬ 
cord  which  caused  the  loss  of  a  queen,  the 
fall  of  Troy,  Homer’s  “  Iliad,”  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  plague  and  punishment  of  many 
a  school-boy.  I  thought,  too,  of  the  apples 
of  the  Hesperides  and  the  apples  of  Para¬ 
dise,  and  then  began  to  consider  in  what 
condition  the  world  would  probably  have 
found  itself  if  Eve  (instead  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge)  had  eaten  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
life.  Mankind  would  have  wanted  no  apo¬ 
thecary,  no  medical  man,  no  surgeon,  no 
church-yard,  and  no  life  assurance  companies ; 
Morrison’s  pills,  the  water-cure,  homeopathy, 
and  allopathy,  would  have  been  alike  un¬ 
heard  of ;  and  the  violent  strife  whether  it 
be  better  to  put  one’s  fellow-creatures  under 
the  sward  with  too  much  or  too  little  medi¬ 
cine,  would  have  been  unknown.  There 
would  have  been  no  “  Plutarch’s  Lives,” 
nor  any  necrologists  ;  no  mourning  relatives, 
no  laughing  heirs,  no  necessity  for  the  daily 
cares  and  anxieties  to  sustain  life.  Even  the 
German  schoolmasters  could  have  lived,  and 
the  Silesian  weavers  and  the  wretched  Irish 
would  not  have  starved.  The  breed  of  fine 
long-tailed  black  Flemish  horses  would 
probably  have  become  extinct  in  England, 
for  there  would  have  been  no  funerals,  no 
fashion  in  burials,  no  waste  of  means  in 
parading  the  dead,  no  hearse,  no  solemn- 
foced  rascal  of  an  undertaker,  and  no  still 
more  rascally  undertaker’s  bill ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  venomous  tongues  of  envy  and 
slander  would  nowhere  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  saying  aught  in  detraction  of  the 
handful  of  dust  that  lies  mouldering  at  their 
feet ;  we  should  have  had  no  dishonest 
guardians,  no  heirs-apparent,  no  crown 
princes,  no  ‘‘  Letters  from  the  Dead  there 
would  have  been  no  Desdemona  slain 
through  jealousy,  no  Romeo  poisoned  through 
love,  and  no  mawkish  bread-and-butter-cut- 
ting  lady-lover,  shooting  himself,  like  Wer- 
ther,  from  a  puling  sickening  mixture  of  pas¬ 
sion  and  foolery  (the  only  exception  I  should 
be  disposed  to  regret).  Indeed,  although 
the  world  might  still  have  been  a  stage,  we 
should  at  all  events  have  had  no  tragedy, 
which  would,  however,  have  been  a  great 
impediment  as  well  to  poetical  justice  as  to 
the  poets  themselves,  who,  long  before  the 
end  of  a  five  act  piece,  are  not  unfrequently 
much  puzzled  to  know  how  comfortably  to 
dispose  of  their  creations.  All  would  have 
been  comedy,  and  we  should  have  had  no 
coward  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  seeing  that 
the  display  of  courage  would  not  have  en- 
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dangered  life ;  we  should  have  had  no  mili¬ 
tary,  and,  as  Cobden  would  say,  consequently 
no  wars,  and  consequently  no  war-offices, 
and  consequently  no  such  thing  as  military 
honor,  and  consequently  no  duels  ;  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  Berthold  Schwartz  would 
ever  have  discovered  gunpowder ;  we  should 
all  have  been  undying  ones ;  Cato’s  soliloquy 
would  not  have  been  written,  and  “  To  be 
or  not  to  be  ”  a  question  that  would  never 
have  been  spoken. 

Thus  would  it  have  gone  in  the  world  if 
the  first  of  all  women  had  not  yielded  to 
temptation,  and  put  forth  her  hand  to  that 
very  pleasant-looking,  but  very  equivocal 
fruit  of  the  tree  called  knowledge.  But  she 
took  it,  and  did  eat,  and  now  death  in  a 
thousand  forms  assails  us.  We  die  of  ennui 
and  impatience  of  having  too  much  to  do,  | 
and  of  doing  nothing.  We  die  in  infancy, 
youth,  manhood,  and  in  old  age.  We  die  of 
cold  and  of  heat — of  anger,  passion,  and 
disappointed  love ;  of  hunger  and  thirst ; 
of  taking  too  much,  and  of  taking  too  little ; 
of  a  redundancy  of  bile,  as  well  as  of  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  money.  In  a  word,  we  are  now 
poor  dying  mortals,  swept  away,  some  of  us, 
by  every  passing  breeze,  and  men  and  their 
doings  are  alike  transitory.  Yet  is  this 
thought  not  altogether  without  its  consola¬ 
tion.  If  all  things  be  mortal,  then  it  neces¬ 
sarily  follows  that  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question  cannot  endure  forever ;  neither  the 
blockade  of  the  Piraeus ;  nor  Russian  in¬ 
trigue  in  Greece  and  India ;  nor  the  betrayal 
and  enslavement  of  Hungary  ;  nor  the  cru¬ 
sade  against  freedom  in  the  Caucasus ;  nor 
the  present  maps  of  Poland  ;  nor  the  pres¬ 


ent  condition  of  Ireland;  nor  the  great 
plague-spot  of  the  American  Republic  ;  nor 
the  kingly  compact  against  the  liberty  and 
unity  of  Germany.  Then  amongst  mankind  : 
the  great  corn-law  agitator  (to  the  protec¬ 
tionists’  unspeakable  comfort)  is  not  immor¬ 
tal  in  the  flesh  any  more  than  the  Austrian 
midnight,  or  mitternacht  (I  never  can  spell 
that  name)  in  the  spirit !  Nor  Bombastes, 
the  mighty  king  of  the  North,  nor  the  weak 
representative  of  the  imperial  long-headed 
dynasty  of  the  South.  Windischgracz  and 
the  star-bedizened  hangman,  HaynaUy  and 
other  cold-blooded  slaves  of  cruel  despots. 
The  Jloggers  of  women,  and  the  wholesale 
and  treacherous  assassins  of  noble-minded 
men,  will  not  cumber  the  ground  forever ! 
Only  their  names  and  deeds  will  stand  out- 
written — immortalized  in  that  dread  history 
for  whose  blood-stained  pages  they  them¬ 
selves  have  supplied  the  materials. 

But  hold,  my  fancy  !  whither  wilt  thou 
run  ?  Said  I  not  rightly  that  thinking  will 
oftentimes  embitter  the  hours  of  life  ?  Ay, 
even  to  the  shaming  of  one’s  “  humanity.” 
To  be  sure  the  fruitful  text  was,  in  this  case, 
one  full  of  fatality,  and  that  which  first  in¬ 
troduced  sin  and  sorrow  into  the  world, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  afford  any  very 
pleasant  matter  of  after  contemplation.  ’Tis 
enough  !  and  the  sad  hue  thus  cast  upon  the 
hour,  disinclines  me  to  any  further  effort  in 
this  branch  of  intellectual  industry.  Gather 
from  it  what  comfort  ye  may — for  it  has  its 
good  side — but  let  it  serve  as  a  warning  to 
show  to  what  sad  lengths  any  man  may  be 
carried,  who  gives  thought  the  rein,  even 
while  eating  an  apple! 


SONG. 


A  BOAT,  love-laden. 

Floating  on  the  sea, 

A  soft-eyed  maiden, 

Smiling  tenderly. 

The  golden  brightness 
Of  the  fervid  noon, 

The  silv’ry  whiteness 
Of  the  crescent  moon. 

All  flowers  of  earth, 

All  gems  that  strew  the  deep. 
Ideal  forms,  whose  birth 
Gladdens  a  poet’s  sleep. 


The  magic  eloquence 
That  thrills  tne  free. 

The  sweeter  excellence 
Of  harmony. 

All  marble  glories 
Of  all  classic  climes, 

Heroic  stories, 

And  immortal  rhymes  ; — 

Less  beautiful,  less  dear, 

T  hese  things  to  me 
Less  sweet,  less  bright  appear 
To  phantasy, 

Than  that  fair  realm  of  love  I  share  with  thee. 
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Here,  where  we  lean,  did  Xerxes  sit  and  plan 
To  conquer  earth,  and  crush  his  fellow-raan ; 

Around  this  palace  drew  his  mighty  host. 

Heaving  like  stormy  waves  on  some  wild  coast. 

Here,  too,  came  one  who  bartered  all  for  power, 

The  dread  Napoleon  of  earth’s  younger  hour  ; 

Yes,  the  same  spot  we  calmly  muse  on  now, 

Saw  chiefs  and  kings  to  Alexander  bow  : 

There  rang  his  armed  heel — where  time  hath  rent 
Yon  column’s  shaft,  perchance  the  warrior  leant, 

Remorse  a  moment  darkening  on  his  face. 

For  all  the  woes  he  caused  the  human  race. 

But  lo  !  a  picture  dawns  on  fancy’s  eye  ; 

’Tis  that  famed  night  of  doom  and  revelry. 

When  perished  all  things  costly,  bright  and  fair. 

And  left,  as  now,  these  pillars  stern  and  bare. 

The  banquet  speeds — round  Persia’s  conqueror  shine 
Those  earth-born  pomps  weak  mortals  deem  divine. 

High  sits  he  on  his  throne  of  gems  and  gold. 
Bright-starred,  and  purple  robes  his  limbs  enfold  ; 

No  crown  adorns  his  brow,  for  festive  hours 
Have  wreathed  his  head  with  Bacchus’  bloomy  flowers. 
Lamps  hung  in  silver  chains,  a  softened  glow 
Shed  on  the  warrior  groups  that  feast  below ; 

But  thoughts  of  slaughter  past,  and  blood-stained  fields. 
Mar  not  the  joys  that  gorgeous  banquet  yields  : 

Sparkles  in  cups  of  gold  rich  Cyprian  wine. 

Melts  the  Greek  fig,  the  grapes  of  Ora  shine ; 

Pears  from  far  Bactria  vie  with  Kerman’s  peach. 

And  from  those  climes  e’en  Greeks  have  failed  to  reach ; 
Fruit  of  the  burning  South,  and  Northern  snows, 

Each  luscious  orb  on  plates  of  crystal  glows. — 

Hark !  from  the  gilded  gallery,  flute  and  lyre 
Strains,  soft  as  sighs  of  dreaming  love,  respire  ; 

Then  harp  and  sacbut  bolder  notes  ring  out. 

Like  victory’s  poean,  o’er  some  army’s  rout. 

And  thus  they  revel — mirth  and  joy  control 
The  sterner  thoughts,  the  high  aspiring  soul : 

Slaves  who  attend,  in  sumptuous  garments  drest. 

Forget  their  toils  to  see  their  lords  so  blest ; 

E’en  marble  statues  gleam  with  softer  light. 

As  though  they  shared,  or  envied  their  delight. 

But  what  young  beauty  leans  beside  the  king. 

With  form  so  graceful,  air  so  languishing  ? 

While  other  maids  are  glittering  down  that  hall, 

A  moon  mid  earth’s  sweet  stars,  she  dims  them  all. 

Her  mask  is  oflF,  unveiled  her  beauteous  head, 

A  lovelier  veil  those  flower-bound  tresses  spread  ; 
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A  spangled  zone  her  Grecian  robe  confines, 

Bright  on  her  breast  a  costly  diamond  shines  ; 

But  oh,  more  bright,  that  eye’s  entrancing  ray 
Melts  where  it  falls,  and  steals  the  soul  away ! 

Woman  was  born  to  vanquish — he,  the  brave, 

The  nalion-trampler,  bowed  her  veriest  slave  ; 

Yes,  beauteous  Thais,  with  love’s  flag  unfurled. 
Conquered  the  blood-stained  conqueror  of  the  world  !* 
There  sat  the  smiler,  skilled  all  hearts  to  win. 

Light  round  her  thrown,  but  darkness  still  within. 

Each  envied  his  young  king,  to  whom  were  turned 
Those  large  dark  eyes,  where  melting  fondness  burned. 
But  see,  she  rises,  speaks  with  witching  grace, 

A  Pythia’s  ardor  brightening  in  her  face : 

How  boldly  proud  her  lovely  arm  is  raised ! 

By  those  sweet  lips  the  Monarch’s  deeds  are  praised. 
Yet  doth  she  urge  him  to  an  act,  that  well 
Destruction’s  fiend  might  prompt — an  act  of  hell. 

“  Fire  Xerxes’  palace  !”  cried  she ;  “  fire  these  halls  ! 
His  soul  t’will  torture — vengeance  on  us  calls  : 

What !  dost  thou  waver,  hero  king  ?  and  ye 
His  warrior  chiefs  ? — then  give  the  torch  to  me  ! 

Greece  I’ll  avenge,  though  none  the  deed  may  share. 
Woman  shall  do  what  heroes  could  not  dare.” 

Galled  by  the  beauty’s  bold  and  taunting  words, 

The  monarch  and  his  bacchants  grasp  their  swords ; 

The  quick-drawn  blades  a  moment  flash  on  high — 

The  Greek  saith  well — we’ll  follow  !” — was  the  cry. 
Up  rose  the  king,  and  seized  a  burning  brand. 

And  swiftly  torches  gleamed  in  many  a  hand  ; 

Heated  with  wine,  and  shouting  fiercely  loud. 

Forth  from  the  palace  rushed  that  frantic  crowd. 

But  she,  bold  Thais,  moves  the  foremost  there. 

With  floating  robe,  and  unbound  streaming  hair  ; 

Shines  on  her  face  the  torches’  flickerinrj  liffht. 

But  her  wild  eye  with  passion  gleams  more  bright  ; 

She  looks  in  terror  beautiful,  and  seems 
Like  wrath’s  pale  angel  bursting  on  our  dreams, 

When  vengeance  takes  some  fair  and  heavenly  form. 

Or  comes  like  beauteous  lightning  in  a  storm. 

Away  ! — tis  fired ! — the  bacchants’  shouts  arise. 

The  smoke  rolls  out,  the  flames  ascend  the  skies  ; 

Far  o’er  the  city,  and  the  plain  below. 

Those  blood-red  fires  a  ghastly  radiance  throw  ; 

Like  molten  brass,  the  deep-dyed  river  sweeps, 

The  Greek  exults,  the  hapless  Pereian  weeps, — 

So  sank  the  palace,  and,  from  that  far  day. 

Have  these  lone  pillars  stood  in  dark  decay. 

Telling  of  perished  pomp,  and  vanished  bliss. 

The  last  sad  wreck  of  proud  Persepolis. 


*  Thais  was  bom  at  Athens,  and,  while  one  of  the  most  vicious,  has  been  described  as  the  most  lovely 
woman  of  her  time.  She  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Persian  campaign,  but  her  unenviable  fame 
chiefly  rests  on  the  part  which  she  took  at  the  memorable  banquet,  in  the  destructron  of  the  Persian 
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The  Britannia  describes  the  literary  projects  on 
foot  in  London,  during  the  month  of  April,  so  as  to 
present  a  very  comprehensive  survey  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  : 

The  lists  of  the  publishers  begin  to  give  good  pro¬ 
mise  of  works  of  value  and  interest  as  well  as  of 
amusement,  which  we  may  expect  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  literary  season.  In  the  Historical  Section,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  certainty  of  his  library  edition  be¬ 
ing  followed  by  a  shilling  reprint,  Mr.  Murray  not 
only  announces  a  second  volume  of  Washington  Ir¬ 
ving's  “  Mahomef' — in  which  the  fortunes  of  his  regal 
successors  are  delineated — but  also  a  life  of  Wash¬ 
ington  by  the  same  author.  We  are  no  admirers 
of  that  free  trade  in  literature  which  savors  so  strong¬ 
ly  of  piracy,  and  would  gladly  contribute  our  exer¬ 
tions  in  devising  the  means  of  defeating  the  present 
system.  As  a  retaliation  on  the  former  piracies  of 
English  works  by  American  publishers,  it  may,  in¬ 
deed,  serve  to  convince  our  descendants  in  the  West 
of  the  advisability  and  advantage  of  an  internation¬ 
al  copyright.  In  every  other  view  it  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  most  detrimental  to  the  true  interests  of 
literature  and  literary  men.  The  late  Secretary  of 
Ceylon  proffers  a  history  of  the  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  into  that  island,  and  of  its  progress  under  the 
missions  of  the  various  nations  which  from  time  to 
time  have  seized  its  sovereignty.  Sir  Emerson 
Tenant’s  Christianity  in  Ceylon  (Murray)  will 
doubtless  contain  much  information  hardly  attaina¬ 
ble  by  other  authors,  but  which  would  be  open  to 
him  in  his  official  capacity.  Of  The  History  of  Rome 
under  the  Emperors  (Longmans),  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Merivale,  of  Trinity,  Cambridge,  two  volumes  are 
promised  in  the  present  month,  besides  a  Critical 
History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Greece, 
from  the  pen  of  Colonel  Mure.  Such  synoptical 
views  of  the  literature  of  a  nation  are  the  peculiar 
creations  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  their  advantages 
are  beyond  dispute.  For  Greece  such  a  work  has 
never  yet  been  completed.  Muller,  indeed,  com¬ 
menced  the  task,  but  his  death  left  the  synopsis  at 
the  age  of  Isocrates.  The  Correspondence  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  Ministers  (Bentley) 
cannot  but  form  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  his  age.  Besides  the  original  letters  pre¬ 
served  in  the  family  archives  in  Vienna,  the  Itiner¬ 
ary  of  the  great  emperor,  from  1519  to  1631,  b  pro¬ 
mised,  with  a  connecting  narrative,  and  characteris¬ 
tic  notices  of  the  emperor  and  his  cotemporaries.  A 
History  of  Banking,  by  Mr.  Lawson,  b  also  amongst 
Mr.  Bentley’s  announcements.  Ten  Years  of  the 
Church  of  Gotland,  from  1883  to  1848  (Blackwood), 
Historic  Scenes,  Iw  Mbs  Strickland  (Colburn),  Mod¬ 
em  StateTrials  (Longmans),  by  Mr.  Townsend,  The 
Early  Conflicts  of  Christianity  (Longmans),  and  a 
second  series  of  the  Notes  of  a  Traveler,  by  Mr.  P. 
fAing  (Longmans) — in  which  his  observations  on  the 
social  and  political  state  of  the  European  people  are 
continued  to  the  late  eventful  years  1818  and  1849 


— Memoirs  of  the  War  of  Independence  in  Hungary 
(Gilpin),  from  the  pen  of  the  gallant  defender  of 
Comom,  the  General  Klapka,  and  a  laborious  His¬ 
tory  of  Man  (Van  Voorst),  by  Dr.  R.  Gordon  La¬ 
tham,  conclude  the  historical  list. 

The  Biographical  Section  is  even  more  fully  rep>- 
resented  than  that  of  hbtory.  In  this  department 
we  are  still  promised,  by  Mr.  Murray,  the  long-an¬ 
nounced  journals  and  letters  of  Sir  Hudson  I^we, 
and  the  autobiographical  fictions  of  Mr.  George  Bor¬ 
row  ;  as  well  as  (for  the  first  time  announced)  the 
life  of  the  author  of  “  Tremaine,”  with  his  political 
and  literary  correspondence,  his  diaries  and  his  let¬ 
ters.  Judging  from  our  own  recollections  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  his  depth  of  thought  and  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  opinion  will  be  constantly  lightened  and 
illustrated  by  his  eccentricity  in  life  and  manners. 
The  curiously  grated  windows  of  Hyde  House  still 
remain  to  attest  one  of  his  peculiar  tones  of  thought 
and  modes  of  action.  Mr.  Bentley  announces  Lives 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  England;  and  Mr.  Murray  those  of 
Vice-Admiral  Penrose  and  Captain  J.  Trevenen  by 
their  nephew,  the  Rev.  J.  Penrose.  The  Lives  of  the 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Shoberl),  can¬ 
not  fail  of  being  most  interesting  to  the  many  noble 
families  who  derive  their  descent  from  the  succes¬ 
sive  occupance  of  the  Speaker’s  chair.  Mr.  James  A. 
Manning,  of  the  Inner  'I'emple,  the  author,  proposes 
to  commence  with  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Hunger- 
ford,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  to  continue  it 
down  to  the  present  occupier  of  the  throne  of  St. 
Stephen’s.  Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography  (Smith  and 
Elder)  is  one  among  the  promised  novelties  that 
will  looked  forward  to  with  interest  by  ever  y 
class  of  readers.  Among  lighter  and  imaginative 
literature,  we  have  to  expect  The  Initials  :  a  novel 
of  the  day  (Bentley) ;  Royalists  and  Roundheads  :  a 
new  historical  romance  (Shoberl) ;  and  Odd  Leaves 
from  the  Note -book  of  a  Louisiana  Swamp  Doctor 
(Bentley),  by  anonymous  authors  ;  another  histori¬ 
cal  romance  from  the  well-tried  pen  of  Lieut  Grant, 
the  author  of  “  The  Scottish  Cavalier,”  under  the 
title  o{  Memorials  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  (QiticV- 
wood’s).  The  Ways  of  the  Hour,  by  Fenimore  Coop¬ 
er  (Bentley).  The  Aarr*/>att^/i/er  (Longmans),  by 
the  author  of  “  A  my  Herbert;”  and  the  Phantom 
World,  a  series  of  narratives  of  apparitions  and  such 
like  wonders,  by  Mr.  Christmas,  who  has  already 
trenched  on  the  subject  in  his  last  work  on  science 
and  history,  are  also  announced  by  the  same  pub¬ 
lisher.  Treston  Tower  (Colburn),  by  the  Rev.  R 
Cobbold  ;  a  new  serial  novel.  The  Daltons,  by  Charles 
Lever ;  and  Anscher,  a  Story  of  the  North  (J. 
W.  Parker),  completes,  we  believe,  this  portion  of 
our  summaiT.  The  travelers  have  a  goouly  follow* 
ing.  Four  i  ears'  Adventures  of  a  Hunter  in  the  Wil- 
demess  of  South  Africa  (Murray),  will  not  only  be  a 
record  of  the  sporting  adventures  of  the  boldest  and 
greatest  destroyer  of  the  great  game  of  the  African 
deserts,  Gordon  Camming  of  Altire,  but  afford  many 
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a  valuable  note  of  geographical  discovery  by  the 
laird  of  Altire,  whom  report  records  as  having  pen¬ 
etrated  many  hundred  miles  further  into  Central 
Africa  than  any  previous  traveler.  The  witness  of 
one  who  has  become  domesticated  in  a  foreign 
land  cannot  but  make  Mr.  Mansfield  Parkin’s  work 
on  Abyssinia  (Murray)  of  great  value.  We  are  also 
promised — Gaypacho,  or  Summer  Months  in  Spain, 
by  W.  G.  Clark  (J.  W.  Parker) ;  Para,  or  Scenes 
and  Adventures  on  the  Banks  of  the  Amazon,  by  J. 
E.  Warren  (Bentley);  Auvergne,  Piedmont,  and 
Savoy  (Parker),  by  Mr.  Weld,  the  historian  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Pictures  of  Nuremhurg  (Bentley) 
will  give  the  author,  Mr.  Whitling’s,  rambles  in  the 
valleys  of  Tranconia,  as  well  as  his  recollections  of 
the  ancient  city.  Leaves  from  a  Ladfs  Diary, 
giving  her  travels  in  Barbary,  has  changed  from  the 
column  of  promises  to  that  of  performances  even 
while  we  write.  A  Voyage  to  the  Arctic  Sea  (J. 
Van  Voorst),  in  search  of  the  long-lost  Franklin 
expedition,  will  be  welcomed  with  pleasure.  It  is 
put  forward  as  the  work  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Goodsir.  Life 
in  the  Forest  and  the  Frontier,  (Bentley),  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Street,  the  author  of  “  Frontinac,”  and  Im¬ 
pressions  and  Experiences  of  the  West  Indies  ( Long¬ 
mans),  by  Mr.  Robert  Baird,  complete  this  part  of 
our  catalogue. 

The  Poets  muster  only  three  in  number,  but  are 
headed  by  the  author  of  “  Philip  Van  Artevelde,” 
who  promises  another  five  act  play.  The  Virgin 
Widow.  Another  dramatic  poem,  called  The  Roman 
( Bentley),  is  a  reprint  of  a  masterly  poem  already 
known  by  the  analysis  of  it  in  Gilfillan’s  “  Second 
Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits.”  Aletheia ;  or,  the 
Doom  of  Mythology,  is  by  W.  C.  Kent,  a  new  candi¬ 
date  for  the  bays. 

Among  the  Hand  books  Mr.  Murray  announces  one 
for  the  environs  of  London,  by  the  able  author  of 
“  The  Hand-book  of  London whilst  from  Mr. 
Bentley’s  press  will  issue  Anecdotes  of  London  and 
its  Celebrities,  by  Mr.  Jesse.  To  this  class  belongs 
Mr.  Weir's  Sketch  of  Literary  Society  in  the  Days  of 
Dr.  Johnson. 

Religious  works  form  an  imporl  nt  item  in  the 
list.  Besides  new  editions  of  Canon  i,'a. domestic 
Liturgy  and  Family  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  R.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  under  the  title  of  God  and  Man,  gives  the 
outlines  of  religious  and  moral  truth  according  to 
the  Scripture  and  the  Church ;  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook 
proffers  a  new  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
with  practical  and  devotional  suggestions  for 
readers  and  students ;  and  the  author  of  the  “  Christ¬ 
mas  Holydays  in  Rome,”  a  martyrology  under  the 
title  of  the  Early  Conjlicts  of  Christianity.  To  the 
addresses  and  charges  of  the  late  kind-hearted 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  we  can  hardly  look  forward 
with  pleasure.  Theology  was  not  Bishop  Stanley’s 
best  point;  and  his  personal  qualifications,  as  well 
as  his  admitted  eminence  in  secular  attainments, 
went  far  to  cover  the  deficiencies  in  his  theological 
learning.  Pottery,  ancient  and  modem,  are  about 
to  have  their  historians.  Mr.  Samuel  Birch,  of  the 
British  Museum,  whose  peculiarly  recondite  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  well  as  his  constant  diligence  and  accuracy, 
fit  him  for  the  task,  promises  a  complete  history  of 
the  ancient  fictile  art.  To  Mr.  Joseph  Marryat 
falls  the  same  task  with  regard  to  European  and 
Oriental  pottery  and  porcelain  of  later  days. 


) 


“  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Chalmers”  republished  in 
handsome  form  by  Harpee  <t  Brothers,  are  spoken 
of  with  unexpected  liberality  and  favor  by  the 
Westminster  Review : — 

“We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  which, 
when  complete,  we  may,  perhaps,  take  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  noticing  more  at  large.  The  Memoirs  will 
form  a  most  appropriate  introduction  to  Dr.  Hanna’s 
admirable  edition  of  the  ‘  Posthumous  Works  of^  Dr. 
Chalmers^  which  has  recently  been  published  in  a 
corresponding  form  and  size,  and  which  we  have 
little  doubt  will  find  a  place  in  most  libraries. 
‘The  period  of  Dr.  Chalmers’s  life  comprised  in  the 
present  volume,  extends  from  his  birth  to  his  fare¬ 
well  sermon  at  Kilmany ;  the  narrative  includes 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  period  of  growth  and 
preparation.  That  growth,  in  all  its  parts,  was 
natural  and  unencumbered,  having  an  ease  and  free¬ 
dom,  which  bestowed  upon  it  both  beauty  and 
strength.’  This  is  exemplified  in  almost  every 
page  of  the  Memoirs,  in  which,  for  the  most  part, 
the  subject  of  them  is  allowed  to  become  his  own 
biographer ;  the  editor  stating  his  part  to  have  con¬ 
sisted  in  little  more  than  selecting,  arranging,  and 
weaving  into  a  continuous  narrative,  the  materials 
already  possessed  by  the  family  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
or  which  friends  and  correspondents  had  presented 
to  him.  In  doing  this,  he  continues,  he  was  re¬ 
lieved  of  one  difficulty,  frequently  the  greatest  with 
which  a  relative,  who  undertakes  a  biography,  has 
to  contend ;  namely,  the  conflict  between  what  is 
due  to  truth,  and  what  is  due  to  affection  or  rela¬ 
tionship.  In  fact,  the  materials  left  by  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  were  so  ample  as  to  cause,  perhaps,  considera¬ 
ble  difficulty  in  the  way  of  selection.  The  narra¬ 
tive  is  exceedingly  interesting,  being  written  in  that 
pleasant  easy  style  that  invites  one  to  continue  the 
perusal  when  it  has  been  commenced.” 

The  Westminster  Review  speaks  of  Emerson’s 
“  Representative  Men”  published  in  Boston  by 
Ticknor,  Fields,  <fe  Co»>  and  in  London  by  Bohn,  as 
containing  “  subjects  handled  by  a  master  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  one  of  the  most  original-minded  men  of 
the  day.” 

The  Athenceum  lauds  the  lately  published  addi¬ 
tional  volumes  of  “  Grote's  History  of  Greece,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Murray,  London,  as  a  work  honorable  to 
the  literature  and  scholarship  of  the  country.” 

“Not  soon  again,  we  may  be  sure,  will  the  great 
subject  of  Greek  history  be  undertaken  by  a  man 
uniting  so  many  qualifications  for  treating  it  worth¬ 
ily  ;  it  is  every  way  desirable,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Grote,  now  that  he  is  thus  engaged,  should  fairly 
exhaust  himself  of  all  that  he  knows  or  thinks  in 
connection  with  it.  Should  he  finish  his  work  in 
the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  care  that  he  has 
hitherto  displayed,  not  Germany  herself  will  be 
able  to  exhibit  an  historical  performance  more  solid, 
more  philosophic,  more  thoroughly  accomplished 
according  to  its  method.” 


